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PREFACE. 

This edition of Goethe 's Iphigenie has been prepared 
largely with reference to the needs of College students 
who have become sufficiently familiär with the principles 
of the Gennan language to read this drama from the 
literary point of view, as one of the great master- 
pieces of Goethe 's genins. The text is based upon the 
Weimar edition of Iphigenie, Vol. X. The deviations 
from this Standard edition are chiefly those of orthog- 
raphy, in which the Prussian system of spelling has been 
adopted. The pimctuation has also, to some extent, 
been modemized according to present requirements. 

The rather extended introduction and copious notes 
require some explanation. The teacher undertaking to 
read Iphigenie to-day with average College students is 
confronted with peculiar problems. The intelligent read- 
ing of the drama presupposes a reasonable acquaintance 
with the mythological and legendary world of ancient 
Greece, and yet, owing to the marked decline of classical 
studies in recent years in high schools and Colleges, the 
average Student has but the vaguest and most meager 
knowledge of the subject. Several years of experience 
in teaching the drama have convinced the editor that 
only very little of such Information can be assumed. 
He has therefore deemed it wise to treat this mythological 
and legendary material more fuUy than would have been 
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VI PREFACE. 

necessary a generation ago, when the ancient classics 
were the central studies in most of our hi^ schools and 
Colleges. 

The difficulties become immeasurably greater if a com- 
parative study of the drama is attempted. It will be 
generally admitted that such a study is very suggestive 
and helpful for the thorough understanding of the char- 
acteristically modern elements of Goethe 's work. Un- 
fortunately, however, only few of our students have the 
requisite knowledge of the ancient Greek dramas upon 
which such a study must be based. To the average 
modern student ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are 
mere names, conveying little or no meaning. To obviate 
to some extent this serious difficulty, the editor has 
sketched the eight Greek dramas from which Goethe 
drew so much of his material, and has tried to suggest 
how the leading ideas of each of these dramas differ from 
the central thought of Goethe 's Iphigenie. The purpose 
in these short accounts has been simply to elucidate the 
German drama; all other considerations, however in- 
teresting in themselves, have been omitted. 

The Greek sources in Goethe 's drama are so extensive 
that economy of space has made it impossible to treat 
them all fully in the notes. The editor has therefore 
in general adopted the following plan: Wherever the 
dependence of the poet upon his Greek source seemed 
very close, affecting even his style, the Greek text has 
been cited together with the English translation; wherever 
the dependence seemed more general, influencing merely 
the thought or sentiment, only the English translation 
has been given; whereas cases in which the influence 
seemed more distant have been merely referred to. A 
number of sources suggested by various critics have been 
omitted, because they seemed very doubtful. The editor 
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is, höwever, fully aware that bis division and selection 
cannot be dogmatically urged, and that in some in- 
stances there is good ground for differences of opinion. 
In the translations from the Greek the editor has, with 
few exceptions, adopted Paley for ^Eschylus, Jebb for 
Sophocles, and Arthur S. Way for Euripides.* 

The editor has also deemed it advisable to lay some 
stress upon the French and German sources of Goethe 's 
drama. The fruitful investigations of Morsch, Senffert, 
and Minor have here been largely followed, but economy 
of Space has again obliged the editor to select only such 
passages as seemed to him strikingly similar in thought 
and expression to portions of Goethe 's drama. 

In the explanation of grammatical questions and in 
the translation of difficult passages the editor has been 
guided largely by his experience with students who 
have had about two and a half or three years of College 
German. A reasonable knowledge of the life and times 
of Goethe, such as may be obtained from one of the 
smaller biographies, has been assumed. The main stress 
of the introduction and notes has been laid upon literary 
Interpretation. Goethe 's Iphigenie is essentially a 6eelcn* 
btama, and therefore the editor has especially emphasized 
the psychological processes in the various characters, 
and has endeavored to show their relation to the leading 
ideas and the main action of the drama, Accordingly, 
the central part of the introduction has been devoted to 
the discussion of the healing of Orestes, which, as form- 
ing * the axis of the play ', has of late years engaged the 
Chief attention of the students of the drama. The editor 
has here taken the position that the Iphigenie, like the 

* The Tragedies of Euripides in English Verse. By Arthur 
S. Way. 3 vols. London, 1896. 
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other representative works of Goethe, must be studied 
from the standpoint of the poet's experience, and that 
therefore a careful analysis of this experience and the 
poet's own correspondence, which provides very füll 
Information on almost every phase of the work, are the 
safest guides for the sound Interpretation of the drama. 

The various school editions mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy have been more or less carefuUy consulted, and 
the editor wishes to acknowledge here his indebtedness 
to them, especially, however, to the editions of Breul, 
Eggert, Rhoades, Vockeradt, and Waetzoldt, and to the 
commentaries, essays, and investigations of Bielschowsky, 
Düntzer, Evers, Frick, Grimm, Kanzow, Morsch, Schröer, 
Thalmayr, and Thümen. 

The editor also wishes to express his thanks to Pro- 
fessors Alexander Ziwet and Tobias Diekhoff of the 
University of Michigan for their careful reading of the 
manuscript and their helpful suggestions. 

Max Winkleb. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., June, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE LEGEND OF ORESTES. 

The legend of Orestes is intimately connected with 
the story of the siege of Troy. When Paris of Troy 
awarded the prize of beauty to Aphrodite, that goddess 
promised to reward him with the love of Helen, the most 
celebrated beauty of antiquity. The abduction of Helen 
caused then the great war in which the Greek heroes 
avenged the wrong by the destruction of Troy. But this 
victory was dearly bought, for many Greek heroes died 
before the walls of Troy, others returned to their native 
land only after long wanderings and serious hardships, 
while Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief of the Greek 
forces, was treacherously mnrdered upon his return to 
Mycense by his wife Clytaemnestra and her paramour 

The murder of Agamemnon is but one of a long series 
of unnatural crimes which the ancients traced back to 
the curse pronounced by the Olympians upon Tantalus, 
the founder of the race. Tantalus is the mythical type 
of the class of men who, blinded by their extraordinary 
good fortune, fall into arrogance and sin. He was the 
son of Zeus and the Titaness Pluto (rieh plenty) , a daughter 
of Cronus, and was a rieh king of Lydia, according to 
others, of Phrygia. The gods themselves honored him 
with their friendship, he was invited to eat at their table, 
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shared with them nectar and ambrosia, and was entnisted 
with their secrets. This good fortune aroused in him 
such presumption that he committed the most impious 
crimes against gods and men. Tradition relates that 
he stole nectar and ambrosia from the gods and gave 
them to men, and that he cut his own son Pelops to 
pieces, boiled them, and presented them to the gods at a 
feast to test their onmiscience. Finally the gods brought 
down upon him the heaviest retribution. Tradition is 
silent about the manner in which he lost his kingdom 
and his life, but his punishment in the lower world is 
frequently described. According to one story the most 
tempting fruits were suspended above his head, but 
whenever he tried to snatch them, winds blew them 
beyond his reach. He stood up to his neck in water, and 
yet was parched with thirst, for when he bowed his head 
eager to quench his thirst, the water suddenly receded. 
Another tradition relates that he was kept in constant 
terror by a huge rock which was suspended over his head. 
The crimes of Tantalus were visited upon his descend- 
ants. He had two children, Niobe and Pelops. Niobe 
married Amphion, king of Thebes, and had many lovely 
children, but she showed the same presumption which 
had led her father to trifle with the gods. Proud of her 
numerous progeny, she provoked the anger of Apollo and 
Artemis by boasting over their mother Leto, who had 
but these two children. She was punished by seeing all 
her children laid low in one day by the unerring arrows 
of Apollo and his sister. Paralyzed with grief, she was 
turned by the gods into stone. — Pelops, the son of Tanta- 
lus, restored to life by the art of Hermes, became a suitor 
for the hand of Hippodamia, daughter of (Enomäus, king 
of Elis. The latter had promised to give his daughter in 
marriage to any man who could vanquish him in a chariot- 
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race, but declared that whoever was unsuccessful would 
have to pay for bis temerity with bis life. Pelops induced 
tbe king's cbarioteer, Myrtilus, to withdraw tbe lincb-pins 
of bis master's cbariot and replace tbem witb wax. He 
tbus came off victorious in tbe race and won Hippodamia. 
Tben, to release bimself of tbe promises of reward made 
to Myrtilus, be cast bim into tbe sea. M)n'tilus, as be 
sank, cursed Pelops and bis wbole race.* 

Pelops bad two sons by Hippodamia, Atreus and 
Tbyestes, wbose bistory is füll of tbe most revolting 
crimes-t Tbey first murdered tbeir balf-brotber Cbry- 
sippus and were in consequence obliged to leave tbeir 
country, Elis. Tbey were bospitably received in 
Mycense by tbeir brother-in-law Stbenelus, tbe son of 
Perseus, and eventually succeeded to tbe sovereignty of 
tbe Persidse in Argos. But implacable enmity soon arose 
between tbe brotbers; Tbyestes disbonored bis brotber's 
wife and was banisbed from Mycenae. Upon leaving be 
took witb bim Plistbenes, tbe young son of Atreus, 
brougbt bim up as bis own son, and sent bim later to 
MycensB to kill Atreus. Tbe plot was discovered and 
Plistbenes was killed. Wben Atreus learned tbat be bad 
condemned bis own son to deatb, be planned a terrible 
revenge. Feigning reconciliation, be invited Tbyestes and 
bis two sons to Mycense, seized tbe latter, slew tbem, and 
set tbis borrible food before tbeir fatber. Tbyestes, upon 
discovering tbis crime, uttered fearful curses upon bis 
brotber and fled from Mycense, resolved upon revenge. 
Witb tbe belp of bis remaining son iEgistbus be suc- 

* Aecording to tbe Eledra of Sopbocles (11. 504-516) it was 
tbis curse of tbe drowning Myrtilus wbieb rested upon tbe 
descendants of Pelops. 

t Tbese crimes seem to have been later inventions of tbe 
tragic poets; there is no mention of them in Homer. 
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ceeded in slaying Atreus and becoming the ruler of 
Mycenae. The sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Mene- 
lans, fled to Sparta, where the former married Clytaem- 
nestra and the latter Helen, both daughters of king 
Tyndareus. With the aid of Tyndareus Agamemnon 
slew Thyestes, drove iEgisthus out of Mycenae and re- 
covered his father's kingdom. Menelaus remained in 
Sparta, and became its ruler after the death of his father- 
in-law Tyndareus. 

When the Trojan war broke out Agamemnon was 
chosen leader of the expedition. The ships of the Greeks 
assembled in the Boeotian port Aulis, but Artemis, who 
had been once offended by Agamemnon, delayed the 
departure of the fleet by contrary winds. The nature 
of his offense is variously given. According to one tra- 
dition he had shot a favorite stag of the goddess and 
uttered a boast concerning its slaughter.* Another tra- 
dition relates that Agamemnon had once vowed to sacri- 
fice to the goddess the most beautiful thing that the 
year might bring forth. That most beautiful object was 
his daughter Iphigenia, who was bom that year and 
whom he failed to sacrifice.t To appease Artemis and 
secure favorable winds for the fleet, the seer Calchas 
commanded Agamemnon to sacrifice his daughter Iphi- 
genia. Agamemnon had to yield, but at the critical 
moment Iphigenia was rescued by the goddess herseif, 
who substituted a bind in her stead. Artemis then 
conveyed her to Tauris and made her there priestess of 
her temple. The Greeks, however, believed that she 
had been sacrificed. 
While Agamemnon was fighting before the walls of Troy, 

* Cf . the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 566 fif. 

t Cf . Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides, 11. 16 fif. 
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-äl^sthus, the son of Thyestes, returned to Mycenae and 
made Clytaemnestra bis paramour. After the fall of 
Troy Agamemnon returned to his kingdom, but immedi- 
ately upon his arrival was murdered by his wife and 
-^Igisthus. Various motives are ascribed by the poets 
for Clytaemnestra 's conduct. She wished above all to 
avenge herseif upon her husband because he had yielded 
to the command of Calchas and had allowed her f avorite 
daughter Iphigenia to be sacrificed at Aulis. Moreover, 
she was jealous of Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
at the fall of Troy Agamemnon had received as his prize 
and brought to Mycenae. 

Agamemnon 's murder could not go unavenged. Orestes, 
the only son of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, had, at 
the time of the murder, been hastily despatched from 
Mycenae and sent to his uncle Strophius, king of Phocis.* 
Strophius had Orestes educated with his own son Pylades, 
who was of about the same age. A friendship soon sprang 
up between them which was celebrated in antiquity for 
its extraordinary devotion and constancy. Upon arriving 
at man 's estate Orestes' whole thought was directed to 
avenging his father's treacherous murder, for the unwrit- 
ten law of revenge and the express command of the 
Oracle of Apollo required of him retribution upon the 
murderers. Accompanied by his friend Pylades he 
arrived in the-eighth year of his exile in Mycenae, and 
slew there his mother and ^Egisthus. But in so doing he 
incurred the gravest guilt by murdering her who had 

* Aecording to Pindar (Pythian Ödes, 11, 15) the boy was 
rescued by his nurse; aecording to -(Eschylus {Ag, S53 ff.) 
Clytaemnestra sent him away to Strophius before his father's 
retum from Troy; while in the Electras of Sophocles and 
Euripides the boy was saved with the aid of Electra by a 
trusty servant. 
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given him birth. Therefore, soon after the murder, he 
found himself pursued by the Erinyes or Furies, the dread 
avengers of every violation of the moral laws of the 
World, whether incurred by gods or men. They dogged 
his Steps and pursued him through all the countries of 
the earth, so that he was obliged to seek refuge in the 
temple of Apollo in Delphi. The oracle of that place 
bade him go to Athens and present himself there for trial 
before the court of the Areopagus, which was instituted 
for this trial by Pallas Athena. Athena herseif was the 
presiding judge, and Apollo pleaded in defense of Orestes. 
The votes for and against Orestes were equal, whereupon 
Athena gave her casting vote for the defendant, and he 
was adjudged acquitted. 

Another version relates that only a part of the Furies 
accepted this verdict. The dissenting ones continued to 
pursue Orestes, so that he was again obliged to appeal 
for help to the oracle at Delphi. This time the oracle 
commanded him to go to Tauris, seize there an ancient 
image of Artemis, which was said to have fallen from the 
sky, and convey it to Attica. Apollo promised him 
complete release from the Furies when this deed was 
accomplished. Orestes and Pylades sailed to Tauris, but 
upon arriving there were captured by the inhabitants and 
delivered over to the priestess, who, according to the 
barbaric custom of the land, was to sacrifice them at the 
altar of the goddess. At the critical moment, however, 
they discovered that the priestess of the temple was 
Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, who was believed to 
have been sacrificed in Aulis. Iphigenia, Orestes, and 
Pylades then planned to carry off the sacred image and 
escape to Greece. Through the Intervention of Athena 
they succeeded, and Orestes was hencef orth released from 
the pursuit of the Furies. 
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BLOOD-GUILT AMONG THE GREEKS * 

To appreciate the causes of the inner conflicts and 
sufferings of Orestes we must understand the attitude of 
the ancient Greeks toward murder. In primitive times 
we find the generally accepted belief that the soul sur- 
vived after death, and had the power to influenae the 
fortunes of the living. If a man was murdered, his spirit 
demanded that his death be avenged by his nearest sur- 
viving kinsmen, and if they neglected to do so, the spirit 
could work as a perpetual curse in their lives. This 
belief that the ghost of the murdered person demanded 
vengeance is the basis of the Greek ideas regarding the 
punishment of murder. But in primitive times murder 
was not regarded as a crime against gods and men, but 
rather as an injury against the murdered person which 
had to be avenged by his surviving relatives. It was 
their duty to exact bloöd for blood under penalty of 
terrible persecution by the ghost of the murdered man. 
If, however, the murderer fled to a foreign land, the ghost 
of the victim, no longer enraged by the sight of the 
murderer, was supposed to be appeased, for the influenae 
of the ghost did not extend beyond the confines of the 
country in which he had lived. The murderer in the 
foreign land was not regarded as tainted and could asso- 
ciate on terms of equality with his f ellow men, so long as he 
Hved out of the sphere of activity of the dead man's spirit. 

In Homeric times the old custom of blood- vengeance 
relaxed. We hear that it was then possible for the mur- 
derer to Compound for the life of his victim by paying a 
fine to the kinsfolk or by going into exile. But the 

* Cf . here Wilamowitz-Moellendorßf's Introduction to his 
edition of the Choephorce of ^schylus {Blutrache und 
Muüermord), pp. 3-30. Berlin, 1896. 
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custom of the blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
populär consciousness that it was revived and intensified 
in historical times. The causes of this revLval are obscnre. 
Suffice it to say that some time after Homer the murderer 
was regarded as poUuted, he was under a curse and brought 
curse upon all with whom he came in contact. The 
wrath of the dead could no longer be appeased by the 
flight of the murderer into a foreign land. The spirit 
pursued him everyivhere, over land and sea, and the 
Erinyes aided in this endless pursuit. The primitive 
belief that the living must avenge the dead reeeived a 
more solemn sanetion, there was no expiation for blood- 
shed, no possibility of relief for the aecursed murderer. 
A terrible dilemma arose. If the surviving kinsman 
obeyed the law and avenged the dead, he in turn became 
a murderer and was at the mercy of the kindred of his 
victim; if he neglected his duty, he was liable to the 
same penalties as the murderer himself. And so a 
murder onee committed brought in its train an endless 
chain of crime and suffering or, as iEschylus says in his 
Agamemnon OL 758 ff.) : * it is the impious deed that gives 
birth to more such deeds after it, and like to its own race '. 
Here the cult of Apollo, whose worship was centered in 
Delphi and whose spiritual influence had in time become 
the greatest in Greece, came to the assistance of the 
troubled Greek conscience. Whatever Apollo may have 
been in earlier times, we find that from the eighth Century 
on he Stands forth from among the other divinities as the 
god of light and of purity, to whom every stain of blood is 
abhorrent. Naturally the great moral questions and 
perplexities with respect to murder were submitted to 
this Delphic god. He undertook to mediate between man 
and the terrible forces of revenge to which he was exposed. 
He was the just god who could estimate the various 
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degrees of guilt and in some cases exercise clemency. 
Although he continued to enforce the old duty of ven- 
geance and even quickened the moral sense of the avenger, 
he offered under certain circumstances the possibility of 
escape from permanent pollution by some elaborate 
ritual of purification and various acts of atonement. 

The Delphic religion with its ritual of purification from 
murder naturally affected the story of Orestes, for the 
unnatural crime of Orestes afforded the Delphic priest- 
hood the most impressive text for expounding the teach- 
ings of the god. According to the general belief of the 
Greeks Orestes did right in murdering his mother, but 
by so doing he called forth the activity of the Erinyes 
against him. Who then was to protect him and assert 
even against the dread goddesses that his act was just? 
None eise than the Delphic god, the supreme arbiter of 
justice and purity. And so we find that in the develop- 
ment of the legend and in its treatment by the tragic 
poets it is Apollo who directs the actions of Orestes, and 
finally releases him from the pursuit of the Erinyes and 
purifies him from the stain of murder. 



THE LEGEND OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA IN 
ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

The legend of Orestes as outlined above is constructed 
from various still extant accounts of Greek poets. The 
development of the legend in literature shows a distinct 
effort on the part of the poets to deepen the moral motives 
of the principal characters and give a fuller expression 
and finer Organization to every phase of the story. In 
the foUowing sketch of the treatment which the legend 
received in Greek poetry we shall dwell especially upon 
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those works which in some way distinctly influenced 
Goethe's drama. 

Homer knows as yet nothing of the story of Iphigenia's 
experience in Aulis, and of the matricide and remorse of 
Orestes, the two branches of the legend which were 
united by Euripides. In fact, the name of Iphigenia does 
not yet occur in Homer. In the Iliad IX, IL 142 ff., Aga- 
menmon teils Nestor that he has three daughters, Chry- 
sothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa, any one of whom he 
is willing to give to Achilles in marriage. The story of 
Agamemnon's murder appears first in the Odyssey. 
Here it is related that JEgisthus, the paramour of Cly- 
taemnestra, slew Agamemnon on his retm*n from Troy,* 
that Orestes fled or was despatched to Athens, that after 
the murder ^Egisthus and Cl)rtaemnestra reigned seven 
years in MycensB, but that in the eighth Orestes returned 
and slew iEgisthus. Clytsemnestra died at the same 
time, but we are not told how.f It is possible to assume 
that she died by her own hand. In the Homeric account 
there is nowhere a divine command of Apollo that Orestes 
should take vengeance. The deed of Orestes is regarded 
as a natural and laudable revenge. There is no mention 
of a persecution by the Fm*ies. 

In the Cyprian Lays, an epic of the Trojan cycle 
assigned by some to Stasinus (eighth Century b.c.), we 
hear of Iphigenia as one of the daughters of Agamemnon, 
of her sacrifice in Aulis and her removal by the goddess 
to Tauris. Stesichorus of Himera (632-552 b.c.) wrote 
a long and very celebrated poem on the story of Orestes, 
the Oresieia, Only very few fragments of it have come 
down to US, but an effort has been made to reconstruct 

* Cf. Odyssey I, U. 29 ff.; I, U. 298 ff.; HI, U. 193 ff.; IV, 
11. 514-535; XI, U, 404-434. 
t lUd. III, U. 303 ff. 
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its general outline with the help of archaeology.* From 
these investigations it appears that in this poem Clytaem- 
nestra slew her husband, that Orestes was saved by bis 
nurse, and after some years returned and killed iEgisthus 
and bis motber. After tbe raurder the Erinyes perse- 
cuted bim, and Apollo furnisbed bim witb a divine bow 
and aiTows as a protection against tbem. Tbe drama of 
iEscbylus probably foUowed tbe general outlines of tbe 
story of tbe Oresteia, — Tbe sacrifice of Ipbigenia is also 
referred to by Pindar (522-448 b.c.), wbo in bis eleventb 
Pytbian ode (478 b.c.) suggests tbat tbe motives of 
Cl)rt8emnestra's crime may bave been ber desire of revenge 
for tbe sacrifice of Ipbigenia in Aulis. Tbese brief notices 
will suflSce to sbow tbat tbe Orestes legend bad been con- 
siderably developed and etbically deepened during the 
period between Homer and ^Eschylus. 

A legend so rieb in dramatic possibilities naturally 
appealed to the Greek dramatists and became one of 
their most populär themes. The three greatest tragic 
poets of Greece, -^schylus (525-456 b.c.), Sopbocles 
(496-406 b.c.), and Euripides (480-406 b.c.), dramatized 
tbe various phases of the legend. Eight of tbese dramas 
bave come down to us. They are : The Orestean trilogy 
of iEscbylus, also called tbe Oresteia, consisting of the 
Agamemnon, tbe Choephorce, and tbe Eum^nides; the 
Electra of Sopbocles, and tbe Eledra, tbe Orestes, the 
Iphigenia in Avlis, and tbe Iphigenia amx)ng the Taurians 
of Euripides.f 

* Cf . Carl Robert. Bild und Lied. Archaeologiache Bei' 
träge zur Geschichte der griechischen Heldensage, pp. 149-191. 
Berlin, 1881. 

t-^scbylus and Sopbocles also dramatized the Iphigenia 
theme. Cf. Welcker, Die Aeschyl. Trü., pp. 408 fif. and 
415. 
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In moral significance, boldness of oonoeption, and 
grandenr of language the Orestean trilogy of .^Ischylus 
represents perhaps the highest achievement of the Greek 
drama. One thought inspires the whole drama, that of 
guilt and retribution. The first play of the trilogy 
represents Agamemnon upon his triumphant retnrn from 
Troy treacheronsly murdered by Clytaemnestra. The 
main stress is here laid upon the character of Cl3rtaBm- 
nestra, who is the only assassin of her husband and a 
truly colossal figure. She acts with cold, calculating 
energy and is animated by a relentless hatred of her 
husband, because he allowed her favorite daughter Iphi- 
genia to be sacrificed in Aulis. The poet assumes that 
the sacrifice really took place. 

Retribution upon Clytaenmestra and her paramour 
iEgisthus is the theme of the second drama of the trilogy, 
the Choephorcß (Libation-bearers). The drama is so 
called from the chorus, which is composed of captive 
Trojan women who have been sent by Clytaemnestra to 
pour Ubations upon the tomb of Agamemnon. Orestes, 
a child at the time of his father's murder, has grown up 
to manhood at the court of his uncle Strophius of Phocis. 
At the express command of Apollo he has been ordered 
to execute the blood-feud upon ^gisthus and Cljrtfiem- 
nestra and threatened with the severest penalties if he re- 
f used to obey. He accordingly proceeds to Argos, and finds 
Electra at the tomb of his f ather. Strengthened by her in 
his resolve, he slays iEgisthus and his mqther. But imme- 
diately after the deed he is attacked by the Furies. He 
experiences a stränge anguish, feels that he is going mad, 
and rushes away from the scene. It is important to note 
the spirit in which he commits the murder. He feels 
that it is monstrous to shed his mother's blood, but he 
knows that Apollo demands of him vengeance. Disobe- 
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dience to the god's will is the greater of the two evils, and 
so he resolutely proceeds to the deed. Only once — at the 
moment when his mother makes a most pathetic appeal 
to him — he hesitates, but when Pylades reminds him of 
the command of the god, he executes_ the deed. The 
attack of the Furies is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that he is overcome by remorse, for his attitude later on 
shows that he is fully convinced of the justice of his 
cause. According to the then prevalent views a matri- 
cide must be pursued by the Furies. The Furies are the 
avenging deities of unnatural crimes; such a crime has 
been committed, and hence they have gained the right to 
pursue Orestes. He knows what punishment he must 
incur by murdering his mother, and yet he does not 
falter in the duty he owes to his father. He is indeed 
*pius facto et sceleratus eodem'. 

The Eumenides fittingly close the tragedy. The deed 
of Orestes committed at the command of Apollo, the 
representative of the younger dynasty of gods, offended 
the Furies, who belong to the older divinities. They 
appear in the drama in bodily form and pursue Orestes, 
so that he is obliged to seek refuge in the shrine of his 
protecting god in Delphi. Apollo sends him to Athens 
to be tried before the court of the Areopagus with Pallas 
Athena as the presiding judge. The Furies, aroused by 
the ghost of Clytaemnestra, accuse Apollo of mocking 
them, the ancient divinities, and of stealing from them 
their victim. Apollo ejects them from his sanctuary, 
boldly asserting that the deed of Orestes was done at his 
command, because the violation of the marriage-bond 
demanded such action. The Furies then dog the steps 
of Orestes tili he arrives in Athens. Before the court of 
the Areopagus the Furies are the accusers, Apollo the 
defender of Orestes. When the pleadings are over« the 
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judges of the Areopagus cast their votes, and the number 
is found equal. Athena then gives her casting vote in 
favor of Orestes and he is acquitted. The Furies are at 
first very wroth and threaten to call down cnrses and 
devastations upon the Athenian land, but Athena appeases 
them by promising them a shrine to be erected in their 
honor dose to the hill of Areopagus. Henceforth they 
are to be venerated by the name of Semnce (the venerable 
ones) or Eumenides (the gracious or benevolent ones), 
and are to be propitious goddesses who, though still con- 
tinuing to punish crimes, will be ready to grant mercy 
to penitent sinners and give succor to all men. The 
appeased Furies then depart to their newly appointed 
home, calling down blessings upon Athens. 

In this drama Orestes and his fortunes sink into the 
background, and the interest centers in great religious and 
moral issues represented by the ancient and the younger 
gods. Guilt is weighed against guilt, duty against duty. 
No reconciliation seems possible until Athena, the goddess 
of Wisdom, steps in and pardons Orestes. Orestes is 
but the object of conflicting divine agencies. His final 
release is not the result of inner repentance, but of a 
reconciliation of rival Claims of powerful divinities. 

THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. 

The subject of this drama is the same as that of the 
Choephorce of iEschylus, except that the interest of the 
poet is here centered not so much in the large questions of 
Destiny, Justice, the Erinyes, but rather in human 
character, especially that of Electra. After the murder 
of her father she is filled with an implacable hatred of her 
unnatural mother and the insolent uEgisthus. The desire 
to avenge her father detwmines her whole being. She 
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Kves in indignity and want, and will not resign herseif 
to her fate. Her sole comfort is that by her daily wails 
she can disturb the happiness of the murderers. Orestes 
executes here the deed, as in the Odyssey, in a spirit of 
righteous retribution. It is a deed of merit about which 
no doubt can be entertained. Sophocles takes his stand 
upon the primitive belief according to which matricide 
is the simple duty of Orestes, involving no poUution and 
requiring no expiation. We find in him no conflict of 
Claims, no choice between alternative penalties. The 
command of Apollo is brief, and its words show that the 
god expects no reluctance on the part of Orestes. When 
the deed is done, Electra displays nothing but exultation, 
and Orestes shows no signs of madness. There is not a 
hint in the drama of a persecution by the Furies. In fact 
the deed seems so meritorious to Electra and Orestes that 
both expect from it eternal and unqualified glory. 

THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 

There is an undoubted spirit of skepticism in Euripides 
toward the mythology of his countrymen. His age 
regarded him as a notorious free-thinker, and it is apparent 
that he had little sympathy with much of the legendary 
material which he dramatized. He frequently showed 
his hostility to the current polytheism by making his 
characters express doubt in the wisdom and justice of 
the gods. He did not admire the old heroic legends and 
therefore often treated them with an almost modern 
realism. His Electra is written in that spirit. The old 
heroic World is here stripped of its grandeur. Electra is 
married to a peasant and performs the ignoble office of a 
slave. She cherishes the deepest hatred against her 
mother and iEgisthus, bewails the disgraceful fate of her 
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father, and prays that the exiled Orestes may return to 
avenge Agamemnon. The new element introduced by Eu- 
ripides is the degradation and personal snffering of Electra 
at the hands of her mother and -^gisthus. This personal 
wrong done to Electra furnishes her and Orestes with an 
additional motive for wishing to avenge themselves upon 
Clytaemnestra and her paramour. -^gisthus is killed in 
cold blood, but when Clytaemnestra approaches, Orestes 
is seized with a feeling of horror at the thought of the 
crime he is about to commit. The Orestes of -^schylus 
also falters for a moment, but upon being reminded of the 
Oracle of Apollo he unflinchingly strikes the blow. The 
Orestes of Euripides, however, doubts the wisdom of 
Apollo, because the god commanded him to commit a 
deed which is repugnant to his natural feelings and which 
he must regard as an impious crime.* After the murder of 
Clytaemnestra Orestes is seized with remorse and anguish. 
At the end of the drama the Dioscuri, the brothers of 
Cl)rtaemnestra, appear and pronounce her fate as just, 
though they doubt the wisdom of Phcebus in assigning 
the execution of the murder to Orestes.f They then declare 
that Orestes must leave Argos, that he is to be persecuted 
to madness by the avenging Furies, but that he is ulti- 
mately to be acquitted from guilt by the court of the 
Areopagus. — Whatever may be the poetic limitations of 
the play, it is certain that Euripides has succeeded in 
humanizing the conduct of Orestes. His doubts, his 
inner conflicts, and his consciousness of guilt are essen- 
tially modern. 

* Cf . 11. 967 fif. t Cf . 1. 1302. 
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THE ORESTES OF EURIPIDES. 

This work is one of the most unequal dramas of Eurip- 
ides, beginning with scenes of remorse and madness 
which are to be classed with his most inspired efforts, but 
ending with a series of intrigues and stratagems which 
are unworthy of a great poet. The action takes place on 
the sixth day after the murder of iEgisthus and Cl)rtaBm- 
nestra, and what interests us particularly is the poet's 
conception of the character of Orestes. The hero is 
divided against himself. His attitude toward his crime 
ranges from absolute condemnation in his calmest mo- 
ments to a justification of it when driven to extremes. 
We have here a conscience-stricken character, doubting 
the wisdom and benevolence of Apollo, and believing that 
the god incited him to a crime which Agamemnon him- 
self would not have approved of. For the murder of 
Cl)rtaemnestra could not restore the dead to life, but was 
sure to bring evil upon the living. He confesses that he 
suffers most from his own remorse, and that the Furies; 
terrible though they be, are a secondary affliction. In 
short, we have here a conception of Orestes which in 
some respects resembles that of Goethe. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS OF EURIPIDES. 

This drama is interesting to us because it represents 
the most momentous experience in the early youth of 
Iphigenia. Its action is in brief as follows: The Greek 
fleet has been detained in Aulis by thwarting winds, and 
the seer Calchas reveals to the- leaders that the angry 
Artemis demands the sacrifice of Iphigenia as the price 
of a successful voyage. Agamemnon at first refuses to 
obey, but is finally persuaded by Menelaus and Odysseus 
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to yield. He sends a letter to Argos, directing Cl3rtaem- 
nestra to bring Iphigenia to the camp without delay, 
on the pretext that he wishes to give her in marriage to 
Achilles. But as the day of her arrival approaches, he 
shrinks from the dreadful deed, and sends another letter 
to his wife countermanding his previous order. This 
letter is, however, intercepted by his brother Menelaus, 
and Clytaemnestra arrives with Iphigenia and the Infant 
Orestes in Aulis. Achilles knows nothing of the artifice 
in which his name was used to entice Iphigenia to Aulis, 
but soon the terrible design of Calchas is revealed to him 
and Clytaemnestra. The disconsolate mother appeals to 
Achilles f or protection, and he, moved to pity f or the help- 
less girl, promises to do everything to save Iphigenia 
from death. Then f ollows a meeting between Agamemnon 
and Cl)rtaemnestra. She upbraids her husband in most 
violent terms; the terrified maiden makes a most pathetic 
appeal to her father for her life; Achilles returns prepared 
to go to extremes to shield Iphigenia. Then, after the 
first shock is past, a sudden change of mind takes place 
in Iphigema. She resolves to resign herseif willingly to 
death for the good of her people and to prevent a hope- 
less combat between her brave champion and the relent- 
less army. Cl)rtaBmnestra is forced to acquiesce in this 
decision, and with a touching farewell to her mother and 
her Infant brother the heroic maiden goes resolutely to 
the altar. In an epilogue, which is probably spurious, 
we are informed that when the fatal blow had been Struck, 
it was discovered that the immolated body was that of a 
doe, and not of Iphigenia. — ^This drama was translated 
by Schiller in 1788. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE TAURIC IPHIGENIA. 

The legend of the release of Orestes from the Furies 
was a subject of such far-reaching interest to the Greeks 
that another legend was developed on the subject quite 
different from that dramatized by -^schylus, namely, the 
legend which represented the release of Orestes as con- 
ditioned by his capture of the Image of Artemis from 
Tauris, where Iphigenia after her rescue from Aulis served 
as a priestess at the shrine of the goddess.* To under- 
stand and appreciate the theme of this drama of Euripides 
as compared with that of Goethe we must mquire mto the 
origin of the legend. 

Iphigenia was originally a moon-goddess, identified or 
associated with the goddess Artemis or Hecate, and 
worshipped in Greece and Asia Minor. She presided over 
births and, in general, was potent over the destinies of 
women. In prehistoric times she was appeased by 
human sacrifices, but with the progress of civilization 
this barbarous custom gradually disappeared, and, 
instead of being entirely abolished, was replaced in some 
cases by milder ceremonies which were curious rem- 
iniscences of the old sacrifices. So at Halae, on the 
southeastern coast of Attica, there was in historic times 
a temple in honor of Artemis Tauropolos {' goddess of 
kine') containing a wooden image of the goddess. Annual 
festivals, called Tauropolia, were here celebrated, at which 
a man was led to the altar, as though he were a victim, 

* It is still an imsettled question whether both fonns of the 
legend lived in the populär consciousness at the same tüne 
and in equal strength, or whether the legend as treated by 
iEschylus is older and was gradually supplanted by the 
younger legend as found in Euripides. 
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and had blood drawn from his neck by a Scratch of the 
sword. Also at Braiiron, several miles southwest of 
Halae, a goddess was worshipped who originally seems to 
have been called Iphigenia and in historical times the 
Brauronian Artemis* Every five years a great festival 
was held at Braiiron in her honor, at which Attic maidens 
brought she-goats as offerings to her. 

The same custom of offering human sacrifices to a 
maiden goddess was practiced in ancient times in the 
Tauric Chersonese, the modern Crimea. Travelers who feil 
into the hands of the natives were slaughtered on a sea-cliff 
before the temple of this goddess. When the Greeks in 
the conrse of their voyages became acquainted with this 
people, the similarity of names and religious practices 
naturally led them to identify the Taurian goddess with 
their own Artemis Tauropolos. As the moral and relig- 
ious Hf e of the Greeks advanced, they regarded the human 
sacrifices hinted at in their own ceremonies in Halae and 
Brauron as so brutal that they ascribed such practices 
to the barbarians in Tauris, and thus satisfied the scruples 
of their national conscience. Accordingly, the tradition 
gradually developed that after the Image of Artemis had 
been rescued from Tauris and brought to Greece, the 
human sacrifices were aboUshed and replaced by the 
milder ceremonies in Halse and Brauron with which they 
were familiär. Thus the transplanting of the image of the 
goddess to Greece was interpreted by the people as a deed 
of great national and religious significance, symbolizing 
the superiority of Greek civilization over the brutal 
religion of the barbarians.f 

Just by what mythological process the daughter of 

* Cf. /pÄ. Taur., U. 1446-1467. 

t Cf. R. Förster. Iphigenie, Breslau, 1895. 
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Agamemnon became associated with the goddess Artemis- 
Iphigenia-Tauropolos and was finally made a priestess of 
the latter must, like all similar mythological questions, 
remain a matter of conjecture. Snffice it to say that. 
such transformations are not infrequent in mjrthology. 
It is the national Import of the legend as finally developed 
that particularly concerns us here. The seizure by a 
Greek hero of the very ancient and sacred image of 
Artemis from a barbarous people addicted to human 
sacjrifices, and its removal to Hellas, the land of superior 
civilization and humanity, appealed most strongly to the 
national consciousness of the Greeks and furnished the 
Greek dramatists with a most welcome theme. This 
glorious feat Euripides ascribes to Orestes and makes 
it the Center of interest of his most finished drama. 

IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS OF 
EURIPIDES. 

Euripides connects his drama with the Eumenides of 
iEschylus by assuming that only a part of the Furies 
accepted the judgment of Athena, while the rest refused 
to yield to it and continued to persecute Orestes * The 
latter therefore again appealed to the oracle of Apollo, 
who promised him final deliverance if he carried away 
the wooden image of Artemis from Tauris to Attica. The 
action of the drama begins with the arrival of Orestes and 
Pylades in Tauris to execute the task demanded by Apollo. 

The play opens with a prologue in which Iphigenia gives 
an account of her family, of her miraculous escape from 
Aulis through the intervention of the goddess, and her 
removal to Tauris, where as priestess of the goddess she 
has to perform the cruel duty of sacrificing all Greeks who 
arrive on the shores of the land. She also relates a 
* Cf. Iph. Taur,, II. 961-971. 
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mysteriouö dream which she had on the previous night 
and which convinced her that her only brother Orestes 
was dead. Onr attention is thus at once directed to the 
f ate of Orestes. She then withdraws with her attendants 
to off er funeral rites to his shade. In the next scene 
Orestes and Pylades appear and reconnoiter the temple 
to find out how they can most readily get access to the 
statue. Finding the task very diffieult, they decide to 
conceal themselves in the caves along the seashore tili 
nightfall, when they expect to make the attempt. Iphi- 
genia then returns and bewails the fate of her brother, of 
the house of Atreus and her own wretched destiny, when 
a herdsman enters and announces that two young Greeks 
after a stubborn fight have been captured on the seashore. 
The name of one of them is Pylades; the name of the 
'other, who acted like one possessed by the Furies, is 
unknown. Iphigenia is addressed as *the daughter of 
Agamemnon and CI)rtaßmnestra', and so we mnst assume 
that her ancestry is known to the Taurians. She Orders 
the captives to be brought to her, and believing that her 
brother is dead, she feels now no compassion for the 
strangers, although formerly she was wont to pity the 
unfortunate victims that were to be sacrificed by her. 
She wishes that Menelaus and Helen, through whonx she 
and her family snffered so mueh, might be stranded upon 
the shores of Tauris so that she could wreak her vengeance 
upon them. But when her savage revengeful mood sub- 
sides, she expresses a protest against human sacrifices, 
and doubts whether gods can take pleasure in such cruel 
practices. 

When the captives are brought to her, Iphigenia 
questions them about their home and parentage. Orestes 
resolves to die without revealing his identity, but finally 
mentions Mycenae as his birthplace. By rapid inter- 
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change of questions Iphigenia then learns the fate of the 
Greek heroes before Troy, the tragic story of her family, 
and above all that Orestes still lives. This Information 
gives a new turn to her thoughts. She proposes to save 
one of her captives on condition that the pardoned one 
bear for her a letter to a dear friend in Argos. The other 
captive is to be sacrificed to the goddess. Orestes is 
ready to die and begs that the letter be entrusted to 
Pylades. When Iphigenia withdraws to prepare the 
letter, there ensues the fine and celebrated scene in which 
the two friends vie with each other as to who should do 
the commission for the priestess and escape death. 
Finally Orestes prevails upon Pylades to go to Greece. 
Iphigenia then returns with the letter; Pylades takes an 
oath to deliver it safely, but fearing that it might be lost 
in shipwreck, he asks her to let him know its contents. 
Iphigenia then reads the letter addressed to her brother 
Orestes, in which she informs him of her miraculous 
escape from death in Aulis, and begs him to rescue her 
from the barbarous land of Tauris and bring her back to 
Argos. Pylades immediately hands the letter to Orestes. 
Then follows the recognition of brother and sister, after 
Orestes has furnished unmistakable proofs of his idientity. 
Orestes then explains to his sister his mission in Tauris. 
Iphigenia is eager to help him and return with him to 
Greece, but how can they elude the king and seize the 
Image? Orestes proposes that they kill the king, but 
Iphigenia rejects this, for ' it would be a foul deed that 
strangers slay their host '. It seems impossible to carry 
away the Image by stealth, because it is guarded day and 
night. Finally Iphigenia suggests a plan which must 
have strongly appealed to the Greek love of cunning. 
She intends to teil the king that the strangers, being 
tainted with crime, have poUuted the image, and that 
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therefore she must purify it by carrying it down to the 
sea, attended only by her maidens. The captives, being 
unhallowed, must also, before their sacrifice, be bathed 
in the sea. When all three will have arrived at the sea- 
shore, they can board the ship which brought Orestes 
and Pylades to Tauris, and then sail with the Image to 
Greece. 

Her plot succeeds. Orestes and Pylades withdraw, and 
Thoas arrives just as Iphigenia is carrying the sacred 
image out of the temple. In the dialogue that foUows 
the Greek heroine splendidly displays her craft and her 
intellectual superiority over the credulous and simple- 
minded barbarian. He believes her story pf the pollution 
of the strangers and the image, and accepts her Suggestion 
that the people, in order to escape contamination, should 
stay at home, while she and the strangers proceed to the 
seashore. She also makes him draw his mantle over his 
eyes when the strangers come from the temple, lest he 
become tainted with their crime. Thus, carrying the 
image, she effects her escape with her brother and Pylades, 
while Thoas remains behind to purify the temple with fire. 

Suddenly a messenger arrives with the startling news 
that while Iphigenia was performing her mysterious rites 
of purification, a Greek ship appeared and took on board 
the two captives along with the priestess and the image. 
The Scythians tried to prevent it, but were unsuccessful. 
However, when the ship "^as about to depart, a gale 
arose and drove it on the rocks, so that the fugitives were 
again in the power of the king. The indignant Thoas; 
threatening terrible revenge, then bids his men to hasten 
to the seashore and bring back the fugitives. At this 
critical moment, when all seems lost, Pallas Athena 
appears and informs the king that all had happened in 
obedience to the command of Apollo, and bids him to 
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allow the prisoners, the priestess, and her attendants to 
return to Greece. She then instructs Orestes to place the 
image in Halse in Attica, where certain rites are to be 
paid to* the goddess Artemis. Iphigenia is upon her 
retnrn to continue to serve the goddess as priestess in 
Brauron, near HalsB. Thoas religiously yields to the 
commands of Athena. The great mission of Orestes ia 
thus accomplished, and all ends in peace. 

Careful investigations of Goethe's Iphigenie have 
proved conclusively ttat Groethe drew freely from all the 
Greek dramas which treated of the legends of Orestes and 
Iphigenia, although naturally the Iphigenia among the 
Taurians of Euripides was his principal source.* He 
also derived a number of details concerning the Pelopidae 
from the Fabviarum lAber of Hyginus (64 b.c. — 16 a.d.?). 
This work was a well-known Roman primer on m)rthology 
containing a collection of 227 fahles, which are largely 
arguments of ancient play«, most of which are lost. Of 
special importance for Goethe's drama are Fables 85, 86, 
88, 119, and 120. In fact the names of Chrysippus and 
Plisthenes, which occur in the earlier versions of the 
drama, he could have obtained only from Hyginus. f 
In the notes reference has been made to the other classicai 
sources which have or may have influenced some passages 
of Goethe's drama. Most important of these is the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, the relation of which to Goethe's 
Iphigenie will be discussed later, and the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer, the influence of which permeates the whole 
drama. 

*Cf. Hans Morsch. Goethe und die griechischen Bühnen' 
dichter, Progr. Berlin, 1888. 
t Cf . notes to 11. 342 and 366. 
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THE LEGENDS OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA 
IN FRENCH AND GERMAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE GOETHE. 

French classicism favored the dramatization of sub- 
jects taken from Greek and Roman history and m)rthology. 
Accordingly, various phases of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
legends were dramatized by French poets in the 17th and 
18th centnries. In Germany Gottsched (1700-1766) 
tried to reform and elevate the Germandrama by the 
study and Imitation of the French classic dramas. Sev- 
eral German dramatists who stood mider the influence 
of his doctrines adapted some of the French dramas on 
the Orestes and Iphigenia themes for the German stage, 

The most famous of the Iphigenia dramas in France 
is Racine's IphigSnie en Avlide (1674), which, however, 
is based upon an entirely different tradition from that 
followed by Goethe, and had no influence upon him. It 
is interesting to note that Racine conceived but afterward 
abandoned the plan of writing an Iphigenie en Tauride. 
A prose sketch of the first act of this proposed drama 
has come down to us, from which we infer that the love 
of the son of Thoas for Iphigenia was to form an important 
dement in the dramatic action * More important from 
the point of view of its influence upon the German 
Iphigenia dramas is La Orange ChancePs Oreste et Pylade 
ou Iphigenie en Tauride (1699), a t)rpical French classical 
drama, which maintained itself upon the French stage 
for half a Century. Upon this drama of La Orange are 
based the dramas of Johann EUas Schlegel (1719-1749) 
and Christoph Friedrich von Derschau (1714-1799). In 

* Cf . Racine in Les grands icrivains de la France, Vol. IV, 
1-14. This prose sketch was first made known in 1747. 
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1737 Schlegel wrote the drama Geschwister auf Taurien, 
which shows distinctly the influence of La Orange and 
Euripides. In 1747 appeared Derschau's drama 0re8$ 
und Pylades oder das Denkmal der Freundschaft, which 
follows very closely the work of La Orange.* In 1757 
Guhnond de la Touche's IphigSnie en Taunde was pro- 
duced with much enthusiasm upon the French stage, and 
retained its popularity for many years on account of ita 
noble diction and pure verse.f It shows to some extent 
a dependence upon La Orange, but is largely determined 
by the school of Voltau'e, especially by his Mirope (1743), 
This drama of Ouimond de la Touche was the model for 
the libretto which Nicolas Prangois Ouillard wrote in 1778 
for Oluck's famous opera Iphiginie en Tauride, produced 
in Paris in 1779.t 

Besides these dramas, which deal more specifically with 
the Iphigenia theme, the works of Cr^billon (1674-1763), 
Voltaire (1694r-1778), and Gotter (1746-1797) on related 
themes should be considered. In 1707 Cr^billon's AtrSe 
et Thyeste and in 1708 his Electre appeared; Voltah-e's 
drama, Oreste, was produced in 1750. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Gotter (1746-1797), who stood under the direct influence 
of Voltaire and for a time was on terms of intimacy with 
Goethe, wrote two dramas which are of special importance 
from the point of view of their relation to Goethe's 
Iphigenie: Orest und Elektra and Merope, The former 
was produced in Weimar in 1772, the latter in 1773. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent these French 
and German dramas influenced Goethe's Iphigenie* 

* Archiv für Lvtteraturgeschichte XI, 364, and Ersch und 
Gruber, I, 24, 219. 

t Edited by A. Lundehn, Berlin, 1877. 

X This opera was not known to Goethe when he wrote the 
fiist Version of his Iphigenie in 1779. 
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Goethe was an efficient French scholar and took a keen 
interest in the contemporary literature of his country, 
so that we may assume that these dramas did not escape 
his notice. Morsch in his very carefnl investigation of 
this subject * has made it seem probable that several of 
these dramas have left distinct traces of their influenae 
upon Goethe's work. Motives, situations, and expressiona 
occur in these dramas which at once suggest some pas- 
sages in Goethe's Iphigenie, Some of these resemblances 
are doubtless due to the same classical sources used by 
Goethe and his predecessors, others seem to point to a 
direct though probably imconscious influence of the 
older dramas upon Groethe. The most striking of these 
parallels have been cited in the notes. The groimd is 
here very imcertain and must be approached with great 
caution. In many instances it is impossible to assert 
unreservedly that Goethe was dependent upon his prede- 
cessors, for some of these resemblances may be purely 
accidental, while others may be naturally accounted for 
by the analogous characters and situations of the dramas« 
There is one remarkable agreement between La Grange- 
Chancel and Goethe. Both represent Thoas as a suitor of 
Iphigenia and as rejected by the priestess on the ground 
that the gods do not approve of such a Union. Gotter's 
Orest und Elektra presents the largest number of parallel 
situations and passages. In this drama and in Voltaire's 
Oreste, which was its model, we find a Suggestion of that 
spirit of large humanity which permeates the best litera- 
ture of the 18th Century and of which Goethe's Iphigenie 
is perhaps the noblest expression. In Gotter's and 
Goethe's dramas the instinctive love of the sister for the 

* H. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe* 8 Iphigenie, Viertel' 
jahrschrijt für hiUeraturgeschichte, Vol. IV, pp. 80-115. 
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brother plays an important röle and is the characteris- 
tically modern dement in both dramas. There is also a 
Situation in Gotter's drama (V, 9) which in some respects 
is very similar to the second scene of the third act of 
Goethe's Iphigenie, There Grotter's Orestes, like Goethe's 
hero, believes himself in Hades, meets and addresses 
Agamenmon, Cl)rtaBnmestra, and ^gisthus, and wishes to 
be led to his great ancestor Tantalus. In gener al Gotter's 
conception of Orestes resembles Goethe's. He represents 
him as deeply oppressed by his sense of guilt and as 
longing to be released from the hereditary curse of the 
family (IV, 5; V, 3; V, 8). Thus it may be said that Got- 
ter's drama, though an inferior production, furnished 
Goethe with several valuable suggestions which he devel- 
oped in his Iphigenie. 

GOETHE'S RELATION TO CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
UP TO 1779. 

Goethe's acquaintance with the ancients dates back 
to his boyhood. His father, who personally directed his 
education, laid great stress upon the study of ancient and 
modern languages. As the boy was intended for the 
law, the study of Latin was especially emphasized, 
whereas Greek was treated rather superficially. His 
father's Hbrary was well provided with good editions of 
the Roman classics, translations, and various books on 
classical antiquity, so that the boy before going to the 
university had developed a streng interest for the ancients. 
He had then a fairly good knowledge of Roman literature, 
but his knowledge of Greek did not extend much beyond 
the ability to read the New Testament in the original. 
He early became interested in Homer, but on account 
of his limited knowledge of Greek was obliged to read 
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him in translations. In fact, even during his university 
period and some time after he had to depend for his 
knowledge of the Greek classics largely upon Latin^ 
German, and French translations. The pictnres in his 
paternal home also strongly stimulated his interest in 
the classical world. His father had visited Italy in his 
youth, had developed there a love for Italian art and 
life, and had in his collection many pictnres of Roman 
monuments and copies of Italian paintings which aroused 
the boy's desire to see some day that wondrous land of 
art and beauty. All these influences made the boy wish 
to go to the University of Goettingen and devote himself 
there to the study of classical philology with the purpose 
of some day entering upon an academic career. The 
father, however, decided the question of vocation for 
him, and in 1765 he went to the University of Leipzig 
to study law. 

His academic studies in Leipzig were lacking in definite- 
ness of purpose and Organization. Feeling little interest 
in the abstractions and formalisms of law, and vaguely 
longing for a larger self-developraent^ the young Student 
neglected his professional work, and took up in a desul- 
tory way the study of history, philosophy, literature, and 
art. He attended the lectures of the distinguished philolo- 
gist Ernesti, and read Quintilian, the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, the Poetics of Aristotle, but could then hardly 
appreciate the real significance of these writings. 

More fruitful than this desultory philological work were 
his art studies in Leipzig. He was introduced to the 
theory of art by Adam Friedrich Oeser (1717-1799), a 
painter of moderate talents, but a stimulating teacher. 
Oeser was the enthusiastic friend and admirer of Winckel- 
mann (1717-1768), the greatest art critic and classical 
archaeologist in the 18th Century, whose monumental 
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- ,^'-- ^,. ■ ■ ■' r-^..^ ' ^ 
work on the History of Andent Art (1764) paved the way 
for the modern historical study of ancient art. It was 
Oeser who introduced young Goethe to the works of 
Winckelmann and to Lessing's Laokoon (1766), and these 
works the poet regarded as among the most potent influ- 
ences of his sojourn in Leipzig. Oeser's teaching that 
the ideal of beauty was simplicity and repose impressed 
him profoundly. Of Lessing's Laokoon he says in his 
autobiography: 'It was a beam of light . . . which that 
most excellent thinker brought down to us through the 
clouds. One must be a young man to reaiize the effect 
which Lessing's Laokoon produced upon us by transporting 
US out of the region of scanty perception to the open 
fields of thought.' * This essay, besides enlightening the 
young Groethe on the essential diflferences between the 
laws of art and poetry, intensified his enthusiasm for 
Greek art and literature by its fine analysis of the beauties 
of Homeric poetry and the Greek drama. 

Of all the contemporary German poets Wieland (1733- 
1813) attracted him most during the Leipzig period, be- 
cause he regarded the spirit of his works as most nearly 
akin to the artistic Ideals of Winckelmann. Wieland, an 
essentially Epicurean nature, after emancipating himself 
from his early pietistic influences, turned to Greek an- 
tiquity for his guidance in life änd art. He was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a Greek, because he often 
chose a Greek background for his novels and poems, and 
preached the Epicurean philosophy of life. In 1766-67 
his Geschichte des Agathon appeared, which, though satu- 
rated with the rationalism of the 18th Century, is Greek 
in costume and scenery. In 1768 Musarion oder die 
Philosophie der Grazien appeared, which especially ap- 

* Cf . Werke (Weimar Ed.), Vol. XXVII, p. 164. 
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pealed to the young Goethe because he r^arded it as a 
modern reproduction of Greek life.* 

Goethe left Leipzig Aug. 28, 1768, for Frankfurt. 
Here he remained for almost two years trjdng to recover 
his undermined health. This second Frankfurt period, 
although important for his philosophical and reli^ous 
development, did little for the enlargement of his knowl- 
edge of classical antiquity. His classical studies reoeived 
a new impulse in ^trassburg, where he arrived April 2, 
1770, to finish his course in law. Goethe's Strassburg 
period is perhaps the most fruitful in his Hfe. It would 
lead US too f ar to develop here how radically his views on 
Hfe and art were changed in Strassburg, and how these 
new ideas determined his Storm and Stress productions. 
Suffice it to say that this great change in Goethe was 
wrought largely through JEerder_ (1744-1803), who, 
though only five years Goethe's senior, had already 
published several works which in originality and sug- 
gestiveness at once raised him to the foremost rank of 
German thinkers. In Opposition to the doctrines of 
Gottsched that poetry was an art that could be learned 
by the study and application of rules derived from the 
works of the ancients and the French classic writers, 
Herder taught that true art and poetry, however mani- 
fold their forms might be, were necessary, spontaneous 
expressions of national life. In the poetry of the Old 
Testament, in the folk-songs, in Shakespeare, Ossian, and 
Homer he found IwilMant examples of the validity of 
his principles. 

The teachings of Herder gave Goethe new Standards 
for the study of literature, enabled him to distinguish 

* Cf. Seuffert, Der junge Goethe und Wieland, ZeUschrift 
für deutsches AÜerthum, Vol. XXVI, pp. 252 ff. 
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between true and artificial poetry, and definitely eman- 
cipated him from the Imitation of French modeis. The 
great national poets became now the object of his enthu- 
siastic study, especially Shakespeare and Homer. Recog- 
nizing that translations could reproduce the matter but 
not the spirit of poetry, he resumed the study of Greek 
so as to be able to read Homer in the original. But as 
his study of the language was very unsystematic, he 
never acquired a sufficient mästery of it to read the more 
difficult Greek authors without the aid of translations.* 
His reverence for classical antiquity during his Strass- 
burg period was nobly expressed in his poem Der Wanderer 
(begun 1770, finished 1772). 

In his correspondence after the Strassburg period we 
find frequent referenees to the Greeks. He studied Plato 
in preparation for his projected drama Leben und Tod des 
Sokrates, and took special delight in reading Theocritus, 
Anacreon, and Pindar.f The influence of Pindar is dis- 
tinctly noticeable in several of the finest lyrical poems of 
this period. In Wetzlar, where he went in May, 1772, his 
classical studies, and especially his readings of Homer 
and Pindar, were continued.J His correspondence of 
this period abounds in Homeric expressions; in the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen he takes up the cause 
of Homer. § We can best study his enthusiasm for Homer 

* For the manner in which he leamed to read Homer in 
the original cf. his letter to Frau von Laroche of Nov. 1774. 
For the difficulty which he experienced in Greek cf . hb letter 
to Schiller of Sept. 28, 1800. 

t Cf. Wanderers Sturmlied (1772), in which Anacreon, 
Theocritus, and Pindar are characterized. 

t Cf. A. Kestner, Goethe und WeHher, 1854, p. 35. 

§Cf. especially his discussion of Robert Woodys Versuch 
über das Originalgenie des Homer, 
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at this time in his world-famous romance Die Leiden des 
jungen Werthers. The sentimental Werther compares the 
simplicity of his life with the patriarchal conditions of 
the Homeric world. The reading of Homer is soothing 
to his troubled heart, and when he has bitter experiences 
in aristocratic society, he retnrns to his home to find 
solace in Homer. Only at the end of the work, when 
deep melancholy takes possession of the hero, he tnrns 
from the cheerful world of Homer to the sad, formless, 
misty World of Ossian * 

Goethe states in his autobiography that he found in 
Greek mythology 'an inexhaustible wealth of divine 
and human Symbols.' He accordingly treated several 
mjrtholo^cal themes in his poems of this period. The 
grandest of these is his fragment Prometheus (1774), 
written in the spirit of the Pindaric ödes, the first larger 
poem in which he adapted an antique theme to modern 
meanings, and one of the most powerful expressions of 
Goethe's revolutionary spirit and his pantheistic belief 
at that time. The Titan Prometheus, having served 
Zeus many years, discovers the inadequacy and narrow- 
ness of the rule of the Olympians and breaks forth in 
open rebellion against them. He turns away from the 
outward gods of tradition and dogma to devote him- 
self to the god who dwells within his heart, who is not 
distinguishable from his inmost being, who is at once 
wisdom and love and the determination to express him- 
self in immortal creative activity. 

Goethe describes in his autobiography his spirit of 
revolt at that time as f ollows : * The bolder members of that 
race (of Titans), Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my 
saints. Admitted to the society of the gods, they would 

* Cf . H. Schreyer, Goethe und Homer, 1884, p. 24. 
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not conduct themselves with due Submission; by their 
haughty bearing as guests they merited the wrath of 
their hospitable patron and brought upon themselves 
a sad exile. I pitied them. Their condition had already 
been set forth by the ancients as truly tragic, and when 
I introduced them in the background of my Iphigenia 
as members of a terrible Opposition, I probably owed to 
them a part of the effect which this piece had the good 
fortune to produce.'* 

His poleniicP against Wieland in 1774 shows most dis- 
tinctly his attitude toward the Greeks at that time. We 
have Seen that in Leipzig Goethe was an admirer of 
Wieland because he then regarded his works as Hellenic 
in spirit, Wieland's popularity had, however, waned 
during the first years of the Storm and Stress period 
because of the light, worldly, and at times even licentious 
character of his stories and poems. Besides, the Storm 
and Stress poets in their boundless enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare found Wieland's translation of his dramas (1762- 
1766) utterly inadequate and his notes an injustice to 
the English dramatist. The spirit of Opposition against 
him broke forth in 1773. In that year Wieland wrote 
a libretto Alceste for the opera of Anton Schweitzer, and 
then published in his Journal, Der tevische Merkur, five 
letters upon his work in which he compared his libretto 
with the Alcestis of Euripides, and claimed a superiority 
for his own production on the ground that he had ideal- 
ized the old classic theme and had treated the ancient 
gods and heroes in the modern spirit. The pretentious 
tone of Wieland's letters and especially his insistence 
upon the importance of observing literary laws aroused 

* Werke (Weimar Ed.), XXVIII, p. 314. Cf. here also 
his poem Grenzen der Menschheit, 
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the Indignation of the Storm and Stress poets, and par- 
ticularly of Goethe. Goethe, who now viewed Greek 
literatnre from Herder's historical standpoint, feit that 
Wieland had wronged the Greeks, and so on a Sunday 
afternoon he dashed off at one sitting his famous satire 
Götter, Helden und Wieland. It was published through 
the instrumentality of his friend Lenz in 1774. We can- 
not disGUSS here the merits of the controversy. For ns 
the Satire is significant in that it shows that Goethe was 
then an enthusiastic admirer of the Greek drama, and 
especially of Euripides and Aristophanes.f He read 
the drama of Euripides with the help of the French 
translation of Brumoy, Theätre des Grecs (Paris, 1730), 
the translation which was afterward used also by Schiller. 
Though Goethe's Interpretation of Euripides in this 
Satire is in part erroneons, it shows an astonishing appre- 
ciation of some of the essential characteristics of the 
Greek dramatist. — Goethe's Opposition to Wieland soon 
disappeared, and a lasting friendship was established 
between them in Weimar. 

From the foregoing sketch it appears that the 
cireumstances of Goethe's life aroused in him from his 
earliest youth a deep interest in Greek life and literature, 
Though his knowledge of the Greek masterpieces was 
very general and imperfect in his Storm and Stress 
period, he instinctively feit their superior beauty and 
value for his artistic development. It is therefore 
but natural that, notwithstanding his many court dis- 
tractions and public duties in Weimar, he continued to 
study assiduously Greek literature. Moreover, the spirit 
of the Weimar court .was very f avorable to classical cul- 

t The Satire against Wieland and the farce Satyros (1773 
er 1774) show distinctly the influence of Aristophanes. 
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tiire. Wieland, on accoimt of his large acquaintance with 
antiquity and his good knowledge of Greek, was regarded 
by the Weimar court as the authoritative Interpreter of 
the classics, and through his personal infiuence and his 
writings ffid much to arouse an interest for and promote 
the cause of classical culture. Knebel worked in the 
same spirit and was jnstly called later by Jean Paul 
' der Hausfreund der Alten '. Herder was from his youth 
a broad and most sympathetic student of the Greeks 
and had an unusual insight into their art and civilization. 
Goethe was on intimate terms with these men, and doubt- 
less derived much Stimulus and help from them. He also 
foUowed with lively interest the various attempts of 
Bürger, Bodmer, and Stolberg to translate Homer, and 
hailed Voss' translation of the Odyssey (1781) as a great 
Service to the cause of the Greek poet. But his special 
attention was devoted to the reading of the Greek 
dramatists,* so that he wa3 well acquainted with the 
best productions of Greek literature when he began to 
work upon his Iphigenie, 

THE GENESIS OF GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE. 

Goethe himself teils us in his autobiography that his 
works are fragments of a great confession.t A great 
passion or a significant experience generally produced in 
him a feeling of deep unrest. He pondered over it for 
weeks or months and did not feel relieved until he found 
for it some adequate poetic expression; While in this 
mood, the report of some event, or more frequently the in- 

* Cf . Riemer, Mittheilungen H, 624, and his letter to Frau 
V. Stein of Sept. 12, 1780. 
t Werke, XXI, p. 65. 
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cidents and characters of some book, suddenly stimulated 
his imagination to poetic creation, Something in the 
book he chanced to read so strongly suggested to him his 
own recent struggles that he more or less iinconsciously 
interpreted the incidents and characters of the book in 
terms of his own experience* Sometimes the relation of 
the poet's life to the subject chosen seems distant and 
obscure, but a closer study of his life will nsually disclose 
to US the reason why the subject roused him to poetic 
activity. It is therefore of prime importance for the 
imderstanding of Goethe's work to discover what phase 
of a subject stimulated him and why it did so, for in this 
way we can get the clearest insight into his artistic pur- 
poses. 'In every work of art', says Goethe, 'great or 
small, everything, even to the minutest details, depends 
upon the conception.' * 

Some of the experiences underlying Goethe's Iphigenie 
are doubtless to be found in his Storm and Stress period. 
In this most productive period of his life he was often 
agitated by a spirit of feverish unrest which at times 
drove him to the brink of despair. His extreme individ- 
ualism led him to defy conventionality in every form, 
in religion, in society, and in art, and to trust the strong 
instincts of his genius in all relations of life. Therefore 
the great mythical heroes of antiquity who had rebelled 
against the rule of the Olympians appealed so strongly to 
his sympathies. With this attitude toward life it was 
inevitable that the duties which he believed he owed 
to himself often clashed with the rights of established 
Society. And so he became involved in several perplexing 
and painful relations from which he could extricate him- 
self only by destroying the peace of mind or the happi- 

* Sprüche in Prosa, No. 234. 
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ness of those whom he deeply loved. Such experiences 
resulted in self-reproach and remorse from which the 
sensitive poet tried to find relief in poetry. We need 
but recall the story of his loves during this period to 
realize the extent and depth of these inner conflicts. 
For his infidelity to Friederike he condemned himself 
more severely than any of his unfavorable critics, and 
gave poetic expression to it in his Götz von Berlichingen 
and Clavigo. But his most significant experience of this 
kind before his departure for Weimar in the fall of 1775 
was his relation to Anna Elisabeth Schönemann, or Lili, 
as Goethe calls her in his l3rrics. His account of this 
relation in the autobiography and his later utterances 
show that he sincerely loved her * However, shortly 
after his engagement to her, when the first flush of joy 
had subsided, the thought of the marriage-bond made 
him uneasy and, as in the case of Friederike several years 
before, he longed for release. He welcomed the arrival 
of the two Counts von Stolberg in Frankfurt, and accepted 
their invitation to join them in a tour through Switzer- 
land * as an experiment to see whether he could renounce 
her '. But in the midst of the grandest Alpine landscapes 
the image of Lili was ever before him, calling him back 
to his native land. Finally, at the summit of St. Gott- 
hard, with Italy before him, his longing to see her proved 
irresistible, and he returned to Frankfurt. But here the 
former state of indecision soon reappeared, strengthened 
by petty irritations and intrigues on the part of both 
families. So he spent several unhappy months, troubled 
by jealousy and doubt, and unable to make the firm 
resolve to marry her or give her up. The fact was that 

* Cf . EckermanrCs Gespräche of March 5, 1830, where 
Goethe speaks of Lili as the first and last whom he truly 
loved. 
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he was then most unsettled in his aims and duties in 
life, and could not even decide the question of his perma- 
nent vocation. He instinctively feit the need of a larger 
self-development; his restless poetic nature rebelled 
against every Suggestion of constraint. The words of 
Fernando in Stella (1775) well express his conflict at 
that time and suggest the Solution. He says: 'This 
condition [of marriage] stifles all my powers, this condi- 
tion robs my soul of all courage, it cramps me. How 
mueh lies dormant within mel How much could be 
developedl I must away into the free world.'* 

The penalty of his inconstancy were pangs of conscience 
and moods of the deepest dejeetion. This appears in his 
correspondence with Countess Auguste von Stolberg, 
sister of his friends, the Counts von Stolberg. This 
correspondence is remarkable in that he had never seen 
her and yet feit that a strong bond of s)rmpathy existed 
between them. Ever since his boyhood he feit the need 
of confessing his inner conflicts to friends, especially to 
women,t and such confessions had a calming influence 
upon him. And so in 1775 he confessed his experiences to 
Auguste von Stolberg and gratefully acknowledged the 
soothing effect of her letters upon him. His letters to 
her reveal a passionate nature divided against itself and 
longing for self-restraint, moderation, and harmony. His 
relations to Lili were such that whatever course of con- 
duct he chose, was sure to be foUowed by disappointment 
and misery. In this frame of mind it occurred to him 
that his condition resembled in some respects that of 

♦ Werke, Vol. XI, p. 412. 

t Of such a nature were among others his relations to Frau 
Böhme, Friederike Oeser, Fräulein von Klettenberg, Char- 
lotte Buff, and above all to his sister Cornelia before her 
marriage to Schlosser in 1773. 
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Orestes, And so we find in a letter to Frau Karsch of 
Aug. 17, 1775 (about a month after his return from 
Switzerland), the foUowing significant sentence: * Perhaps 
the invisible scourge of the Eumenides will soon dri>^e me 
out again from my fatherland ' — a sentence which clearly 
shows that he then viewed his inner conflicts under the 
form of the sufferings of Orestes.* 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that in 
the fall of 1775 he gratef ully accepted Duke Karl Augustes 
invitation to come to Weimar. But the joys and dis- 
tractions of the first wild weeks at the court of Weimar 
did not afford him the relief from his moods of unrest 
and dejection he expected. This relief came from a 
quieter and deeper source : from the f riendship of Frau 
V. Stein. This friendship is one of Goethe's most sig- 
nificant experiences during his first ten years of residence 
in Weimar, in that it profoundly affected his character 
and all the great works conceived during this period, 
especially the Iphigenie. We must therefore acquaint 
ourselves with the nature of this relation. 

GOETHE AND FRAU VON STEIN. 

On his retum from the Swiss journey in the summer 
of 1775 Goethe stopped in Strassburg, and was shown 
there by the physician Zimmermann a Silhouette of 
Charlotte von Stein intended for Lavater's Physio- 
gnomische Fragmente, Goethe examined it with much 
interest and wrote under it the following words: *It 
would be a glorious spectacle to see how the world is 

* Schröer in his edition of Iphigenie asserts that the char- 
acter of Orestes in the Orestes of Euripides gave Goethe the 
initial impulse for his drama. Cf. Goethe, Werke (Deutsche 
National-Litteratur) Vol. IX, pp. xxi ff. 
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mirrored in this soul. She sees the world as it is, and 
yet through the medium of love.' The admiration 
ealled forth by this Silhouette developed into passion 
shortly after he met her in Weimar. 

She was the wife of a respectable but rather com- 
monplace nobleman who was attached to the Court 
of Weimar in the capacity of master of the horse. 
The marriage, though not unhappy, was devoid of 
love. When Goethe met her, she was past thirty 
and mother of a large family. Some years after her 
first acquaintance with Goethe, Schiller described her 
as foUows: ' She never could have been beautiful, but her 
countenance has a gentle seriousness and quite a peculiar 
openness. A sound understanding, feeling, and truth 
Ke in her being.' * She was a woman of the intellectual 
rather than the emotional t3rpe, and had developed a 
self-possession and calmness of manner which were in 
marked contrast to the restless spirit of the poet. Gares 
and poor health had given her a touch of melaneholy 
which led her to withdraw as f ar as possibie from the 
gayeties of the court and find pleasure in a more reflec- 
tive life. She feit a keen interest in the rising literature 
of her country, and had the power to grasp the thoughts 
of others and hold them fast. Goethe's previous loves 
had been young girls, naive, beautiful, charming, but 
intellectually far beneath him; in Frau von Stein he 
found a woman of high rank, of culture and experience, 
who knew much about the conduct of life which he 
had yet to learn. Above all he realized that she under- 
stood him better than any woman he had previously 
known, and to this fact we must ascribe the power and 
influence she wielded over him for so many years. Ac- 

* Schiller's letter to Kömer of Aug. 12, 1787. 
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quaintance rapidly developed into intimacy, and she soon 
became his dosest confidant and the object of his pas- 
sionate adoration. In January, 1776, the series of the 
poet's letters to her began, in which for the next ten years 
we find the most faithful record of his intellectual and 
emotional life. Grimm calls these love-letters 'one of 
the most beautiful and touching memorials found in all 
literature \ The poet confesses to her ever3rthing, from 
the trivial happenings of his daily life to his most serious 
thoughts on poetry, philosophy, and science. His love * 
was at first impassioned and stormy; he vaguely hoped 
that some day they might be united. Gradually the 
impossibility of such a union dawned upon him, and when 
at last he realized that he must abandon such hopes, 
their relation assumed a more natural and calmer tone. 

The influence she exerted upon him he frequently 
expressed in most enthusiastic terms. He could not 
comprehend the secret of her influence, but he power- 
fuUy feit it. He feit that with her help he was realizing 
his best seif, that a look, a word from her often dis- 
pelled the visions and spectres of his morbid fancy. He 
begged for her presence, and was in despair when she 
left Weimar for a few days. He called her 'his com- 
forter ', ' his soother ', ' his angel ', * his golden lady '. Her 
presence calmed him, her voice soothed the agitation of 
his heart. In the poem addressed to her Apr. 14, 1776, 
he describes his relation to her in the foUowing beautiful 
and significant lines: 

^6ag n)aS tmll baS Scl^dfal unS beteitett? 
6ag nne 6anb ed und fo tein genau? 
Std^ bu tvarft in ah^tl^itn Reiten 
SJleine ©dufter ober meine %ta\x. 

Äannteft jeben 3^0 iw meinem Söcfen, 
©jpäl^teft hne bie reinfte ^Rettoe Hingt, 
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5tonnteft mtd^ mit c i n c m Slide lef en 
3)cn fo fd^toet ein ftetblid^ 2lug* butd^brtngL 
3:ro^fteft ^Jläfeigung bcm l^ei^n Slute, 
Slid^tcteft bcn tüilbcn irren Sauf, 
Unb in beinen (Sngel^rmen rul^te 
2)ie gerftörte Sruft fid^ lieber auf." * 

Frau von Stein doubtless helped him to attain that 
self-control, moderation, and harmony of spirit for which 
he had vainly striven in Frankfurt. In his diary of 
Aug. 7, 1779, he gives us a very interesting retrospect of 
his life which throws much light upon the struggles of 
his early Weimar period. He says : 'A calm glance back 
on my past life, on the confusion, activity, youthful pas- 
sion for knowledge, how it roams about everyivhere to 
find something satisfying. How, especially, I found 
delight in mysteries — ^in dark imaginary relations. . . . 
With how little insight I moved round and round in human 
and divine things. How there was as little of action as of 
thought and poetry directed to an aim; how many dayis 
were wasted in time-destroying sentiment and shadow 
passions; how little good came to me therefrom; and 
how, now that half of life is past, there is no way back, but 
I simply stand here as one who saved himself from the 
water and whom the sun begins beneficently to dry. 
The time I have spent in the rush of the world since 
October, 1775, I do not yet trust myself to review. God 
help further and give us light so that we may not stand 

so much in our way May the idea of purity, extending 

even to the morsel I take into my mouth, become ever 
more luminous in me!' 

It is to be expected that a relation which exercised such 
a beneficent influence upon his whole being, which he 
once described as the purest, fairest, truest in which, 
* Cf . here also his Wanderers Nachtlied. 
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with the exception of his sister, he ever stood to any 
woman,* should have left a deep Impression upon the 
poetic productions conceived during this period. In the 
Geschwister, Elpenor, Tcisso, in the character of Natalie 
in Wühelm Meister, ^nd especially in Iphdgenie^ the ^ 
influence of Charlotte von Stein is of vital importance. 
We have seen that in his Storm and Stress period his 
rebellious attitude toward the established social order 
aronsed his interest in mythical characters of the type of ^ 
Prometheus or Tantalus, and that in the midst of the 
Lili episode, when troubled by his conscience, he con- 
ceived himself as a kind of Orestes tormented by the 
Furies. In periods of inner conflicts he frequently y 
sought and found comfort in the friendship of noble, 
kindly, sympathetic women. His letters to the Countess 
von Stolberg in 1775 show how especially at that time 
he feit the need of such spiritual companionship. In his 
friendship with Frau von Stein he found the realization 
of all that f or which his heart then craved. No previous 
friendship had ever given him such consolation and 
peace, no woman had ever helped him so much inreducing 
his discordant unhappy being to a noble harmony. In 
the beneficent influence of Charlotte von Stein upon 
Goethe we shall find the central idea of his Iphigenie. 
The figure of the unhappy Orestes tormented by his con- K 
Science, driven from his native country, and finding 
release from the Furies in a stränge land through the 
unexpected- help of his sister, became to him a striking 
Symbol of his own great spiritual experiences in his adopted 
home. His Imagination once stirred by this symbol, 
and the lonely Tauric priestess of the antique legend 
gradually assumed the form and character of Charlotte 

*Cf. Letter to Frau v. Stein of May 24, 1776. 
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Von Stein, whom his fancy conceived in past ages to have 
been his sister or his wife. The purely ritual atonement 
of the Greek Orestes was given a psychological Interpre- 
tation and was made to express the spiritual purification 
wrought in the poet through the influence of noble 
womanhood. In no way could the poet better express 
his deep gratitude to his f riend. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN WEIMAR. 

It is still a matter of doubt just when the thought of 
dramatizing the story of the Tauric Iphigenia first 
occurred to Goethe, but from the experiences just related 
it is probable that the first conception of the drama 
belongs to the year 1776.* During the next three years, 
under the continued influence of Frau von Stein, the plan 
developed and took such a definite form that when he 
set about to write the drama in 1779, he could finish it in 
a few weeks. This view seems confirmed by Riemer, 
who reports that Goethe told him of an inscription written 
by him on a fly-leaf which ran as f oUows : ' Schwalben- 
stein near Ilmenau. Sereno die, quieta mente, I wrote 
after a deliberation of three years the f ourth act of my 
Iphigenie in one day.' f And from the diary we learn 
that this f ourth act was written March 19, 1779. Her- 
man Grimm also assigns the year 1776 as the time of the 
first conception, but for different reasons.J The astonish- 

* It is noteworthy that according to his diary of Sept. 14, 
1776, he read Lenz' Tantalus (Werke, Vol. III, pp. 200 ff.), 
in which Lenz treats of his imfortunate experiences in terms 
of the legend. 

t Riemer, Mittheilungen über Goethe, Vol. II, p. 83, note 3. 

t H. Grimm, Goethe. 6. Aufl. pp. 275 ff. Grimmas argu- 
ment connecting the first conception of Goethe's Iphigenie 
with the death of the young niece of Gluck, the famous 
pompöser, seems untenable. Gluck's niece died in 1776, and 
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ing rapidity with which the first Version of the drama 
was finished in 1779 in spite of numerous- interruptioiis, 
its excellent dramatic Organization, and the clear and 
definite conception of its characters, almost force us to 
the conclusion that the plan of the work had well matured 
in the poet's mind before the actual writing began. 

The first mention of the drama we find in Goethe 's 
diary of Feb. 14, 1779, when he writes: * Began early this \/ 
morning to dictate Iphigenia. ' * From this time on we 
have in the poet's letters and diaries and in his Italian 
Joumey a complete record of the progress of the drama 
in all its stages up to its final appearance in 1787. The 
first Version was finished on March 28, 1779, after he 
had worked six weeks upon it. During this short period 
he was frequently interrupted by his numerous duties 
in the duchy of Weimar, especially by a joumey he 
had to make for levying recruits and superintending the 
work on the highways. But his interest in the drama 
was so great that he took it with him on this trip and 
devoted to it all his leisure moments. The plaj»" was 
intended, Hke Elpenor, for a court festival-play in honor, 
probably, of the duchess Louise, who had recently given 
birth to a daughter. The drama was produced before 
the ducal court on April 6, 1779. Goethe himself appeared 

the composer wished to write a cantata in her memory. 
He appealed to Wieland for a text, who, being otherwise 
occupied, requested Goethe to write it. Goethe set about the 
work at once, and his theme, according to Grimm, was 
Iphigenie, But according to Erich Schmidt Proserpina 
(publ. 1778), and not Iphigenie, was originally intended by 
Goethe for Gluck's cantata, Cf . Vierteljahrschrift für Littera- 
turgeschichtCf Vol. I, pp. 27 ff. 

* The Word 'dictate* seems to suggest that the idea of the 
drama was at that time already developed in his mind. 
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as Orestes, Prince Constantin, the duke's younger brother, 
played the part of Pylades, Knebel was Thoas, and the 
beautiful and talented actress, Corona Schroeter, pkyed 
the r61e of Iphigenia. In the audience there were, among 
others, Herder, Wieland, Musaeus, Seckendorf, Louise 
von Göchhausen, and Frau von Stein. The physician 
Hufeland, who was also present at the Performance, 
described Goethe 's appearance as follows: 'Never will I 
forget the Impression which Goethe made as Orestes in 
Greek costume in the representation of his Iphigenie. 
We beheved to see an Apollo. Never was there seen a 
like Union of ph3rsical and spiritual perfection and 
beauty.'* Goethe 's diary records that the effect of the 
drama was good, especially on pure men. It was repeated 
on April 12, and at the third Performance of July 12 the 
duke himself took the part of Pylades. 

The fame of the new drama soon spread, and offers 
from various quarters came to Goethe to publish it. 
But he was by no means satisfied with it; he regarded 
it as merely a sketch for the artistic execution of which 
much labor would still be needed, and therefore definitely 
declined pubHcation. On July 21, 1779, he wrote to 
Karl Theodor von Dalberg, who wished to have it rep- 
resented upon the Mannheim stage: 'It is much too 
carelessly written to be allowed to venture at once from 
the amateur stage into the open world.' 

This first Version of the drama, called A, was written 
in prose because great prejudice then existed against the 
use of verse in the drama, which was rejected by the 
Storm and Stress movement as unnatural. Hence prose 
became the fashion of the day. The prose of Goethe 's 
Iphigenie was, however, very unlike the realistic prose 

* Robert Keü, Vor Hundert Jahren, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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of his Götz von Berlichingen; it was noble and elevated in 
tone, and, like that of Egmont, had a pronounced iambic 
movement. Nevertheless Goethe feit that the form 
would have to be thoroughly revised, and made the first 
attempt in that direction in the spring of 1780, when 
the rhythmic prose text was divided off into mefcrical 
lines of unequal length, resembiing somewhat the metrical 
form of Wieland 's Alceste. This first metrical Version, 
called B, was somewhat hastily and mechanically made 
without any essential changes in content and style.* 
Goethe was also dissatisfied with this first metrical 
Version and soon decided upon another revision. On 
Oct. 13, 1780, he wrote to Lavater: 'I do not like to 
have my Iphigenie in its present form frequently copied 
and circulated, because I am busy giving it still more 
harmony of style, and am therefore making changes here 
and there.' He was working on this second revision 
in 1781,t and finished it toward the end of that year. 
This Version (C) is written in prose, and although it 
shows in expression and in the treatment of the dialogue 
a number of decided improvements over the first prose 
Version (A), it did not yet satisfy the poet. He admitted 
that it was hurriedly done.t He had several copies of 

* For a füll discussion of the various versions and texts of 
Iphigenie cf. Michels in Goethe's Werke, Vol. XXXIX, pp, 
449 ff.; Litzmann in Werke, Vol. X, pp. 387 ff.; Baechtold, 
Goethes Iphigenie auf Tauris in vierfacher Gestalt, 1883, and 
Reckling, Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris nach den vier über- 
lieferten Fassungen, 1884. For a comparative study of the 
various versions Baechtold's edition is very convenient and 
practical. 

t Cf. letter to Frau von Stein of April 17, 1781, and his 
diary of Aug. 4 and 19, 1781. 

t Cf. his letter to Lavater of Nov. 26, 1781, and to F. H. 
Jacobi of Nov. 17, 1782. 
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it made for his friends, but still feit that it was not 
ready for publication. It seems he feared that it might 
be printed against his will,* and so, to forestall the 
danger of an unauthorized edition of this and other 
works,t he arranged in 1786 with Georg Joachim Goeschen 
of Leipzig for the publication of his coUected works, 
in which the Iphigenie was to appear as the third volume. J 
For the purpose of this edition the poet undertook a 
new and final revision of the drama, and after much 
reflection definitely decided to give it metrical form. 
The brilliant example of Lessing's Nathan der Weise (1779), 
the first great German drama written in blank verse, the 
hearty encouragement of Wieland, and, above all, his own 
poetic instinct determined him in this decision.§ In 
the discussion of the various aspects of the drama he 
received much Stimulus from Herder, whose keen metrical 
sense must have been especially helpful to the poet. 
After much deliberation the prose Version C was put 
in the summer of 1786 into irregulär iambic metre. 

* Cf . his letter to Kästner of March 15, 1783. 

t Without Goethe's knowledge a few seenes of Version B 
were published by Lavater*s amanuensis, J. M. Armbruster, in 
1785 in the Schwäbisches MiLseum. These seenes were again 
copied from the Miiseum and published in the Ephemeriden 
der Litteratur und des Theaters of 1786. Cf. Baechtold, p. vi. 

t Cf. Goethe's letter to F. I. Bertruch and Georg Joachim 
Goeschen of the end of June, 1786. 

§ Groethe in his Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, expresses 
himself on the difficulties involved in choosing the metrical 
form as follows: 'The true cause why I for many years pre- 
ferred prose for my works was the very great uncertainty in 
which OUT prosody fluctuates, in consequence of which many 
of my judicious and leamed friends who cooperated with 
me left the decision of many questions to taste, a course, 
however, which was lacking in all Standards.' 
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This metrical transcription Goethe took with him to 
Karlsbad, to subject it there to a thorough revision.* 
On Aug. 23, 1786, he wrote to Frau v. Stein from Karlsbad: 
' Divided into verses as it now is, it gives me new pleasure. 
One can also see much better what improvements are 
still needed.' With the help of Herder, who was then 
also in Karlsbad, the work at first progressed rapidly, so 
that he expected to finish it in a f ew days. He devoted 
his Chief attention to metrical improvements, »and with \y 
this end in view took up the study of the Electra of 
Sophocles. Then he found that in comparison with the 
finished metre of the Greek drama his own verse was 
still 'rough, unmelodious, and unreadable '. f Finally 
he realized that the difficulties were much greater than 
he had expected, and so he abandoned the idea of finishing 
the Iphigenie in Karlsbad and took it with him to Italy. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN ITALY. 

On Sept. 3, 1786, Goethe secretly left Karlsbad f or Italy, 
a land which for many years he passionately longed to see. 
This Italian journey is, in its f ar-reaching effects upon his 
life and poetry, the most important event in his career. 
It rejuvenated, enlightened, and inspired him, and gave 
a definite direction to his aims and Ideals. In Italy he 
lived for the first time in füll aßsthetic freedom. His 
essentially Hellenic nature, long repressed by his uncon- 
genial duties and anxious introspections in Weimar, 
was liberated here, and asser ted itself in its füll strength 
when brought in contact with the beauty, freedom and 
naturalness of Italian life. Here he acquired classic .^ 

* The nature of this second metrical form is unknown, as 
no copy of it has been preserved. 

t Cf . his letter to Herder of the end of Aug. 1786. 
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serenity. The greatest Stimulus came to him from the 
large world of art about him. He says : * In Italy I 
gradually feit myself freed from petty conceptions and 
removed from false wishes, and in place of the longing 
for the land of the fine arts, there arose in me a longing 
for art itself ; I had beheld it, and now I wished to pene- 
trate it.' * The principles of art which he derived from the 
direct contemplation of great masterpieees he endeavored 
to apply *to his own works. For in Italy he became eon- 
vineed that Nature had intended him for poetry, and he 
then resolved to achieve in it higher results than any he 
had yet attained. His renewed consciousness of strength 
as a poet gave him a sense of satisf action in his poetical 
labors in Italy which he had rarely feit before. 

Returning now to the Iphigenie we find that during the 
first months of his Italian journey that work was his 
almost constant companion. He was determined to com- 
plete it before undertaking anything eise. In the Itali- 
enische Reise of Jan. 6, 1787, he summarizes his work upon 
the drama in Italy as foUows: 'When I had left behind 
me the Brenner, I took out the work from the largest 
package. . . . At the Lago di Garda, while the strong 
south wind was driving the waves on the beach, and 
where I was at least as much alone as my heroine on the 
coast of Tauris, I drew the first outlines of the new Version, 
which I afterward continued in Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
but most diligently in Venice. After this, however, the 
work came to a standstill, indeed I was led to a new 
design, viz. of writing an Iphigenia in Delphi, which I 
should have immediately carried into execution, if dis- 
traction and a f eeling of duty toward the older piece had 
not kept me from it. In Rome, however, the work con- 

* Campagne in Frankreich ^ Werke , Vol. XXXIII, p. 188. 
Cf. also his letter to Frau v. Stein of Dec. 29, 1786. 
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tinued with tolerable steadiness. In the evening as I went 
to sleep, I prepared myself for the morning's task, which 
I took up immediately upon awaking. My procedure 
was quite simple. I calmly copied the piece and tried 
the metre regularly, line by line and period by period.' 
From his letters it is evident that the form of the drama 
engaged his chief attention. On Oct. 14, 1786, he writes 
to Herder : ' The passages that were most finished trouble 
me most. I should like to bend their tender heads under 
the yoke of the verse without breaking their necks, and 
yet it is remarkable that generally a better expression 
comes with the metre.' * In Bologna he sees a pictnre of 
St. Agatha, which was attributed to Raphael but which 
has since disappeared, and in his Italienische Reise 
(Oct. 19) he describes its Impression upon him as foUows: 
* The artist has given to her (St. Agatha) a sound self- 
possessed maidenhood, but yet without coldness and rude- 
ness, I have noted the form well and shall mentally 
read to her my Iphigenia, and shall not allow my heroine 
to express anything which this Saint might not utter.' 
Thus it appears that in Italy under various influences, 
largely artistic, he gave the finishing touches to the 
Iphigenie. Indeed, it was only after the drama had 
become disengaged from its Weimar associations that 
the poet could work upon it with the füll freedom of 
an artist. So in Rome he caref uUy removed ever3rthing 
from the drama which would directly suggßst personal 
experience». Everything was raised to the height of the 
typical, of the universally human. In Rome antiquity 
surrounded him like a second higher nature, and so the 
classical Clements, which were subdued in the earlier 
versions, were given greater prominence. In his metrical 

* Cf . here Schiller's utterance on the nature of metre in his 
letter to Goethe of Nov. 24, 1797. 
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difficulties he received considerable help from K. Ph. 
Moritz (1757-1793), whom he met in Rome. ' I should 
never have dared/ says Goethe, *to translate Iphigenie 
intoiambics, had not the prosody of Moritz appeared 
to me like a guiding star.* . . . It is Singular that we find 
in OUT language but few syllables which are decidediy 
long or Short. With the others one proceeds according 
to taste or caprice. Now Moritz af ter much thought has 
managed to find out that there is a certain order of rank 
among syllables, and that a syllable more important in 
sense is long as compared with the less significant, which 
is thereby made short; but on the other hand, the f onner 
in turn becomes short whenever it comes into the neigh- 
borhood of anoth^r which has more mental weight. . . . 
I have frequently consulted these principles and found 
them in agreement with my feelings.' f Thus aided by 
Moritz, but probably trusting more his own metrical 
sense, he considered most caref ully every expression and 
verse, revising them wherever necessary. On Dec. 29, 
1786, the laborious task was done, and on Jan. 13, 1787, 
he sent a copy of the manuscript to Weimar .t In his 
Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, he calls his drama his 
»©d^merjen^finb", and adds that the Iphigenie deserved this 
designation in more senses than one. He still was dissat- 
isfied with the metrical form of a number of lines, which 
he marked and gave Herder füll power and authority 

* His work on prosody appeared in 1786 entitled: Versuch 
einer deutschen Prosodie. 

t Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787. Cf. also Albert Koch, 
Über den Versbau in Goethes Iphigenie, Stettin, 1900. 

X Cf. here his letters to Herder of Dec. 29, 1786, and of Jan. 
13, 1787. For the description and history of Goethe's own 
manuscript, which is preserved in the Goethe archive in 
Weimar, cf . Werke X, pp. 389-390. 
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to correct. He wished especially that the euphony of 
several passages should be improved by Herder, but it 
has been impossible to determine just what alterations, 
if any, were introduced by him. The drama appeared 
in the summer of 1787 in the third volume of Goethe's 
coUected works published by Goeschen * 

A comparison of the first prose Version of 1779 (A) 
with the final metrieal form of the drama shows that 
the changes made were almost wholly stylistic and 
metrieal, consisting, as Lewes says, of 'just the sort of 
touches which elevate poetry above prose'. The orig- 
msl Organization of the drama, the plot, the coneeption 
of the characters remained practically unchanged. A 
comparison of the four versions affords us therefore a 
fine insight into the development of Goethe's style and 
metrieal sense between the years 1779 and 1787.t In 
general it may be said that the final version shows 
throughout a greater plasticity, terseness, and correct- 
ness of expression. 

Unpleasant repetitions, unnecessary words, and even 
sentences are often cut out, and -the obseurities of the 
earlier versions are removed by felicitous additions of 
word or phrase and by a fuUer development of metaphor. 
Thus a greater roundness of expression and a larger epic 
breadth distinguish many passages of the final version. 
It is interesting to observe with what care and skill the 
prosaic expressions are modified and raised to the dignity 
of poetry. The poet aims at greater concreteness, and 
his Imagination frequently transforms colorless abstrac- 
tions into new and noble mythological creations. 

* In the edition of Baechtold text D. 

t A thorough comparison of the four versions has been 
made by Reckling, Goethe*8 Iphigenie auf Tauris nach den 
vier überlieferten Fassungen, 1884. 
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Many changes in the final Version are due solely to 
metrical considerations. Single words and shorter sen- 
tences are frequently left out, and apocope, syncope, and 
elision are made use of for metrical reasons. On the 
other hand; words, phrases, and short sentences are 
occasionally added and the word-order is changed for 
the sake of the metre. With few exceptions these 
metrical alterations have given a greater distinction 
and perspicuity of thought to the drama, so that the 
work in its final form has been universally admired as 
one of the purest and most perfect productions in modern 
literature. 

RECEPTION OF THE DRAMA. 

The appearance of Iphigenie was received by Goethe's 
friends in Rome and Germany with surprising coolness. 
With the exception of Nathan der Weise, sl work so 
lofty in thought and so perfect in execution had not 
yet appeared in Germany. The aesthetic judgment of 
the people was not yet sufficiently developed to appre- 
ciate at once its exquisite beauty. Besides, something 
quite different was expected of Goethe. In 1787 he 
was known to the public largely as the author of Götz 
and Werther; hence something revolutionary, passion- 
ate, stormy, especially something thoroughly German 
in thought and form was expected of him. Schiller's 
early dramas were then the Sensation of the German 
stage. Their bold attacks on the existing social order^ 
their mighty pathos, their extravagant rhetoric, and 
their passionate action powerfully stirred the German 
public. What a contrast between these dramas, in 
which we feel the feverish pulsations of the approaching 
revolution, and Goethe's Iphigenie with its antiquc 
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theme and calm classic form! Goethe's famous lines 
in Faust well apply to his Iphigenü: 

Xft Yotnn eS erft butd^ ^af}xt butd^ebtungen 
@rfd^eint eS in boKenbeter ©eftolt. 
SSaS glänzt ift füt ben SCugenblid geboten; 
2)ag @d^e bleibt bet SRad^toelt unbettotem"* 

Even Goethe's intimate friends in Weimar did not 
receive the drama with much enthusiasm. They pre- 
ferred it in its old familiär form with its tender associa- 
tions, and feit the elimination of its personal Clements 
to be rather a weakness than an improvement. Few 
realized what changes had taken place in the poet's 
character and artistic Ideals in Italy. He feit that he 
was misunderstood and had disappointed the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and yet this did not alter his con- 
victions, for he applied the same artistic Standards to 
the revision of his Tasso, which was undertaken öoon 
after the completion of the Iphigenie. Upon his retnrn 
from Italy in June, 1788, he became estranged from Frau 
von Stein, and unwilling to revive the many personal 
recollections he had interwoven in the drama, he made 
no efiFort to haye it produced on the stage. Besides, its 
metrical form would have interfered at that time with 
a successful stage-representation, The German public 
was then unaccustomed to the use of metre in the drama, 
and even in 1798-9 the Weimar actors had to be care- 
fully trained by Goethe and Schiller in the natural 
delivery of the verse of the Wallenstein drama. 

♦-Paw«a, 11. 70-74. 
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SCHILLER'S CRITICISM AND REVISION OF THE 
DRAMA. 

Of the many contemporary reviews of the drama those 
of Wieland and Schiller are most interesting and sug- 
gestive.* Wieland reviewed it in his Teutscher Merkur 
in September, 1787, and regarded it as ' written just as 
much in the spirit of Sophocles as Götz was in the spirit 
of Shakespeare, an antique Greek play even to the point 
of Illusion.' Schiller, who was then studying Goethe's 
works with much interest and care, reviewed Egmont 
in 1788 and Iphigenie in 1789. His judgment on Iphi- 
genie was then very similar to that of Wieland. He 
wrote : * Here we find him vying with as much and even 
greater success with the Greek tragic poets than he had 
done in his Götz von Berlichingen with Shakespeare. In 
the Greek form, of which he has become complete mas- 
ter, ... he develops here the whole creative strength 
of his spirit, and excels his modeis in their own manner. 
We cannot read this play without feeling inspired by 
a certain spirit of antiquity, which is much too true 
and vivid for a mere Imitation, even though it be most 

successful.'t 

He changed, however, his judgment a few years later. 
In 1794 his memorable friendship with Goethe began. 
Though their natures were radically different, they 
soon discovered that their ultimate aims as men and 

* Cf . also J. W. Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, 
1884. Vol. II, in various places. 

t Schiller, Werke, (Goedeke Ed.), Vol. VI, p. 240. Also A. 
W. Schlegel called it ' an echo * of Greek tragedy. Cf . Vorle- 
sungen über dramatische Kunst und Litteraiur, Vol. H, p. 417. 
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poets were the same, and with unparalleled unselfish- 
ness each strove to understand and stimulate the best 
efiForts of the other, One of theh* important aims was 
to raise the Standards and increase the repertoire of the 
Weimar theatre. Schiller, who had displayed great 
talent in revising plays, undertook with Goethe's con- 
sent to revise also Iphigenie for stage purposes.* The 
plan of revision was first mentioned by Schiller in 1800, 
and the work was seriously undertaken in January, 1802. 
This task led Schiller to a thorough study and analysis 
of the drama, with the result that we have several letters 
of his to Körner and Goethe which contain some of the 
most suggestive criticisms we have on the work. Natu- 
rally enough his attitude toward Iphigenie in these 
letters is essentially different from that of his review 
in 1789, for he had meanwhile become thoroughly 
acquainted with Greek tragedy, had studied profoundly 
the dramaturgic art, and had developed into the greatest 
dramatist of Germany. On Jan. 21, 1802, he wrote as 
foUows to his friend Körner about the drama: *We wish 
to produce here next month Goethe's Iphigenie; this 
has given me occasion to read it again carefully, because 
Goethe feels the need of changing a few things in it. 
I was much surprised that it no longer made the same 
favorable Impression upon me as formerly, although it 
will ever remain a soulful creation, It is, however, so 
astonishingly modern and non-Greek that one cannot 
understand how it was possible ever to compare it with a 
Greek play. It is whoUy and purely moral, but the sensu- 
ous power, the life, the movement, and everything which 
specifically belongs to a true dramatic work is greatly lack- 
ing. . . . However, the work was areal meteor at the time 
* He revised in 1796 Goethe' aEgmont, and in 1801 Lessing's 
Nathan der Weise. 
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it arose . . . and the age cannot even now overlook it.' * 
Equally important is his letter to Goethe of Jan. 22, 1802, 
which contains several trenchant criticisms on the 
dramaturgic limitations of the play. Schiller considers 
here the drama from the point of view of a practica! play- 
wright who thoroughly understands what is necessary 
for an effective stage play. 

Unfortunately Schiller's revision of the drama has 
not been preserved, but from his letters we may infer 
that he reduced somewhat the Orestes scenes and the 
long reflective passages, and tried to give greater promi- 
nence to the main action of the play, which in his judg- 
ment lagged in the second and third acts.f Schiller 's 
Version was produced for the first time in Weimar on 
May 15, 1802. Goethe came for the night from Jena to 
see the Performance, expecting a peculiarly stränge Sensa- 
tion from the representation of a drama which portrayed 
a mental state he had long since outgrown.f The drama 
was also produced in Berlin in Dec. 1802 and repeated 
there soon afterward, but without arousing much interest.§ 
Goethe did not witness another Performance of his 
drama. When it was represented in Weimar in 1827 
with the Berlin actor Krüger as Orestes, Goethe did 
not go to see it, fearing that an imperfect Performance 
might prove painful. However, Krüger's representation 
was unusually intelligent and successful, and was described 
the next day to Goethe by Eckermann.|| The delighted 

* Cf. also Goethe's letter to Schiller of Jan. 19, 1802, in 
which he says of his Iphigenie: „(&i ift Qan^ Verteufelt J^umam". 

t Cf . note to 11. 1365 ff. 

t Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller of May 11, 1802. 

§ Cf . Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, Vol. III, 
pp. 5 and 25. 

I Cf. Eckermann's Gespräche mit Goethe, April 1, 1827. 
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and grateful poet sent then to the actor a beautifully 
bound copy of his work, upon the fly-leaf of which he 
wrote the following famous lines which are of the great- 
est importance for the Interpretation of the drama: 

Mai ber 2)icl^ biefcm 53anbc 
©laubenb, l^offcnb anvertraut, 
SBerb' im Ärcifc beutfd^ Sanbc 
^rd^ beS jtünftlerd SSirfen laut I 

60 im §atibe(n, fo im Bpxtd)tn 
Siebctoott toerlüub* c« h)eit: 
2Cttc menfd^id^ ©cbrcd^n 
6ül^nct reine gÄenfd^fic^eit.'' 

Goethe's Iphigenie cannot be regarded as an effective 
stage-play. It is too limited in incident and action to 
become populär with the masses; it is essentiaily a 
„6eelenbrama", which will ever strongly appeal to a 
cultivated audience, able to appreciate its noble diction, 
its perf ect form, and the depth and delicacy of its motives 
and sentiments. To-day the drama is represented from 
time to time upon the best stages of Grermany, which 
thus aim to keep alive the high Ideals of German classi- 
cism. The task is, however, not an easy one, for neither 
the heroic nor the youthfully sentimental style of acting 
will do justice to Goethe's heroine. It is but rarely 
that an actress can be found who succeeds in combining 
the classic calmness and nobility of action with the deep 
warmth of expression required of the röle of Iphigenia. 



The drama has been translated into practically all the 
European tongues. Among the English translations 
that of William Taylor of Norwich, the foremost student 
of Goethe before Carlyle, is especially noteworthy. It 
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appeared in 1793 and was commended by both Goethe 
and Schiller. It is regarded as Taylor's best translation 
of a German classic. The most widely used English 
translation to^ay is that of Miss Anna Swanwick, 
which is on the whole quite faithful to the orignal. — In 
1818 the poet was much pleased by the appearance of a 
translation of his drama into modern Greek by Joan- 
nes Papadopulos, a young Greek who had studied in 
Jena. In 1861 it was translated into ancient Greek by 
Th. Kock. — Madame de Stael in her famous work De 
VAUemagne (1813) wrote in most enthusiastic terms of 
Goethe's drama, and ever since it has met with special 
favor in France, partly because of its form, which agrees 
with the best principles of French classicism, and partly 
because of the popularity of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
themes in France.* Several translations have appeared 
in Italy, the best of which is that of Andrea MafFei. 
The Rnssian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and Spanish 
translations, while showing the extent of the appreciation 
of Goethe's work, are not especially noteworthy. 

* Cf . Intr. pp. xxxvi-xxxviii. 
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In the opinion of the editor it is only the latter attitude 
that can be justified, if we keep in mind what we know 
of Cioethe's character and bis artistic purposes. 

Few will maintain that the healing of Orestes is a relig- 
ious miracle in the ordinary sense of that term. Such a 
miracle would after all be nothing eise than a deus ex 
maMna, which is rejected to-day by all critics as un- 
dramatic. Lessing says about the Intervention of the mi- 
raculous in the drama: 'Much as we may be convinced 
of the immediate effects of Grace, nevertheless they cannot 
please ns upon the stage, where everything which belongs 
to the characters of the persons must arbe from the 
most natural causes.' * And similarly Goethe sa)rs: 
'Belief and unbelief are by no means the organs with 
which a work of art is to be apprehended. Rather 
are quite different human powers and capacities necessary 
for it. . • • A religious theme, however, may be a good 
subject for art, but only in so far as it possesses gen- 
eral human interest.' f 

Goethe is preeminently the poet of the human« 
What Schiller especially admired in his poetry was 
bis faithful representation of the typical truths of 
human experience.J The fundamental law of poetry; 
according to Goethe, is that everything proceed in it 
with the necessity and truth of natiu'e. Empirical 
psychology is to him the real domain of poetry. § Speak- 
ing of the first four volumes of his collected works which 
appeared in 1787, he says : ' I can truly say that there is 
not one letter in them which has not been lived, feit, 
enjoyed, suffered, thought.' § In view of all this it is 

* Hamburgische Dramaturgie, No. 2. 

t EckermanrCs Gespräche of May 2, 1824. 

X Cf. Schiller's letter to Goethe of March 1, 1795. 

§ Cf. his letter to Schiller of Nov. 25, 1797. 
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clear that the only safe basis of interpretation of Goethe's 
works is the experience from which they proceeded. 
Goethe can and should be interpreted through himself. 
And so we shall find that the fundamental ideas of the 
third act of the Iphigenie are rooted in characteristic 
Spiritual experiences of the poet. 

A glance at Goethe's religious and moral convictions 
will help US to understand his coneeption of the influence 
which a noble person of a highly spiritual nature may 
exert upon his environment. Goethe was a man of a 
profoimd religious nature of a non-ecclesiastical order. 
He never pretended to be an orthodox Christian, and 
in fact maintained throughout his life a skeptical atti- 
tude toward all forms of dogmatic religion. It is there- 
fore doing violence to his writings to try to Interpret them 
from the point of view of any distinet religious dogma. 
He called himself a Protestant, and as such claimed ' the 
right of holding his inner being free from all prescribed 
dogma, the right of developing himself religiously.' 
Although in the course of his life his religious views 
underwent considerable change, it may be said that the 
general trend of his thought was toward the philosophy 
of Spinoza. Goethe is a poetical pantheist; the whole 
universe is to him divine; God is immanent in all things 
and beings. Accordingly, throughout life he strove to 
study God in his endless manifestations.f 'I believe 
in God,' he once says, ' is a beautiful and praiseworthy 
phrase; but to recognize God in all His manifestations, 
that is true holiness on earth.'t 

The moral expression of the Divine Goethe finds in 

* Italienische Reise of Sept. 22, 1787. 
tCf. Eckermann' s Gespräche of Feb. 28, 1831, and of 
Aug. 2, 1830; also Riemer, Mittheilungen über Goethe, 1, 118. 
% Maximen und Reflexionen, vii. 
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love. He says: 'That is what I call the omnipresenoe of 
God, who has everywhere spread and implanted a portion 
of his endless love, and has intimated even in the brüte 
as a germ that which blossoms to perfection m man/ ♦ 
This moral force is not a product of reflection, but innate, 
active in its nature, devoted to the Service of objects 
outside of itself. Man who follows this inborn impulse 
becomes 'noble, helpful, and good'; the more he isfilled 
with it, the more he approaches the Divine. The con- 
sciousness of this moral force in one's seif and the con- 
templation of its endless manifestations in human society 
are more important to Goethe than all religious dogmas 
and traditions.f It is interesting to note how often he 
judges people with ref erence to this central moral principle. 
Those in whom this principle is most potent are distin- 
gmshed by their simplicity, sincerity, open-heartednesa 
and benevolence. It is Goethe's conviction that such 
people have the power of awakening a deep moral life 
in others, or, as he once says to Eckermann, ' love engen- 
ders love' (Siebe erzeugt Siebe). J Accordingly, all the 
qualities emanating from love: truth, candor, sympathy, 
are active forces capable of arousing similar qualities in 
others. A harmonious moral life expi*esses itself in 
nobility and calmness of soul and will exert a soothing, 
quieting influence upon agitated beings. 

Goethe had a large experience with persons of streng 
moral natures. Often he feit that an irresistible force 
proceeded from such persons, which in some inexpli- 
cable way stirred his moral life to its very depths. He 
reflected much upon these mysterious forces dwelling in 
nature and in the moral life of man, and described them 

* Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of Oct. 8, 1827. 
t Cf . Goethe's letter to Jacobi of May 5, 1786. 
X Eckermann^s Gespräche of Oct. 23, 1828. 
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at length ia his autobiography and in his conversa- 
tions with Eckermann. The extraordinary influence 
which men of very streng personality often exercised 
upon their environment he ascribed to the 'demoniacal' 
Clement (bad Dämottif(^c) in them.* 'A tremendous 
energy/ he says, * emanates from them, and they exer- 
cise an incredible power over all ereatures/f This power 
he found in a preeminent degree in Napoleon, Frederiek 
the Great, Peter the Great, Byron, Paganini, in Duke 
Karl August, and in many others. Aeeording to the 
accounts of his contemporaries the poet himself was so 
endowed. Speaking of the personality of Karl August 
to Eckermann Goethe said : ' In the deceased grand- 
duke it (ba« Ddmonifc^e) existed to such a degree that no 
one was able to withstand him. He exercised an attrac- 
tion upon men through his calm presence without his 
needing even to show himself kind and friendly.'J 

But not only did Goethe feel the influence of men of 
extraordinary personality ; he was also very sensitive to the 
atmosphere of people of more moderate attainments, who 
revealed in their actions sound and clear moral instincts, 
who were direct, open, sympathetic, and aroused his 
confidence. In his letters he frequently describes such 
natures and the wholesome effect they had upon him. 
But he was especially susceptible to the influence of 
noble women. His numerous feminine friendships form 
one of the most interesting and characteristic chapters 
of his life. No poet has ever portrayed -with such power 
and beauty the uplifting and soothing influence of noble 
womanhood as Goethe. A distinctive feature of his 

* Eckermann's Gespräche of Feb. 28 and Mar. 2, 1831. 

ta. Werke, Vol. XXIX, p. 177. 

J Cf. EckermanrCs Gespräche of March 8, 1831. 
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relation to women was his desire to confess to them 
all that agitated and burdened his heart and mind, and 
such confessions afforded him the greatest relief. We 
can mention here only a few of these friendships and 
their effect upon the poet. 

In Leipzig he became acquainted with Frau Böhme, 
an elderly lady in delicate health, who lived in quiet 
retirement. She attracted the young student and won 
his confidence and aflfection through her gentle tender 
nature and her real sympathetic concern for his well- 
being. More strongly he feit the effect of the person- 
ality of Friederike Oeser, daughter of the artist. In 
his poetic epistle to her of Nov. 6, 1768, he confesses 
that he knows no one who can so well soothe his pain 
and with a glance restore the calmness of his soul. And 
in a letter to her of Feb. 13, 1769, he writes that in 
her presence he experienced the joyousness and heroism 
of her soul, for 'those qualities are as communicable 
as electricity, and you have as much of it as there are 
sparks in an electric machine/ 

Upon his return to Frankfurt he came under the 
influence of Fräulein von Klettenberg, in whom he found 
traits of character which he always regarded as the most 
valuable: 'a hearty, natural conduct, cheerfulness and 
calmness of soul.' In Friederike Brion and Charlotte 
Buff it was the naturalness, kindliness, and truth of 
their being that so powerfully attracted him. We have 
already referred to the calming influence of the letters 
of Countess Auguste von Stolberg, especially those 
TTritten in 1775, the year of his greatest mental agita- 
tion produced by his relation to Lili. He feels impelled 
to confess to her all his inner conflicts, and the language 
he uses in describing to her the deep sense of his guilt 
and the chaotic state of his feelings reminds us of the 
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confessions of Orestes in the third act of the Iphigenie, 
He feels that a look of her eye, a pressure of her band, 
a comforting word from her lips would afford hun the 
greatest relief. Once he exclaims: 'Dear child, I have 
always a feeling that you will save me from deep misery. 
No other feminine creature can do it but you.' 

His relation to Auguste von Stolberg prepared him 
for his friendship for Frau von Stein, which must be 
regarded as the central experience underlying the Iphi- 
genie. Again and again he confesses all that he owes 
to her friendship, and a number of his letters throw 
the strongest light upon the manner in which the restora- 
tion of Orestes is effected. He confesses that her friend- 
ship and love have caused a radical change in his whole 
moral being, but adds that the process is quite incom- 
prehensible to him. He writes: *I cannot say and 
dare not comprehend what a change your love is effect- 
ing in my innermost being; it is a condition which, old 
as I am, I do not yet know.' Again: 'Your relation to 
me is so holy and peculiar that I feel it cannot be expressed 
in words; human beings cannot see it.' He feels him- 
self morally purified through her friendship. He says: 
'I am on the way to being cured through your love of 
some remnants of sins and shortcomings.' 'I owe 
everything to you. I feel as if now no evil could any 
longer touch me.' In September, 1776, when the unhappy 
poet Lenz goes to Kochberg to visit Frau von Stein, 
Goethe writes to her : * Lenz is to see you, and that broken 
soul is to sip the drops of baisam in your presence,' 
significant words, showing what effect he expects of the 
Personality of his friend even upon a man who is on 
the verge of insanity. The moral qualities which she 
awakens in the poet are those which she herseif pre- 
eminently possesses: truth, openness, above all calm- 
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ness of soul. To her more than to any other being he 
can reveal himself, to her he can confess all that bur- 
dens bis heart. Such confessions aflford him the greatest 
moral relief, as we find also in the case of Orestes. So 
he writes Dec. 4, 1780: 'After my confession of yester- 
day I feel very much better and easier; would that it 
may become completel' Again he writes on March 27, 
1781 : * May the openness and the calmness of my heart 
which you restored for me be yours, and may all the 
good that comes from it to others and to me be also 
yours. Believe me I feel myself quite different, my 
former benevolence returns, and with it the joy of my 
life; you have restored in me the delight in doing good 
which I had lost entirely.' 

From these and other letters it appears that it was 
Goethe's conviction derived from experience that in 
some way incomprehensible to the discursive under- 
standing one being may profoundly affect another through 
the sheer f orce of his personality, may awaken and develop 
dormant moral forces and bring harmony and peace to 
anxious souls. Groethe feit these moral forces most 
keenly when they proceeded from noble women. This 
feminine influence upon the emotional and moral develop- 
ment of man the poet treats repeatedly in his lyrics and 
larger works before and after the Iphigenie. In Werther, 
Egmont, Tasso, Wilhelm Meister, Wahlverwandtschaften, 
and Faust he portrays the various phases of this theme 
from the point of view of typical characters and situations. 
In the Iphigenie we have the intensest and most poetic 
expression of this experience. Just as the poet feit his 
whole being strengthened and restored to useful activity 
through the spiritual influence of Frau v. Stein, so he 
represented Orestes as healed through the influence of 
Iphigenia. The deep S3rmpathy in which the unhappy 
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Orestes feels himself drawn to the unknown priestess, 
his free and füll confession to her of his guilt, which he feels 
more keenly than ever before in her pure and holy presence, 
the frightful visions of his morbid fancy, his exhaustion 
and his consequent relief and peace — all thi& is a grand 
poetic representation of Goethe's own experience. It 
is psychologically as true as the experience from which 
it is drawn. But naturally Goethe does not offer any 
metaphysical explanation of the process by which the 
healing of Orestes is effected, for that is not the province 
of the poet. Goethe once says to Eckermann: 'The 
more incommensurable and the more incomprehensible 
to the imderstanding a poetic production is, so much the 
better it is.' * Moreover, Goethe frequently states that 
the influence of one personality upon another trapscends 
human imderstanding; it is a typical human experience, 
our moral growth depends upon it, but it is inexplicable. 
The poet states the largest aspects of this same funda- 
mental mystery of our life in the famous catechization 
scene in Faust, where Faust says to Gretchen (U. 3446- 
56): 

»6(^' \äf ntd^ SCug* tn SCuoe btr, 
Unb btäitöt ttid^ aHc« 
Sfladf fympt uvlt> fersen btr» 
Unb tüebt m ehngcin ®c^etmm8 
Unftd^tBor, ftd^tBor, ncBen btr? 
©rfüIT batoon betn ^etj, fo gro^ e8 tjl, 
Unb hjcnn bu gona in betn ©efül^le feliß Kjt 
5flenn' e8 bann hne bu hnßfk, 
^tm'^mm ^etsl Siebe! ©oiti 
gd^ l^oBe lm,m ?Ramen 
X)affirl ©effil^nft alles; 

♦ Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of May 6, 1827. Cf. also his 
utterance on poetry of March 8, 1831. 
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3lamt ift BdfciSi unb SRoud^, 
Umnebdnb ^irnmetößlut.'' * 

This poetic pantheism is, as has been said, the faith 
toward which Goethe leaned, and if we would Interpret 
the influence of Iphigenia upon Orestes from this point of 
view, we might ascribe it to God, but in no other sense 
than that all life and experience, physical and spiritual, 
are to be ascribed to the same source. We have, there- 
fore, here no miracle in the ordinary sense, no special 
interposition of God in behalf of Orestes. Goethe 
had no distinct religious tradition or dogma in mind 
when he wrote the drama, but endeavored to give a 
concentrated poetic expression to an experience which 
he had often feit, especially in the first years of his 
residence in Weimar, and in which he saw a tjrpical^ 
significance. The process by which one person may 
QXert the greatest influence upon another, even to the 
point of restoring a being torn by remorse and despair 
to joyful activity, the poet did not try to analyze and 
explain, for he regarded it as beyond human comprehen- 
sion. He therefore limited himself to the faithful repre- 
sentation of the action and reaction of the moral forces in 
nian; whl üh he believed were implanted in him by God. 
Iphigenia says to Thoas (1. 494) : 

^©ic (bie ©öttet) teben nur burd^ unfer ^ gu unS." 

Let US now turn to the drama and see how Goethe 
conceived the character of Iphigenia and how he repre- 
sented the influence of her personality upon her brother 
Orestes. The circumstance of the legend that Iphigenia 
was a sister of Orestes was most significant to the poet, 

* Cf . also his letter to Auguste v. Stolberg of Jan. 26, 
1775. 
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for h e regarded sisterJx- loxe-as thß purest and„most 
Tinselfish. He entertained the deepest love for his sister 
Cornelia; in his boyhood and early youth she was his 
ctosest friend and confidant. After h^ marriage m 
IT73 he longed for a similar relationship to other women 

\ and thought he had found it in Auguste von Stolberg, 
whom in his letters he frequently calls his sister.* Later 
ne similarly addressed Frau von Stein in the exalted 

^moments of his friendship.f And so it is through the 

/pure love of the sister Iphigenia that Orestes is to be 

. restored. 

^ Orestes and Iphigenia belong to a family of great 
/ criminals. Ever since their great aneestor Tantalus 
( was hurled to Tartarus for his overweening pride, the 
\ hatred of the gods is supposed to have pursued the 

j family and to have involved its various members from 
^ generation to generation in monstrous crimes. Iphigenia 

Ijsthe only guiltless member of her race. It is a miraele 
to Thoas that she escaped the traditional fate of her 
family. It happened through the intervention of the 
goddess who reseued her in her early youth from the 
sacrifice in Aulis and brought her to Tauris to serve 
there as the priestess of her temjde. In the Taurian 
land, far removed from the imbridled passions of her 
kindred, she developed into pure and noble woman- 
hood. Guided by her own great experience in Aulis, she 
arrived at new views concerning the nature of the gods 
and their relations to men, views directly opposed to 
the gloomy beliefs of her family. She came to the eon- 
vietion that the gods were true, just, and beneficent, 
that they loved and conferred blessings upon the race 

* Cf. his letters to her of Jan. 26, March 25, April 25, and 
July 25, 1775. 

t Cf. his letters of Feb. 23, April 14, and May 24, 1776. 
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of men, and required that man live in obedience to their 
laws. She says to Thoas (11. 1825-8) : 

*Äon Sugenb auf l^ab' id^ ßelcnit Qt^td^m, 
(Sx\i meinen ©Item unb bann einet ©otl^eit 
Unb folgfam fül^lt* id^ immer meine 6eelc 
2lm fd^önften frei" 

Naturally she regarded the ancient custom of the 
Taurians of sacrificing strangers at the altar of Diana 
as based upon an utter miseonception of the nature of 
the gods, as in the highest degree sinful. 

„T>tx mißbetftel^t bie §immlifd^en, bet pe 
blutgierig tDö^nt; er bid^tet i^nen nur 
2)ie eignen graufamen Segierben an." (II. 523-5.) 

She concealed her birth and the history of her past 
life from all, and yet, though a stranger in Tauris, the 
influence of her personality was soon feit by the king 
and the people. She imparted her religious and mord 
principles to the bärbarians and by her gentle eloquence 
sueeeeded in discontinuing the hiunan sacrifices. The 
introduction of the higher laws of humanity through 
her influence proved a blessing to the land, alleviated 
The condition of the people, and established the strongest 
möfaTl)ond between them and' the revered priestess. 

»Unb fül^lt nid^ jeglid^er ein beff er Sog, 
6eitbem ber jldnig, ber unS h)eif * unb tap^tt 
6o lang* gefül^ret, nun W «ud^ ber 3Jlilbc 
5n beiner ©egentöart erfreut unb unS 
2)e« fc^meigenben ©el^orfam^ $flid^t erleichtert? 
2)ag nennft bu unnü^, töenn bon beinern Sßefen 
2(uf Xaufenbe ^erab ein ^Ifam träufelt?" (U. 133-9.) 

She deeply sympathized with and comforted the king 
when he lost his last and most beloved son in battle, 
^nd through this personal relatioö won bis largest con- 
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fidence. Thus the poet bas represented Ipbigenia as 
\ the Center of the moral regeneration of a young and 
^ vigorous people, eager f or growth but needing spIritual 
\ guidance. 

„S)cmi mrgenbiS Baut bie ÜÄUbc, bie l^eroB 
3n mcnfd^lid^ ©eftalt bom Qmmtl tovmt, 
@in SReic^ [xd) fd^eUeV/ aU too trüb unb tmlb 
@in neueiS ^H, bott 2e6en, SRut unb Stxaft, 
B\ä) felbft unb han^tt ^nung übevlaffen» 
S5e« ^Wenfd^enlebeng fd^e »ütben träßt." (U. 1677-82.) 

In all this great humanizing work she followed the 

^ ' instincts of her pure and harmonious nature,7ör Iphigenia, 

^ ^ like so many of Goethe!a finest fem inine characters, is 

- \ essen tially naiv e. In her religious and moral üfe she 

implicitly trustsTier intuitions. ~" 

^gd^ unterfuc^c nid^t, vi) fül^le nur." (1. 1650.) 

Such are a few of the salient traits of her character, 
She is in the highest sense of the term a priestess among 
the Scythians, but though revered by all she cannot 
overcome a feeling of strangeness in Tauris. She is a 
Greek and loves Hellas; her feehngs are bound up with 
her family, and she longs to return some day to her 
native land and purify her family through her moral 
and religious ideals. In obedience to the instincts of 
her heart, and believing that the final mission of her 
life is not in Tauris, but in Mycenae, she rejects the suit 
of Thoas. The disappointed and angry king then com- 
mands that the practice of himian sacrifices be at once 
resumed, a command which threatens to imdo her long 
and beneficent work of civilization in Taurb. Then 
the captive Pylades is brought to her and from him 
she learns the crushing news of the murder of her father 
bjr her mother Clytaemnestra. 
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With forced composure she then receives Orestes. The 
deepest gloom envelops his soul. Horrible phantoms 
of his tortured conscience repeatedly rise before his 
excited fancy, bewilder him and drive him to despair. 
In this frame of mind no sound activity is possible, he 
is world-weary and would welcome death in expiation 
of his crime. His faithful friend Pylades vainly tried 
to encourage and calm him by turning his mind away 
from the seenes of murder to the beautif ul days of their 
early youth when they dreamed glorious dreams of a 
useful heroic activity. But he did not feel the whole 
depth of his friend's suffering and did not appreciate 
the freeing power of a fnll confession. Optimistic and 
aetive himself, he hoped that activity would eventually 
restore the morbid spirit of his friend. But Orestes says 
(11.74^51): 

,X\n xd) bcftimmt gu leben unb gu l^attbcln V ^^ 

60 ne^m* ein ®ott bon meinet fd^toeren 6tim ^j ^ yX 
2)en ©d^toinbel toeg." y^ '^ \ 

This task is performed by Iphigenia. She approaches 
him with her natural sympathy, for she has heard from 
Pylades of his great mental sufferings, her hand touches 
his to loosen his fetters, her gentle words penetrate the 
gloom of his soul, and he feels at once the comforting 
influence of her pure personality. She seems to him ' a 
heavenly woman.' Her deep concern for the fate of the 
house of Agamemnon and her kindly consideration for 
him arouse his confidence, and he feels impelled to confess 
ever)rthing to her and finally to reveal his identity. 
Dissimulation, naturally repugnant to him, is impossible 
in her holy presence. Instinctively he feels that a stronger 
bond exists between them. In his confession he suffers 
anew and more intensely than ever before all the agonies 
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of a tortured conscience. His imagination sees again all 
the incidents of his crime with the distinctness of reality. 
The hideous forms of the relentless Furies rise before him 
and he hears their mocking laughter. He believes that 
he is irreparably doomed. 

And how does Iphigenia receive his confession? She, 
who as the daughter of Cl3rtaemnestra has the right to 
condemn the deed and avenge the mnrder, has only 
words of tenderest compassion for him. She knows 
that he committed the deed in the belief that it was his 
sacred duty, and forgives him. Repeatedly she tries to 
make him realize who she is, and endeavors by word and 
gesture to calm him. But all her attempts are vain and 
seem for a while but to augment his sufferings. Her 
gentle words of sympathy stir his innermost being, he 
evades her embrace. The horror of his deed Stands so 
visibly before him that he cannot comprehend how the 
pure and saintly woman, the priestess, can have s)rm- 
pathy and love for him, the tainted criminal, the object 
of the' revengef ul pursuit of the Furies. And so .in his 
frenzy he mistakes her tenderness for the wild ravings of 
a Bacchante. When he finally grasps the thought that 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay him is 
his sister, the horror of the Situation drives him to the 
height of despair and almost unsettles his reason. But 
the poet believed that love awakened love and so, even 
on the verge of insanity, when his eyes fall upon his weep- 
ing sister, he utters the deeply pathetic words (U. 1249-51) : 
«SBeine nid^tl 2)u l^aft nid^t fd&ulb. 
6cit meinen etften ^ai^xtn l^ab* id^ m^ 
GJelieH tüie id& bid^ lieben fömite, Sd^toefter." 
Exhausted he falls into a swoon. The confession, 
stimulated by the pure and sympathetic personality of 
Iphigenia, has finally given him tb^ muQb needed reüef.— 
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The poet had now the difficult task of representing in some 
convincing way the spiritual change in Orestes, and he 
did it by making him describe the visions of peace and 
reconciliation that float before his fancy. This very 
delicate and highly poetical scene may also be traced 
to Goethe's experiences. In his letters the poet often 
ascribes to sleep and beautiful dreams a beneficent 
effect upon his moral well-being. Especially is this the 
case during the period of his friendship with Frau von 
Stein. He frequently reports to her that a sound 
sleep had purified his soul, had caused the misery of a 
previous evening to vanish, and restored again the 
spiritual harmony of his nature.* On Feb. 23, 1776, he 
writes the foUowing significant letter to her: *What a 
gentle and light sleep I had, with what happiness I arose 
and greeted the beautiful sun, the first time in fourteen 
days with a free heart, and with how much gratitude 
toward you, angel of Heaven, to whom I owe all this!' 
Again on March 15, 1785, he writes : * I have only two 
gods, you and sleep. You heal everything in me that can be 
healed.' So also in Farist the poet symbolically represents 
the recovery of his hero from his pangs of remorse over 
the tragic fate of Gretchen as eff ected by a long refreshing 
sleep, granted to him by the kindly fairies. When Faust 
awakes, he feels restored and prepared to enter again upon 
life's struggles.t 

When Orestes begins to regain consciousness, he finds 
Iphigenia standing by his side and hears her fervid 
prayer to the goddess in which she expresses her deep 
love and concern for him and her hope of returning with 

♦ Cf. his letters to Frau v. Stein of May 21, 1778; Feb. 14, 
1779; Nov. 13, 1782; March 7, 1783;- Nov. 23, 1783, and 
June 24, 1784. 

t Cf . Faust, Pt. II, 11. 4613 ff. 
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him to Greece. Then the manly words of his friend, 
reminding him of the danger of the Situation and exhort- 
ing him to proceed at once to action, dispei the last 
impressions of his vision. He awakes, feels that his 
soul is free, and turns with hope and courage to the 
duties of life. Though the image of the goddess has 
not been captured, the Furies have ceased to torment 
him. He knows that he owes this spiritual freedom to 
his sister. And so toward the end of the drama he says 
(U. 2119-26): 

^n bir berül^rt, 
ffiar id^ ßcl^cUt; in beincn Sltmcn fa^tc 
JDaS Übel mid^ mit allen feinen Alanen 
3um Icfttcnmal unb fd^üttelte bag maxt 
©ntfe^id^ mir jufammen; bann cnlfbl^'S 
9Bie eine 6d^lange ju bet §ö]^Ie. 3ltu 
©enie^' id^ nun bufd^ bid^ baS toeite £id^ 
^eS a:aöc2." 

THE INNER CONFLICTS OF IPHIGENIA. 

The connection between Iphigenia's inner conflicts 
with the main action of the drama has been amply 
discussed in the notes. With Iphigenia, constituted 
as she is, these inner conflicts arise of necessity from 
the dramatic Situation at the end of the third act. She 
wishes to save her brother and return with him to Greece, 
but this seems only possibie by practicing deceptioü 
\ipon the king. The instincts of her sisterly affeetion 
dash^with the demands of the moral law. This moral 
law is to her not an external command, but an essential 
part of her being, a dictate of her conscience. Her 
religioTwand moral convictions are an expression of this 
inner voice, and thus f ar all her actions have been directed 
by it. The beneficQut results of her conduct have 
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proved to her its validity and its holiness^ Iruth^d" 
ness to herseif and to all jdJbh whnni shp haa come in.. 
cbütact has thus far been the law of her life and has 
given strengfh"' and harmony to heF'wiröTeTbeingT^^nd 
now the stress of circumstances seems to demand Und, 
if she would save her brother, she act in violation of 
this ' principle. We have here the deepest of tragic 
conflicts, and the poet develops every phase of it with 
fulness and consistency. When finally, after the great- 
est inner struggles, she stakes everything upon the moral 
law, which is to her divine, we feel that she acts in füll 
accordance with her character. The priestess Iphigenia 
could not have acted otherwise. 

It has been pointed out that there is a striking analogy 
between the conduct of Iphigenia and that of Neopto- 
lemus in the Phüodetes of Sophocles. Philoctetes was 
a friend of Hercules, who left him his bow and arrows 
before ascending the funeral-pyre on Mt. (Eta. When 
the Trojan war broke out, Philoctetes joined the expedi- 
tion, but was bitten by a noxious serpent on the Island 
of Tenedos, where the fleet stopped on its way to Troy. 
Owing to the offensive smell of the wound and the 
cries he uttered in his agony, he was abandoned by 
the Greeks on the Island of Lemnos and there left to 
his fate. Several yeara afterward Helenus, a Trojan 
seer, prophesied that Troy could not be taken without 
Philoctetes and the famous bow and arrows of Her- 
cules. Accordingly Odysseus undertakes the task of 
bringing him to Troy, and for this purpose associates 
with him the youthful Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 
who had no share in the abandonment of Philoctetes. 
The scene of the action takes place in Lemnos. Odysseus, 
being known to Philoctetes, keeps himself in the back- 
ground, but directs NeoptpleiQU^ to entrap the man 
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on board his ship by ingenious lies. Neoptolemus at 
first strongly protests against lying, but finally consents 
to carry out the plans of Odysseus in the hope of thus 
ending the war and winning glory for himself. He 
then easily gains the confidence of Philoctetes and promises 
to take him back to his home. When they are about 
to embark, Philoctetes is overcome by a terrible spasm 
of pain from his incurable wound, and in his misery 
entrnsts the bow and arrows to Neoptolemus, asking 
him to guard them from his foes during his sleep, which 
generally foUows such attacks. When at last he falls 
into a deep slumber, the chorus advises Neoptolemus 
to carry off the weapons. But the sight of the agony 
of Philoctetes arouses the better nature of Neoptolemus; 
he is ashamed of the deception he has practiced, and 
when Philoctetes awakes and thanks him for his care, 
he confesses to him the truth that he is not his friend, 
but really a tool in the hands of his bitterest enemy, 
Odysseus. Afterwards, in spite of the protests and 
threats of Odysseus, Neoptolemus returns the bow to 
Philoctetes, and when he cannot induce him to go with 
him to Troy, he is ready to redeem his pledge and take 
him back to his home. As they are ready to depart, 
Hercules suddenly descends from the sky and com- 
mands Philoctetes to go to Troy and aid in the de- 
struction of the city. Philoctetes obeys, and hastens 
with Neoptolemus to the ship. 

The resemblance between the characters of Neopto- 
lemus and Iphigenia is evident. Both are essentially 
noble open natures who in a critical moment are ready 
to jeopardize everything that is dear to them rather than 
practice deception. Neoptolemus says: 'For it is my 
nature to do nothing with evil treachery' (1, §8), and 
isimilarljr Iphigenia says (11, 1403-4): 
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^3d^ l^abe nid^t gelernt, ju l^interl^alten, 
iRod^ jemanb tfma^ abjuliften/' 

Both are actuated by noble motives in practicing decep- 
tion: Neoptolemus by the wish to help bis countrymen 
to conquer Troy, Iphigenia by the hope of saving her 
brother and returning with him to Greece. Both have 
their röles assigned to them by shrewd and worldly men, 
Neoptolemus by Odysseus, Iphigenia by Pylades, and 
both are to teil stories which contain elements of truth 
and falsehood. In trying to carry out their parts, both 
realize the füll meaning of their contemplated treachery, 
Neoptolemus at the sight of the sufferings of Philoctetes, 
Iphigenia at the thought of her obligations to Thoas and 
his people. The purity and truth of both reassert them- 
selves, and both reveal their stratagems to the very 
persons against whom they are directed, even at the risk 
of renouncing thereby what is dearest to them and 
incurring the greatest personal dangers. A careful com- 
parison between the two dramas will also reveal a striking 
correspondence between the characters of Odysseus and 
Pylades.* 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE GREEK AND THE 
GERMAN IPHIGENIA. 

A CAREFUL study of Goethe's Iphigenie shows that to 
some extent he was influenced by all the extant Greek 
dramas on the Orestes and Iphigenia themes, but especi- 
ally by the Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides. 
Goethe derived from that drama not only the main action 

*Cf. Ferdinand Schultz, Die Nachbildung der Antike in 
Goethes Iphigenie, Preussische Jahrbücher , Vol. XL VIII, 
pp. 260 ff. 
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of his play, viz. the return of Iphigenia to Greece and the 
release of Orestes from the Furies, but, as has been 
abundantly shown in the notes, also the language of 
Euripides and some of his motives, thoughts, and senti- 
ments have directly influenced the German play. And 
yet the religious and moral Ideals of the two dramas are as 
radically different as were the times in which they were 
written. The two dramas have been frequently com- 
pared, generally to the disparagement of Euripides. 
Enthusiastic admirers of Goethe have repeatedly con- 
trasted the moral limitations of the Greek drama with 
the Spiritual depth and purity of the German, Such 
criticisms are misleading and are eminently unjust to the 
Greek poet. It is to be remembered that a period of 
about twenty-two hundred years intervened between the 
two plays — a period during which the moral sense of 
Europe had developed under the influence of Christianity 
from the restricted national ideals of the Greeks to the 
large international ideals of humanity of the 18th Century. 
A comparative study of both dramas is valuable only 
if undertaken in the historical spirit, from the point of 
view of the conditions that gave them birth and the ideals 
which they aimed to express. It will then be seen that 
each drama is an excellent expression of the highest 
spirit of the civilization of its own time and country. 

Before entering upon such a comparison it is important 
to note that the modern stage places no restrictions upon 
the poet in the choice of his subject and the manner of 
its treatment. Whether the theme chosen be legendary 
or historical, the modern poet has assumed the right to 
subject it to such modifications as are required by his 
dramatic purposes. The ancient Greek dramatist was 
much more limited. As a rule he was restricted to the 
choice of such legendary themes as formed the basis of 
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the national religion,* with the resijt that the same 
stories were dramatized over and over again by successive 
poets. In fact it was through the drama that the Greek 
people were kept acquainted with their religion and their 
legendary history. And so the religious conservatism 
required that the main outlines of the sacred stories be 
closely adhered to by the dramatists; only the incidents 
of the legends, which often varied widely in the dififerent 
districts, and the question of time, place, and motive, were 
left to the discretion of the poet and could be altered at 
will. Therefore the Greek dramatist, wishihg to give 
some freshness and new interest to the well-known old 
legends, devoted all his ingenuity to the reconstruction 
of the plot. 

Goethe, feeling free to use every phase of the old 
legend in his own way, remodeled it to suit his own 
poetical ends. The whole action of the drama was to 
be determined by the character of Iphigenia, and there- 
fore all the deviations of the drama from Euripides can 
be explained from this central purpose of the poet. 
Goethe's aim was not to construct a new, ingenious, and 
theatrically efifective plot, but to show the overpower- 
ing influence of pure womanhood upon her whole envü-on- 
ment. Accordingly the general character of his drama 
had to be psychological, its chief interest had to be 
transferred from external action to the spiritual con- 
flicts and changes of the principal characters. 

The most important deviation of Goethe from Euripides 
we find in his new Interpretation of the oracle of Apollo, 
by which the capture of the Image of Diana and the final 
interposition of Pallas Athena were rendered unnecessary. 
Here we can best study the radical difference between 

* During the whole fifth Century b.c. only very few excep- 
tions to this rule are recorded. 
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the old play and the new. For Euripides the removal 
of the Image of Diana from Tauris to Attica was the most 
essential dement of the old legend, with which important 
local religious traditions were bound up. At Halse; 
near Athens, there was a temple of Artemis containing 
an image of the goddess, which was believed to have 
been captnred from Tauris by Orestes and to which 
certain symbolical rites indicative of an early ciistom 
of human sacrifices were paid. There was also a well- 
known cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, where, according 
to tradition, she served after her return from Tauris 
as a priestess of Diana.* Euripides ingeniously con- 
nected the expiation of the crime of Orestes with the 
capture of the sacred statue through the help of Iphi- 
genia and its transportation from Tauris to Halae. He 
thus dramatized familiär events of the national and 
religious life of his countrymen, aiming to evoke thereby 
the local patriotism of the Athenians. — ^The appearance 
of Pallas Athena at the end of the play, and her Inter- 
vention in behalf of the Greeks, are certainly undramatic, 
but may be justified on national and religious grounds. 
The poet wished thereby to give high religious sanction 
to the removal of the image, which would otherwise 
have been merely a deed of stratagera and theft. More- 
over, he desired to introduce the prophecy concerning 
Attic institutions, well known to the Athenians, which, 
Coming from the Ups of their patron-goddess, was intended 
to arouse the religious awe of the spectators.f The 
aim to gratify local patriotic and religious sentiment 
was then the leading motive for the introduction of 
the much-discussed final scene in the drama of Euripides. 

♦ Cf. pp. xxix-xxx. 

tCf. Eurip. Iph. Taur,,\h 1446 fif. 
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All these considerations of Euripides Lad little inter- 
est for Goethe. His dramatic purpose was not to explain 
the origin of the worship of the sacred Image in Halse or 
the cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, but chiefly to repre- 
sent the moral effect which a pure woman may have 
upon a man suffering the torments of a guilty conscience. 
What need, then, had Goethe for the capture of a sacred 
Image, if, according to his conviction, Orestes could 
be freed from the pursuit of the Furies through the 
influence of the pure personality of Iphigenia? The 
Greeks believed that it was possible for a matricide to 
be absolved from poUution through the Performance 
of some acts of ritual atonement and purification. Pylades 
very well states the Greek point of view as follows (11. 
744-8): 

„Qa einer fd^eren %ai beruft ein (äJott 
2)en ebeln Wtarm, ber öiel berbrad^, unb legt 
Sl^m auf/ toag un2 unmöglid^ \ä)mt, gu enben. . - 
@§ fiegt ber §elb, unb büfeet^ bienet er 
2)en ©öttem unb ber 2BeIt, bie il^n öerel^rt." v^ 

But such a view of purification is foreign to our nioral 
and religious sense. We cannot see any causal con- 
nection between the capture of an ancient statue and 
the atonement of guilt. Such an atonement seems to 
US exterhal, arbitrary, and superficial, whereas we demand 
an inner, spiritual change and purification. Accordingly, 
the central idea of Goethe's drama is based upon the 
modern view of atonement, which is possible only through 
inner repentance. The poet therefore so revised the 
words of the oracle that Orestes, after he had been healed 
through the influence of his sister, discovers at a critical 
moment that Apollo never intended the image to be 
removed from Taui-is, and that the sister referred to in 
the oracle was none other than Iphigenia herseif. Thus 
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all obstacles to the return of Iphigenia and Orestes are 
removed, and the pnrposes of Apollo are brought into 
harmony with Iphigenia's firm belief in the justice and 
the goodness of the gods. 

Goethe's Iphigenia could not possibly take the attitude 
toward the barbarians which we find in the heroine of 
Euripides. The spirit of the Greek drama is thoroughly 
national. It glorifies Greek intellect and Greek civiliza- 
tion over the duUness and brutality of the barbarians 
of Scythia. The wily Greek woman feels no scruples 
about deceiving the unsophisticated foreign king, for 
the high moral obligations which the Greek feit toward 
his countrymen did not extend to the barbarians. The 
trickery by which the Greek Iphigenia beguiles the 
Taurian king doubtless strongly appealed to the national 
pride of the Greek audience. The actions of the German 
Iphigenia are determined by different Ideals. Hers is 
the religion of humanity which, she believes, is implanted 
in all human beings. When Iphigenia confesses to Thoas 
the füll truth, the Scythian king says (11. 1936-9) : 

„2)u glaubft, c§ l^örc 
2)er rol^e 6ct}tl^c, bcr Sarbar, bie ©thnmc 
^er ^af)x^^t unb ber !02enfcl^Iicl^tdt, bie Sltreiti^, 
2)cr ©ried^e, nid^t bemal^m?'' 

To which the priestess answers: 

„(g« l^ört ftc jeber, 
@eboren unter jebem §immel, bem 
^eg Seben« Dudle burd^ ben Sufen rein 
Unb ungel^inbert fKe^t." 

And so Iphigenia, far from despising the barbarians, has 
devoted herseif for years to the purification and elevation 
of the religious and moral life of the Scythian king and 
his people. Thoas, though a barbarian, is represented as a 
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THE GREEK VS. THE GERMAN IPHIGENIA. XCIX 

man of noble instincts^ susceptible to the influence of 
^ Iphigenia and capable of appreciating her high Ideals. 
His friendship for her deepens into love and he wishes 
to wed her. This relation, enth-ely lacking In the Greek 
drama, and possibly suggested by La Grange-Chancel,* 
is f ully developed by Goethe and made an essential element 
in the action of the drama. For how could Thoas have 
been moved by Iphigenia's grand confession of truth, if 
a strong personal bond did not exist between them, and 
if his spu-itual life had not already been affected by her 
humanizing influence? Her strong appeal to his generosity 
presupposes a natnre capable of being stirred by high 
moral motives. -^ 

Iphigenia's inner conflicts in the fourth act are to a N 
large measure called forth by the sense of moral Obliga- 
tion she feels toward the barbarians. This motive is 
entirely modern.- She feels that the laws of morality i 
must apply not only to the Greeks but to all humanity, j 
and must have validity not only on certain occasions '\ 
but at all times. All the practical considerations of ^ 
Pylades and her own strong desire to save her brother 
and return with him to Greece, cannot overcome her ^ 
moral scruples. She solves the conflict in the only way / 
possible to her, through truth. And after all the obstacles { 
to her return are removed, she leaves in a spirit of deepest ^ 
gratitude to the king and the Scythians, and establishes ! 
laws of hospitality between her own country and Tauris. - 

The manner in which the recognition between brother 
and sister is brought about in the Greek and German 
plays is quite characteristic of the difference of spirit 
between these two dramas, and throws much light upon 
the character of the German Iphigenia. In Euripides 
we find an ingenious plot, which has been much admired 
* Cf. p. xxxviii. 
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in antiquity and in modern times and which is theatrically 
quite effective. But with Goethe's conception of the 
characters of Orestes and Iphigenia such a plot was * 
entirely unnecessary. The influence of her pure person- 
aUty is immediately feit by Orestes. Naturally straight- 
f orward, he can least of all dissemble in her presence, and 
therefore reveals himself directly to her. 

Thus the whole dramatic action is determined by the 
character of Goethe's heroine. Her high principles of 
humanity finally permeate and transform her whole 
environment. The old legend dramatized by Euripides 
treated of the superiority of Greek civiHzation over that 
of the barbarians. In Groethe's drama this narrowly 
national conflict is elevated and enlarged to a conflict 
between the eternal principles of humanity as embodied 
in the religion and the life of Iphigenia and the gloomy 
beliefs and unrestrained passions which obscure the 
Spiritual vision of both Greeks and Scythians. An old 
royal family of Greece, stained with a succession of 
monstrous crimes, and living in the belief that the gods 
are selfish, cruel and tyrannical, and bent upon destroy- 
ing all who have incurred their hatred, is restored in the 
person of Orestes by a pure woman who derives her 
moral strength from a new conception of the gods and 
new views of conduct. So also the Scythians, living on 
terms of hostility with the neighboring peoples, and 
believing that the sacrifice of strangers is welcome to 
the gods, are induced, under the influence of the Ideals of 
Iphigenia, to abandon their cruel practices and estab- 
lish the rights of hospitality with the Greeks. The spirit 
of the old rehgious beliefs is in the background and 
affects to some extent the thoughts and actions of all 
the characters of the drama. So Orestes in his suffering 
and pessimism believes that he has been sent by Apollo 
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to Tauris to be slaughtered there. Thoas has only in 
part emancipated himself from his old belief in the 
cruelty of the gods, for, when impelled by passion and 
anger, he Orders that the practice of human sacrifices 
be resumed. Pylades wavers between conflicting views 
of life, at times expressing the loftiest religious ideals 
which are in fnll agreement with those of Iphigenia 
(cf. U. 713 fif.), but, when beset by danger, acting quite 
in the spirit of his model, the crafty Odysseus (cf. U. 1655 
ff.). And the gloomy beliefs of the house.of Tantalus 
cast their dark shadows even upon the pure soul of Iphi- 
genia when she is confronted with temptation. But 
Iphigenia's deepest religious convictions rise superior to 
all doubt and danger, and prove their validity through 
the happy Solution of the drama. Thus the famous 
lines of Goethe: 

,,2nic menfd^Iicl^e ®c&rcd^ 
6ül^nct teilte 2Jlenfc^ltd^fett." 

noblyexpress the central thought of the drama, These 
lines do not apply, as some critics think, only to the 
healing of Orestes, but also to the last two acts of the 
play. For when the conflict arises in Iphigenia's soul, 
it is the principle of 'pure humanity' in her which finally 
prevails over her pessimism and doubt, and gives her the 
moral strength to follow the line of conduct by which all 
dangers and difficulties are overcome. 

DRAMATIC FORM AND TECHNIQUE OF GOETHE'S 
IPHIGENIE. 

The realistic trend of German literature which set 
in about the middle of the 18th Century and which cul- 
minated in the Storm and Stress movement caused the 
approved rules of French classicism to fall into dis- 
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credit, and almost banished the 'regulär' drama from 
the German »tage. With Goethe's Iphigenie the best 
ideals of form of the French classic drama were rein- 
fi-oduoed into Germany. The three unities of time, 
place, and action are here most rigidly obeerved. The 
characters are few and of high poeition. Only once — 
in the fifth scene of the fifth act — all five characters ap- 
pear together upon the scene. 

The plot is severely simple and free from the conven- 
tionalities of the French classical drama. So Goethe 
rejects the mechanical device of the French confidant, 
who is generally a colorless character used to acquaint 
the audience with what has happened behind the scene, 
and replaces him by the character of Arkas, who is 
distinctly drawn and has an important function in the 
economy of the drama. 

The language is throughout chaste, simple, distin- 
guished. The poet is so imbued with the spirit of classical 
antiquity that the frequent Greek tm'ns of expression in 
the drama are natm-al to him. The provincialisms and 
coUoquialisms of his earlier works are carefully eliminated, 
every expression is raised to the lofty dignity demanded 
by the theme, and even in situations of the highest passion 
and the intensest inner conflicts there is a marked self- 
restraint in the noble moderation of the language. In 
accordance with the French classical traditions there is 
no attempt to adapt the language to the characters; 
Greeks and barbarians use the same exalted style, so that 
there is some justice in the criticism that this uniformly 
noble diction is, from the dramatic point of view, a som-ce 
of weakness rather than of strength. 

The drama has been frequently criticized for its want 
of action. If dramatic action be interpreted in its usual 
sense, as something which takes place visibly before 
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US, the criticism is valid. There is but little of such out- 
ward action in the drama. The work is meager in inci- 
dents, but contains a great wealth of moral experience, 
Soul reacts upon soul, producing a strong advancing inner 
action, which arouses the highest interest and tension in 
the reader or spectator. This 6eelenbtama is organized 
even to the minutest details with consummate skill, no 
scene or speech is superfluous, everything is carefuliy 
prepared and develops of necessity from what precedes. 
The action of the whole is convincingly true and is 
worked out with remarkable clearness. The artistio 
ideal of the Greeks is again realized in this masterpiece. 
It is therefore not surprising that Wieland, Schiller in 
his criticism of 1789, and others, pronounced the work a 
perfect Greek drama. This is essentially true from the 
Standpoint of its sesthetic form, of its outer structure. Only 
the classical choruses are omitted, but even these are in 
a sense replaced by the frequent monologues in which the 
heroine in moments of great agitation expresses the depth 
and richness of her spiritual life. But equally true is 
Schiller's later criticism of 1802 that the drama is *as- 
tonishingly modern and non-Greek.' Here Schiller has 
reference to the content of the work, its motives, its 
leading ideas, and the Solution of its dramatic conflict. 
This inner form of the drama is, as we have seen, deter- 
mined by the grand ideal of humanity of the 18th Century, 
an ideal which we find repeatedly expressed by Lessing, 
Herder, and Schiller, and which pervades the maturest 
works of Goethe. All the characters of the drama feel 
more or less clearly the truth and beauty of this ideal 
of reine ÜRenfd^Ucl^Ieii, all strive to attain it, but it is 
realized in the personality of the priestess. It is an essen- 
tially modern ideal, developed under the influence of 
Christian civilization, although we find it occasionally 
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suggested and even to some extent developed among the 
greatest of Greek poets and philosophers.* Goethe has 
succeeded in the Iphigenie in expressing in terms of an 
old Greek legend and in classical form the highest morai 
ideals of modern civilization, and thns has attained the 
great aim of the Renaissance poets and artists — the 
perfeet blending of antique form with modern content. 

It has been shown by Seuffert and Minor f that Goethe 
received some valuable hints from Wieland in remodeling 
the legend of Orestes — especially from Wieland's Alceste, 
the work which Goethe in his youthful enthusiasm for 
the Greeks had attacked and ridiculed so successfully 
in his farce Götter, Helden und Wieland.X In Wieland's 
libretto we also see the effort to blend antique and modern 
Clements. Like Goethe Wieland took his theme from a 
classic legend dramatized by Euripides, and remodeled 
it according to the ethical ideals of the 18th Century. 
His Alceste follows the gener al outlines of the Greek story, 
the Greek background is retained, the unities are observed, 
the characters are few and of heroic descent, the style 
shows throughout the influence of Greek poetry, in short 
the outer structure and technique of the work are quite 
similar to those of Goethe's Iphigenie, But also its inner 
structure, its aims and motives show in a measure the 
same ideals which Goethe developed more profoundly and 
poetically in his drama. Wieland strives to endow his 
antique characters with modern thoughts and sentiments 

* Cf . here the celebrated utterance of Antigone, 1. 523 : 
*I am here not to hate but to love my neighbors.' 

t Cf . Seuffert, Der junge Goethe und Wieland, Zeitschrift für 
deutsches Aüerthum, Vol. XXVI, pp. 253 ff., and Minor, Die 
Wielandschen Singspiele und Goethes Iphigenie, Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Philologie, Vol. XIX, pp. 232 ff. 

t Cf . pp. xlv-xlvi. 
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and soul conflicts, and lays great stress upon psychological 
development. There are but few incidents in the play, 
but it abounds in inner action. It has a number of 
monologues and lyrical passages in which, as in Goethe's 
drama, the chief characters express their sufferings and 
inner struggles. In short, the raarked similarity in Situa- 
tion, thought, sentiment, and expression between several 
scenes and passages of the A Iceste and the Iphigenie points 
to a direct influence of Wieland upon Goethe. 
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3pf?igcnic auf Cauris, 

€tn S<^oufpieI. 
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3p]^tgenie. 

Xi^oa^, ^onig ber Saurier. 

5CrIa«. 
©(i^auplaft: §ain üor 2)ianen8 2:em|)eL 
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€rfter 2Iuf3ug. 
(Erfter 2tuftritt. 

§erau^ fn eure ©ci^atten, rege 2ßi))fcl 

2)c« alten, ^eirgen, bic^tbclaubten ^atnc^, 

2Bic in bcr ©öttin ftittc^ ^citigtum, 

Xrcf i(^ no(i^ icfet mit fd^aubcmbcm ®cfü^I, 

ätö tt)cnn i(^ fic jum erftcnmal beträte, 5 

Unb e^ QttDa\)nt \xd) niti^t mein ©eift l^ierl^er. 

@o manti^e^ Qa\)x bewahrt mid^ ^ier »erborgen 

(gin ^o^er SBitte, bem iä) mid) ergebe; 

2)o(^ immer bin iä), tt)ie im erften, fremb. 

T)tnn adj ! miti^ trennt ba« SIReer oon ben ©etiebten, 10 

Unb an bem Ufer fte^' id) lange Jage, 

T)a^ 8anb ber ©rieti^en mit ber ®eele fud^enb; 

Unb gegen meine ©eufjer bringt bie SBeHe 

9hir bum^jfe Jone braufenb mir l^erüber. 

2Be^ bem, ber fem üon gftem unb ©efd^wiftem 15 

gin einfam 8eben fü^rt! 3^^ i^^^^ ^^^ ®ram 

S)a« näc^fte ®(ü(f Dor feinen 2\pptn toeg ; 

^ffm fc^tt)ärmen abn)ärt^ immer bie ©ebanfen 

^aäi feine« SSater« ©aßen, tt)o bie @onne 

3uerft ben ©immel öor i^m aufft^tog, too ao 

@ic^ ÜKitgeborne fpielenb feft unb fefter 

SWit fanften :33anben aneinanber fnilpften. 

8 
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Sp^lgenle auf S^auri«. 

Qd) rechte mit bcn ®'6tttxn nxd)t ; atteiti 

2)cr grauen 3#^^ ^P bcltagcn^tüert. 

3u ©au^ unb in bcm Äricgc ^errft^t bcr aWann, 25 

Unb in bcr grcmbc tt)ci§ er fic^ gu l^ctfcn. 

Q^n freuet ber ©efife ; il^n frönt ber @ieg ; 

Gin el^renöoQer Zoh ift il^nt bereitet. 

ffiie enggebunben ift be^ SBeibe« ®Iü(f ! 

®ä)on einem roul^en ®atten gu ge^orti^en, 30 

3fft WW unb iroft ; tt)ie etenb, tocnn fie gar 

®n feiubtid^ ©d^idfal in bie gerne treibt! 

@o l^ält mi(^ X^oa^ l^ier, ein ebter aWann, 

Qu emften, ^eifgen ©Itaöenbanben feft. 

D tt)ie befd^ämt gefte^' iä), ba§ iä) bir 35 

aRit ftiüem SBibertoiaen biene, ®öttin, 

'Dir, meiner ^Retterin! aWein geben foöte 

3u freiem ÜDienfte bir getüibmet fein. 

%ud) \)aV id) ftet« auf bid^ gehofft unb l^offe 

^od) iefet auf bi(^, Diana, bie bu mxd), 49 

!j)e« größten Könige« oerfto^ne 2:o(^ter, 

Qn beinen l^eil'gen, fanften arm genommen. 

Qa, Zod)ttx S^n^\ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ i)of)tn ^ann, 

ÜDen bu, bie Xot^ter forbemb, öngftigteft, 

%txm bu ben göttergleic^en 5lgamemnon, 45 

a)er bir fein Siebfte« gum ättare brati^te, 

aSon Xroja^ umgetoanbten aRauem rü^mlit^ 

3laä) feinem SSaterfanb gurüd begleitet, 

üDie ®attin i^m, ©leltren unb ben @ol^n, 

Die ft^önen @(^äfee, too^I erhalten l^aft : 50 

@o gib aud^ mid^ ben 2Keinen enblid^ toieber 

Unb rette mxd), bie bu öom Zoh errettet, 

2lu(^ öon bem 2tbm ^ier, bem gleiten iobe. 
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gioetter auftritt. 

Der Sönifl [cnbct mi(^ l^ierl^cr unb beut 

!j)er 'ißriefterin ©iotteti^ ®ru§ unb ©eil. 55 

a)ie^ ift ber STog, ba S:auri« feiner ©öttin 

Pr tounberbore neue ©iege banit. ' 

Qd) eile öor bem Äönig unb bem §eer, 

3u melben, ba§ er lommt unb bo§ e^ na^t. 

3^tigettie« 
äStr finb bereit, fie »ürbig gu emjjfangen, 60 

Unb unfre ©öttin fie^t »iüfommnem D^jfer 
aSon 2:1^00^' §onb mit ©nabenbtid entgegen» 

D fänb' id^ oud^ ben SdM ber ^riefterin, 

ÜDer tt)erten, oielgeel^rten, beinen &xd, 

D l^eiPge ^^ngfrau, l^etter, leud^tenber, 65 

Un« oüen pte^ 3^^^^^! 5Ro(^ bebedt 

3)er ®ram ge^eimni^ooK bein ^nnerfte«; 

Vergeben« l^arren »ir fd^on Qaf)xc lang 

5luf ein öertrautit^ SBort ou^ beiner ©ruft 

@o lang' iä) ixd) an biefer ®t&ttt fenne, 70 

3ft bie« ber SSM, öor bem ic^ immer ft^aubre ; 

Unb »ie mit gifenbanben bleibt bie @eele 

Qn^ Snnerfte be^ ^fen^ bir geft^miebet. 

S^^igetiie. 

äSie'« ber SSertriebnen, ber 3Ser»aiften giemt. 

©(^einft bu bir ^ier Vertrieben unb oertoaift? 75 
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Äotttt un« gum SSaterlanb bic ijrcmbc »erben? 
Unb bir ift fremb ba^ SSaterlanb getüorberu 

!j)a« iff«, toarum mein btutenb §erj ntt^t ^eüt* 

3n erfter O^^Ö^^^ ^^ P^ t^i^wi t^ic ®^cfc 

Sin 3Sater, aJhttter nnb @efc^n)ifter banb, 80 

!j)ie neuen ©ti^ögünge, gefeüt unb (tebtid^, 

aSont i5u§ ber alten ©tömme ^immeltoärt^ 

3u bringen ftrebten, leiber fagte ha 

gin frentber gfud^ ntid^ an unb trennte ntit^ 

SSon ben ©efiebten, ri^ ba« fc^öne ©anb 85 

SJtit e^mer gauft cntitotl ®ie toax i>a\)xn, 

ÜDer 3^flenb befte ^J^eube, ba« ©ebeil^n 

2)er erften 3^a^re. ©etbft gerettet, toax 

^d) nur ein ©chatten mir, unb frifc^e 8uft 

J)e« geben« blül^t in mir ni^t lieber ouf . 90 

2Benn bu bic^ fo ungtüdlid^ nennen »iöft, 
@o barf xd) i>ii) and) tt)o^( unbanfbar nennen. 

^pfimnit. 
2)onf ^abt i^r ftet«. 

^06) nxd)t ben reinen üDanf, 
Um beffenttüiöen man bie Söo^ltat tut ; 
ÜDen frol^en ^licf, ber ein gufriebne« ßeben 95 

Unb ein geneigte« §erj bem SBirte geigt 
9l(« bic^ ein tief ge^eimni^öoße« (S6)xd\al 
9Sor fo öiel 3^t)J*^^ biefem Stempel bxai^tt, 
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^am Jl^oa« bir, otö einer ©ottgegebtteti 

9Mit g^rfurd^t unb mit Steigung gu begegnen; loo 

Unb biefe^ Ufer »orb bir ^olb unb freunblid^, 

ÜDa« iebem grentben fonft öoü ©raufen« n)ar, 

SBeil nientanb unfer 9ieid^ öor bir htttat, 

ÜDer an ÜDianen« l^eil'gen (Stufen nid^t 

3lad) altem ^Braud^, ein blutig Op^tx, fiel. 105 

fjrei atmen mat^t ba« geben nit^t aßein. 

2Bef(^ geben iff «, ba« an ber ^eit'gen ©tätte, 

®kxd) einem ©d^atten um fein eigen ®rab, 

Qä) nur vertrauern mu^? Unb ntnrC iä) ba« 

Sin frö^tit^ felbftbewugte« 2tbtn, totmt uo 

Un« ieber Jag, vergeben« hingeträumt, 

3u ienen grauen 2^agen vorbereitet, 

5Die an bem Ufer get^e«, fetbftvergeffenb, 

2)ie SCrauerfd^ar ber 3(bgefd^iebnen feiert? 

gin unnüfe geben ift ein früher Stob ; 115 

ÜDie« grauenfd^idfat ift vor aßen mein«. 

S)en ebten @toIj, bag bu bir fefbft nic^t g'nügeft, 

SSerjei^' id^ bir, fo fe^r id^ bid^ bebaure; 

gr raubet ben ®enu§ be« geben« bir. 

a)u l^aft l^ier nid^t« getan feit beiner änfunft ? 120 

3Ber l^at be« S'önig« trüben @inn erweitert ? 

SBer i)at ben alten graufamen ©ebraud^, 

ÜDag am Slttar !Dianen« ieber grembe 

©ein geben blutenb töpt, von ^a\)v gu 3^a^r 

9Äit fanfter Überrebung aufgehalten 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen vom getviffen 5tob 
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Sp^igenie auf ^aurl«, 

3n« SJotcrlanb fo oft gurüd gcfd^idt ? 

§at niä)t T)iant, ftatt crjümt ju feilt, 

ÜDa§ fic bcr blufgcn oftcti Opfer mangelt, 

!J)ettt fanft ®ebet in reichem 2Ka§ erhört? 130 

Umfci^tt)ebt mit frohem gtuge ni^t ber ©ieg 

ÜDa« §eer? nnb eilt er nid^t fogar Dorau^? 

Unb fü^It nid^t iegfi^er ein beffer 80^, 

©eitbem ber Äönig, ber un^ »eif unb tapfer 

®o lang' gefü^ret, nun fid^ aud^ ber 3Ki(be 135 

Qu beiner ®egenn)art erfreut unb un« 

I)e^ fd^n)eigenben ©e^orf am^ 'ißflid^t erleichtert? 

üDae nennft bu unnüfe, tocnn öon beinem SBefen 

auf SEaufenbe l^erab ein ©alfam träufelt? 

^tnn bu bem SSotfe, bem ein ®ott bit^ brad^te, 140 

!j)e^ neuen ©Itidte^ eto'ge Quelle toirft 

Unb an bem untoirtbaren Jobe^ufer 

©em gremben ©eit unb 9iildtfel^r gubereiteft? 

Sp^igettie« 

ÜDa^ »enige oerft^toinbet leitet htm SSM, 

T)tx t)ortt)ärt^ [ie^t, toie öiet not^ übrig bleibt. 145 

5Do(^ lobft bu ben, ber, toa^ er tut, nid^t [d^äfet? 
3Kan tabelt ben, ber feine 'S^attn »ägt. 

5lu(^ ben, ber »a^ren SSSert }U ftotj nit^t atztet, 
SBie ben, ber fatfd^en SBert gu eitel ^ebt. 
©taub' mir unb ^ör' auf einee ^annc^ SBort, 150 
!iDer treu unb rebtid^ bir ergeben ift: 
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3Scnn l^cuf bcr Äöntg mit bir rcbct, fo 
&kxä)tf xf)m, toa^ er bir ju [ogcn beult. 

Du ängfteft mi(^ mit iebem guten 2Borte ; 

Oft »ic^ iä) [eiuem Slutrag mü^fam au^* 155 

©ebeufe, loa« in tuft uub »0« bir uüfet 
(geitbem ber Söuig feiueu @ol^u öerloreu, 
aSertraut er toeuigeu ber ©eiueu mel^r, 
Uub biefeu »euigeu uit^t mel^r »ie fouft. 
3Ki§giluftig [ie^t er iebee (gbleu @o^u 160 

Site [eiuee 9iei(^e« golger an ; er fürchtet 
©u eiufom l^ilfloe Sllter, ja öieöeid^t 
SSertoegueu ^ufftaub uub frül^geifgeu S^ob* 
Der ©c^tl^e [e^t iu« 9iebeu feiueu SSorgug^ 
5lm »euigfteu ber Äöuig. ßr^ ber uur 165 

®tm^nt ift gu befel^Ieu uub gu tuu, 
Äeuut uit^t bie Suuft, öou »eitem eiu ®efprä(^ 
5Wa(^ feiuer abfielt (augfam feiu ju leufeu. 
Srfc^toer'« il^m uid^t burt^ eiu rild ^alteub SBeigeru, 
Durt^ eiu Dorfäfelit^ SWi^öerfte^eu. ©el^ 170 

©efäöig il^m beu l^atbeu SBeg eutgegeu. 

^pfix^tuxt. 
©oö iä) beft^teuuigeu^ »a« mid^ bebro^t? 

SBiüft bu [eiu SBerbeu eiue üDrol^uug nennen? 

aji^igeitie. 

g« ift bie [(^redlic^fte öou aöeu mir. 
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10 Sp^lgcnle auf Xanxi^. 

®tb il^m für [eine Steigung nur SScrtraun. 175 

äSctttt er öott ^Vixd)t crft meine @ee(e (oft 
SBarum oerfd^toeiflft bu beine ©erfunft t^m? 
SBeil einer ^rieftertn ©e^etmni^ giemt, 

T)tm Äönig foöte nic^t^ ©el^eimni« fein ; 

Unb ob er'^ gleid^ nic^t forbert, fü^It er'« ioä) 180 

Unb fül^It e« tief in (einer großen ®ee(e, 

2)a6 bu forgfättig bi^ öor i^m öertt)a^rft. 

9Jäl^rt er SJerbrug unb Unmut gegen mid^ ? 

®o f d^eint e« f aft. 3^^^^ fd^toeigt er and) öon bir ; 
2)o(i^ l^aben l^ingett)orfne SBorte mid) 185 

48e(el^rt, ba§ feine @ee(e feft ben SBunfti^ 
ergriffen i)at, bxd) ju befifeen. 2a% 
überlag i^n ni^t fid^ felbft ! bamit 
3n feinem ^ufen nic^t ber Unmut reife 
Unb bir gntfefeen bringe, bu gu fpät 190 

2ln meinen treuen diät mit 9ieue benleft. 

2öie ? ©innt ber Äönig, tt)a« fein ebter SIRann, 
T)er feinen 9Zamen Hebt unb bem 3Sere^rung 
T)tx ©immtifc^en ben Sufen bönbiget, 
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Oe bcnfen fottte? ®innt er, Dom Slltar 195 

Tliä) in fein Sette mit ®ett)alt gu gie^n? 

@o ruf' iä) alte ©ötter unb öor alten 

35ianen, bie entfc^Iogne ©öttin, an, 

üDie i^ren ©d^tfe ber ^riefterin getoi^ 

Unb, ^^ungfrau einer ^^ungfrau, gern geiDöl^rt, 200 

®ei ru^ig! ein getoaltfam neue« S5Iut 
SEreibt nid^t ben Äönig, fold^e ^üngling^iat 
35ertt)egen au^guüben. 3Bie er finnt, 
Sefürc^f iä) anbem l^arten ©c^Iup Don il^m, 
üDen unaufl^altbar er DoQenben »irb : 205 

üDenn feine ©eef ift feft unb unbetoegUc^. 
üDrum bitt' id^ bic^, Dertrau' il^m, fei il^m banfbar, 
SBenn bu il^m toeiter nid^t« geiDöl^ren fannft 

£) fage, toa^ bir »eiter noc^ befannt ift. 

©rfal^r'« Don il^m. Qd) \t^' ben Sönig lommen ; 210 
üDu el^rft il^n, unb bid^ l^ei^t bein eigen ^erg, 
3^m freunblid^ unb Dertraulic^ ju begegnen, 
ßin ebler SKann tt)irb burd^ ein gute« ©ort 
ÜDer grauen todt geführt. 

3rtiö«wi^ (attein). 

3»ar fel^' ic^ nid^t, 
Sie id^ bem 5Rat be« Streuen folgen foQ; 215 

T)od) folg' iä) gern ber ^flid^t, bem Könige 
gür feine SBo^Itat gute« 3Bort ju geben, 
Unb tt)ünfd^e mir, ba^ id^ bem aJiäc^tigen, . 
©a« i^m gefällt, mit Sßal^rl^eit fagen möge. 
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Dritter 2tuftritt. 

2Kit fönigüd^cn ®üteni fcgnc bic^ 220 

!J)ic ®öttin! ®ic gelpä^re ©leg unb 9iu^m 

Unb 9tei(f|tum unb ba« SBol^I ber üDeinigen 

Unb iebc« frommen SBunfc^e« güQe bir! 

ÜDag, ber bu über öiele forgenb ]^err[(f|eft, 

ÜDu au(f| öor öielen feltne« ®iM geniegeft. 225 

3ufrieben Mf xd), totnn mein SSoIf mic^ rühmte ; 

SBa« i(^ ertoarb, genießen anbre mel^r 

2lt« id^* ©er ift am glüctUd^ften, er [ei 

©in ^önig ober ein (geringer, bem 

3n feinem ^anfe SBol^t bereitet ift. 230 

ÜDn nal^meft teil an meinen tiefen ©d^merjen, 

21U mir ba« <Sd)totxt ber geinbe meinen ©ol^n, 

ÜDen testen, beften, öon ber Seite ri§. 

@o lang' bie 5Raci^e meinen (Seift befa§, 

gmpfanb ic^ ni(f|t bie Öbe meiner SBo^nung ; 235 

üDod^ jefet, ba ic^ befriebigt njieberfel^re, 

^l^r Sßeic^ jerftört, mein ©ol^n gerotfien ift, 

S5Ieibt mir ju ©anfe nic^t«, ba« mid^ ergöfee. 

ÜDer fröl^Iic^e ©el^orfam, ben id^ fonft 

2ln« einem jeben 2lnge bücten fal^, 240 

3ft nun öon ®org' unb Unmut ftiQ gebömpft. 

©in jeber finnt, »a« fünftig »erben njirb, 

Unb folgt bem ^inberlofen, njeil er mu§- 

9?un fomm' ic^ l^eut' in biefen Ztmptl, ben 

^d^ oft betrat, um @ieg gu bitten unb 245 
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gür ©icg gu banleti- ©inen alten SBunfc^ 
Strag' id^ im Sdn\cn, bcr aud^ bir ni(f|t fremb 
yioä) Uttcmarlet ift: id^ l^offc, bic^, 
3um ©egen meine« SSoIfö unb mir jum Segen, 
SH« S3raut in meine So^nung einzuführen- 250 

ÜDer Unbelannten bieteft bu ju öiel, 
D tönig, an. @« [te^t bie gtüc^tige 
Jöefc^ämt öor bir, bie nic^t« an biefem Ufer 
äte ©d^ufe unb atu^e fud^t, bie bu i^r gabft. 

ÜDa^ bu in ba« Oel^eimni« beiner Slbfunft 255 

aSor mir »ie öor bem gelten ftet« bid^ l^üQeft, 

SBör' unter feinem 35oIfe rec^t unb gut. 

üDie« Ufer fd^redft bie grcmben; ba« ®efefe 

©ebietef« unb bie 3lot 2lttein öon bir, 

üDie jebe« frommen 9ted^t« geniest, ein »ol^t 260 

SSon un« emjjfangner ®aft, nad^ eignem ®inn 

Unb aSitlen ii|re« Sage« fic^ erfreut, 

aSon bir l^offt' id^ SSertrauen, ba« ber SBirt 

gür feine Streue tt)o^I erwarten barf. 

3l>^igettie. 

aSerbarg ic^ meiner gltern 5Wamen unb 265 

aWein §au«, tönig, »ar'« SSertegen^eit, 

3lxd)t äWigtraun- ÜDenn öieüeid^t, ad^, »ü^teft bu, 

SBer öor bir fte^t, unb toetd^ öertoünfc^te« §aupt 

ÜDu nä^rft unb fd^üfeeft, ein (Sntfefeen fajjte 

35ein groge« ^erj mit feltnem @^auer an, 270 

Unb ftatt bie @eite beine« Jl^rone« mir 

3u bieten, triebeft bu mid^ öor ber ^tii 
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2lu« beinem SReid^e; ftie^eft mid) öietteic^t, 

&)' gu bctt aWeinen fro^e dtMUffv mir 

Unb meiner SBanbrung gnbe gugebatfit ift, 275 

ÜDem glenb ju, ba« jeben ©d^toeifenben, 

SSott [einem ©an« 35ertriebnen überall 

SDlit falter, frember ©d^reden^^anb ertoartet* 

3Ba« anc^ ber $Wat ber ©ötter mit bir fei, 

Unb tt)a« fie beinem §an« nnb bir gebenlen, 280 

®o fel^It e« bod^, feitbem bn bei nn« »o^nft 

Unb eine« frommen ®afte« SRed^t genie^eft, 

2ln @egen nic^t, ber mir öon oben lommt. 

^i) möd^te fcf)tt)er jn Überreben fein, 

S)a§ i(^ an bir ein fdinlbDott §an|)t befc^ütje. 285 

3l>^tgeitte* 
ÜDir bringt bie SBol^Itat ©egen, nid^t ber ®aft. 

SBa« man SSermd^ten tut, tt)irb nid^t gefegnet. 

ÜDmm enbige bein ®d^tt)eigen nnb bein SBeigem; 

e« forbert bie« fein nngered^ter SWann. 

üDie ®öttin übergab bidfi meinen ©änben ; 290 

2Bie In ü)x l^eilig toarft, fo tt)arft bn'« mir. 

2ln^ fei i^r SBinI noc^ fünftig mein ©efefe : 

SJBenn bn na^ ©anfe SRüdEfel^r l^offen lannft, 

®o fprec^' xä) bi^ öon aller gorbmng lo«. 

T)od) ift ber SBeg anf ctoig bir oerfperrt, 295 

Unb ift bein ©tamm oertrieben ober bnrd^ 

©in nngel^cnre« Unzeit an«getöf(^t, 

(So bift bn mein bnrc^ mel^r al« ein ®efe<ä. 

<5pricf) offen ! nnb bu toei^t, id^ l^atte ä3ort. 
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aSom olten 55anbc töfet ungern \\ä) 300 

®te 3^^8^ lo«, ein langüerfd^iDiegene« 

©e^etmni^ enbli^ gu entbecten, ÜDenn, 

gtnmal öertraut, öerlägt e« o^ne SRüdfel^r 

ÜDe^ tiefen §erjen^ fid^re SBo^nung, [d^abet, 

SBie e^ bie ®ötter tootten, ober nüfet* 305 

aSemimm ! Qtif bin au« Jantatu«* ®t\ä)kd)t 

üDu fprid^ft ein groge« SBort gelaffen au«, 
5Kennft bu ben beinen Sll^nl^erm, ben bie SBelt 
5lte einen e^mafö §o(^begnabigten 
!Der ©ötter fennt? 3ff« iener SEantatu«, 310 

ÜDen 3u|)iter gu 9iat unb STafel jog, 
2(n beffen alterfal^men, Dielen Sinn 
aSerfnüpfenben Oefpräd^en ©ötter felbft 
SBie an Drafelfprüd^en fic^ ergöfeten? 

gr ift e« ; ober ®ötter foQten nic^t 315 

aWit aJienfd^en njie mit i^re^gleic^en toanbeln; 

!Da« fterbli^e ©efd^tec^t ift öiet gu fc^toad^, 

Qu ungetüo^nter ©öl^e nid^t^ju fc^tüinbetn. 

Unebel toax er ni^t unb fein aSerräter; 

SlQein gum Änec^t gu grog, unb gum ©efetten 3» 

!De« großen ÜDonnrer« nur ein 3D?enfd^* @o njar 

5lud^ fein aSerge^en menfditicf) ; il^r ©erid^t 

aSar ftreng, unb ÜDid^ter fingen: Übermut 

Unb Untreu' ftürgten i^n öon ^oöi« STifd^ 

3ur ©d^mac^ be« alten SEartaru« l^inab, 325 

%i), unb fein ganj ©efd^Ied^t trug i^ren ^ag! 
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16 3))^igenie auf Zanxi9. 

SErug e^ bie ©d^ulb be« SH^n^crm ober etpe? 

Sti^igettie. 

3»ar bie gett)att*ge Sruft unb ber S^ttanen 

Äraftöotle« SKorf »ar feiner <S'6f)xC unb gnlel 

®ett)if[e^ grbteil ; bod^ e^ fd^miebete 330 

ÜDer ®oü um il^re ©tim ein eifern Sanb. 

5Rat, aRögigung unb SBei^^eit unb ©ebulb 

aSerbarg er il)rem f dienen, büftem SSM; 

3ur aSut njorb il^nen iegtid^e Segier, 

Unb grengenio« brang il^re SBut uml^er. 335 

©d^on ^tlop^, ber ®ett)aftig^n)oüenbe, 

!De« S^antalu^ geliebter ©ol^n, ertt)arb 

®id^ burd^ aSerrat unb SKorb bo^ fc^önfte Seib, 

Önomau^* grjeugte, ^i^pobamien. 

®ie bringt ben SBünfd^en be« ©emal^te jtoei ©öl^ne, 340 

SC^^eft unb atreu^^ 5«eibifd^ fe^en fie 

5De^ aSater« Siebe gu bem erften @o^n, 

au« einem onbem Sette ttnici^fenb, an. 

5Der ^a§ öerbinbet fie, unb l^eimlid^ njagt 

!Da« ^aar im Srubermorb bie erfte Zat 345 

!Der SSater njö^net ^i^^jobamien 

ÜDie SKörberin, unb grimmig forbert er 

aSon il^r ben ©ol^n gurüdE, unb fie entleibt 

©id^ felbft — 

Xfioa». 
5Du fd^tüeigeft? gol^re fort gu reben! 
8o§ bein aSertraun bic^ nic^t gereuen ! @prid^ ! 350 

3»>^iflettie. 

SSSol^t bem, ber feiner aSäter gern gebeult, 
SDer frol^ bon i^ren Zattn, xfjxtx @rö|e 
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35cn §örer untcrl^ätt unb, ftitt fid^ frcuenb, 

an« enbe bicfcr fd^öncn JRet^e fu^ 

©efd^Ioffcn fielet! !l)cnn c« crgcugt ntc^t gtctd^ 355 

®n §au« bctt ©albgott nod^ ba« Ungcl^cucr; 

grft eine {Rcil^e Söfcr ober ®utcr 

Jöringt cnbltc^ ba« gtitfefeen, bringt btc grcubc 

5Der SBett l^cröor* — 3laä) H)xt^ 9Sater« lobe 

©ebieten ätreu« nnb S:]^^cft bcr @tabt, 360 

©cmcinfam l^errfd^cnb, Sangc fonntc ntd^t 

Die gtntrac^t bouem, 53atb entehrt J^^eft 

De« «ruber« 53ette, SRäd^enb treibet »treu« 

QljU au« bem SReic^e. STüdifd^ l^atte fd^on 

S^l^^eft, auf fd^tüere SEaten finnenb, lange 365 

Dem «ruber einen ©ol^n entlaubt unb ^eirntid^ 

Qf)n al« ben feinen fc^meid^etnb auferjogen. 

Dem füttet er bie «ruft mit 2But unb {Rad^e 

Unb fenbet i^n jur ^önig«ftabt, bag er 

^m D^eim feinen eignen SSater morbe. 370 

De« Jüngling« SSorfafe njirb entbedt; ber Äönig 

©traft graufam ben gefanbten 3D?örber, »äl^nenb, 

@r mt feine« «ruber« @o^n. 3u f|)ät 

grföl^rt er, tt)er öor feinen trunfnen äugen 

©emartert ftirbt ; unb bie «egier ber JRad^e 375 

«u« feiner «ruft gu tilgen, finnt er ftitl 

5luf unerl^örte iat @r fc^eint gelaffen, 

©leic^ültig unb öerföl^nt unb lod t ben «ruber 

aWit feinen beiben ©öl^nen in ba« SReid^ 

3nrüd(, ergreift bie Änaben, fd^Iac^tet fie, 380 

Unb fefet bie efle, fd^auberooöe @|)eife 

Dem «ater bei bem erften aWal^Ie oor. 

Unb ba 2:^^eft an feinem 0fetf(^e flc^ 
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©efättigt, eine SBcl^mut t^n ergreift, 

er nati) ben Sinbem fragt, ben Stritt, bie ©timme 385 

üDer Änaben an be^ ©aale^ Stüre fc^on 

3u l^ören glaubt, ipirft Sltreu« grinfenb 

^\)m §aupt Uttb gü^e ber (Srfd^Iagnen l^iti. — 

ÜDu iDenbeft fc^aubemb bein ©efic^t, Sönig! 

®o »enbete bie @onn' il^r atntlife »eg 390 

Uttb il^rett SBageti au« betn etü^gen ®feife. 

ÜDie« finb bie Sl^ul^errn beiner ^riefterin; 

Unb öiet unfelige« ©efd^ict ber äÄänner, 

SSiet STaten be« öerlDorrnen ©intie« bedt 

35ie ^ad)t mit f^toeren gittic^en unb lößt 395 

Un« nur in grauenöoKe !Dämntrung fel^n. 

3Serbirg fie fc^toeigenb auc^, ©« fei genug 

S)er ©reuet ! @age nun, burd^ mlä) ein SBunber 

SSon biefem toilben Stamme bu entf|)rangft, 

35e« 5ltreu« öttfter ©ol^n »ar 2lgamemnon ; 400 
ßr ift mein SSater. 2)o^, ic^ barf e« fagen, 
3n il^m l^ab' xä) feit meiner erften ^txt 
ein aKufter be« öottfommnen 9Wann« gefel^n, 
^\)m bra(f|te St^tämneftra mic^, ben (Srftling 
ÜDer Siebe, bann ©leltren. $Wu^ig l^errfd^te 405 

ÜDer Sönig, unb e« »ar bem §aufe SEantate 
35ie lang entbehrte 9iaft genjäl^rt, 2lQein 
g« mangelte bem Otüdf ber ©Item nod^ 
©in @o]^n, unb faum toax biefer SBunfc^ erfüllt, 
üDag gnjifd^en beiben ©(^»eftem nun Dreft, 410 

S)er ^i^Wing, mü)^, at? ^t^^^ Übet fc^on 
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J)cni ftd^cm ©aufc gubereitct »ar. 

!5)cr aiuf be^ ^ricgc^ ift gu eud^ flcfornmen, 

Der, um bcn diaub bcr fc^önftcn grau ju räd^en, 

!Dic gange SDiad^t ber gürften ©ried^entanb« 415 

Um Xxoitn^ SKauem lagerte. Ob fie 

!5)ie @tabt geiDonnen, il^rer 5Rad^e ^id 

erreicht, öemal^m xä) niä)t Wltxn 9Sater führte 

5Der ®xvifitn §eer- Qn Sluli« darrten fte 

5luf güttff gen SBinb öergeben« ; benn !5)iatte, 4» 

grgümt auf tl^ren großen gül^rer, l^tett 

Die gilenben gurüd unb forberte 

!5)urc^ mä)a^' 3Äunb be^ Söntg« älf fte ^ocfiter. 

@te lodten mit ber SKutter mic^ in« Säger; 

@ie riffen mid^ öor ben 2ötar unb »eil^ten 425 

a5er ©öttitt biefe« ©aupt. — @ie ipar öerfö^nt; 

®ie iDoöte nid^t mein ^lut unb pttte rettenb 

Qn eine SBoHe mid^; in biefem ZtrxVf>tl 

griannt' id^ mic^ guerft öom 2^obe lieber* 

3fd^ bin e« felbft, bin ^pl^igenie, 430 

!De^ 2ltreu« gnlel, 9lgamemnon^ S^od^ter, 

ÜDer Oöttin ©gentum, bie mit bir \pn(i)t 

SDiel^r SSorgug unb SSertrauen geb' id^ nid^t 

ÜDer ^önig^tod^ter aU ber Unbefannten- 

Qä) toieber^ole meinen erften 2lntrag: 435 

Äomm, folge mir unb teile, toa^ i^ l^abe* 

aSie barf id^ fotd^en Schritt, Sönig, njagen? 
^ot nic^t bie ®öttin, bie mic^ rettete, 
SlHein ba« Stecht auf mein genjei^te« Seben? 
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®ic l^at für mid) bcn ©d^ufeort ou^gefud^, 440 

Uttb fic bma\)xt mxi) einem aSater, ben . 
@ie burd^ ben ©d^ein genug geftraft, öteüeid^t 
3ur fd^önften f^reube feine« 2llter« l^ier. 
aSietteid^t ift mir bie fro^e {Rüdffel^r nafj; 
Unb id^, ouf il^ren aSeg nid^t od^tenb, l^ätte 445 

SBid^ »iber il^ren SBißen l^ier gefeffelt? 
6tn S^^^^^ ^^* i^/ ^^^^ i^ bleiben ^oüte* 

!Do« 3^id^en ift, ba§ bu nod^ l^ier öemeilft. 
®ud^' au^flud^t fold^er 2lrt nid^t ängftlic^ auf. 
SDian fprid^t öergeben« öiel, um ju öerfagen; 450 
J)er anbre l^ört oon allem nur ba« 5»ein. 

9?id^t SBorte finb e«, bie nur blenben fotten; 

Qä) l^abe bir mein tieffte« §erj entbedtt. 

Unb fagft bu bir nid^t felbft, tt)ie id^ bem SSater, 

!Der äßutter, ben ®ef(^tt)iftem mid^ entgegen 455 

SWit öngftlid^en ©efül^len fel^nen mu§? 

J)a§ in ben alten ©aöen, tt)0 bie 2^rauer 

3loä) manchmal ftiüe meinen 5Ramen lifpelt, 

ÜDie greube, toie um eine 5Weugebome, 

ÜDen fd^önften ^anj öon @äuP an ©öuten fd^Iinge. 460 

O, fenbeteft bu mid^ auf ©d^iffen l^in! 

a)u gäbeft mir unb aücxt neue« geben. 

@o lel^r' jurüdf! Xu\ loa« bein §erj bid^ l^eigt, 
Unb l^öre nic^t bie Stimme guten 5Rat« 
Unb ber SSemunft. @ei ganj ein SBeib unb gib 4^ 
Did^ ^in bem 2^riebe, ber bid^ jügetto« 
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grgrcift unb bal^in ober bortl^in rci§t, 

2Benn Hatten eine guft im Sufcn brennt, 

§ält öom aSerräter fie lein l^eilig ©anb, 

3)er fie bem SSoter ober bem Oemol^I 470 

äu« langbeioäl^rten, treuen 5Crmen lodt; 

Unb fd^njeigt in il^rer 53mft bie rofc^e ®Iut, 

@o bringt auf fie oergeben« treu unb mäd^tig 

J)er Überrebung golbne 3^nge lo«. 

®ebenf, tönig, beine« ebeln ©orte«! 475 

2BiUft bu mein 3^traun fo ertoibem? 5Du 
©d^ienft borbereitet, alle« gu öemel^men* 

auf« Ungel^offte toar iä) niä)t bereitet ; 

ÜDod^ fotlf id^'« auä) erwarten: njugf ic^ nic^t, 

ÜDo| id^ mit einem SBeibe l^onbefn ging ? 480 

©d^ilt nid^t, Äönig, unfer arm ©efd^Ied^t. 

5Wi^t l^errlld^ njie bie euem, aber nid^t 

Unebet finb bie SBaffen eine« SBeibe«, 

©taub' e«, barin bin ic^ bir oorgujiel^n, 

üDa§ id^ bein ®iM mtt)v ate bu felber lenne, 485 

üDu toäl^neft, unbelannt mit bir unb mir, 

©in x\&f)tv Sdani »erb' un« ium ®IM oereinen. 

aSotl guten 3D?ute«, tt)ie öott guten SBitlen«, 

5Dringft bu in mid^, bag id^ mid^ fügen fott; 

Unb ^ier banf id^ ben ©öttern, bag fie mir 490 

ÜDie iJeftigleit gegeben, biefe« 55tinbni« 

5Rid^t eingugel^en, ba« fie nid^t gebilligt. 
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6« f|)ri(^t Icitt ©Ott; e« \pn6)t bcin eigne« ^erg» 

3|i^tgettte. 
®ie rebett nur burc^ unfer §erj gu un«* 

Uttb f)aV iä), fie ju l^ören, nid^t ba« 9ted^t? 495 

S|i]|tgeme. 
@« überbrauft ber ©türm bie jarte Stimme. 

1)ie ^riefteritt öemimmt fie »ol^I allein? 

S^lpigenie. 
3Sor oQett anbem merfe fie ber gürft. 

ÜDeitt Ileitis 2lmt unb bein geerbte« SRedjt 

Wx 3^oöi« %x\ä) bringt bid^ ben ©öttern nül^er 500 

5lfö einen erbgebornen SBilben, 

@o 
S3ü§' i(^ nun ba« SSertraun, ba« bu ergtoangft. 

3fd^ bin ein SKenfd^; unb beffer ift'«, mir enben- 

@o bleibe benn mein SÖort: ®ei ^riefterin 

ÜDer ®öttin, »ie fie bid^ erforen ^ot; 505 

Dod^ mir üerjei^' ÜDiane, baj3 id^ il^r 

S3i«^er mit Unred^t unb mit innerm SSortourf 

J)ie alten Opfer öorentl^alten l^abe, 

ßein grember na^et glüdEIic^ unferm Ufer; 

SSon alter« l^er ift i^m ber Stob getüiß. 510 

9iur bu ^aft mid^ mit einer greunblit^feit, 
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^n bcr xä) balb ber jarten Softer Siebe, 

Salb ftiße ^ietgung einer S3raut gu fel^n 

Wliä) tief erfreute, tt)ie mit 3öuberbanben 

©efeffelt, ba§ id^ meiner ^flic^t öergafe. 515 

ÜDu l^atteft mir bie ©innen eingetoiegt, 

!J)a^ aWurren meinet 9SoIfö öemal^m ic^ ni(f|t; 

5Wun rufen fie bie ©c^utb öon meinet ©ol^ne^ 

grül^jeit'gem lobe lauter über mic^. 

Um beinettt)iQen ^alf id) länger nid^t 5» 

!Die SKenge, bie ba« Opfer bringenb forbert» 

S^i^igettie. 

Um meinettüillen l^ab' t^'« nie begel^rt* 

1)er mi^öerftel^t bie ^immlifd^en, ber fie 

53Iutgierig toä^nt; er bid^tet il^nen nur 

ÜDie eignen groufamen ^egierben an. 525 

Sntjog bie Oöttin mid^ nic^t felbft bem ^riefter? 

3^r njar mein !5)ienft »iöfommner ot^ mein Stob. 

@« giemt fid^ nic^t für un^, ben l^eiligen 

©ebrauc^ mit lei^t betoeglid^er aSernunft 

yiaö) unferm ©inn ju beuten unb ju lenfen* 530 

Zu' beine ^flit^t, id^ »erbe meine tun- 

3toei grembe, bie tt)ir in be^ Ufer^ ^öl^Ien 

3Serftedft gefunben unb bie meinem Sanbe 

9]icf)ti» ®ute« bringen, finb in meiner ^anb- 

9Kit biefen nel^me beine ®öttin »ieber 535 

3I)r erfte«, redete«, lang' entbel^rte« Opfer! 

Qäi fenbe fie ^ierl^er; bu »eißt ben J)ienft. 
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bieder 2tuftrttt, 

Spl^igenie aaein. 

Du l^oft SBoIIcn, gnäbige SRetterin, 

ginjupöett unfd^ulbig Sierfolgtc 

Unb auf aStubcn bem e^rueu ®t\6)\d fie 540 

2lu^ ben änneu über ba^ 3D?eer, 

Über ber grbe ipeiteftc ©tredeu, 

Uub tüol^tn e« bir gut büuft, gu tragen, 

SBeife bift bu unb [tef)eft ba^ künftige; 

3liä)t vorüber ift bir ha^ SSergangne, 545 

Unb bein Süd ru^t über ben ©einen, 

2Bte bein Sicfit, ba^ geben ber 5Wö(f|te, 

Über ber @rbe rul^et unb tüaltet. 

D entl^alte öom ^lut meine ^ünbe ! 

•iKininier bringt e^ ©egen unb SRul^e; 550 

Unb bie ©eftatt be^ gufällig ©rmorbeten 

aSirb auf be« traurig^unmiKigen SKörber^ 

53öfe ©tunben tauem unb f^reden. 

!Denn bie Unfterblic^en lieben ber SKenfd^en 

SBeit öerbreitete gute ©efd^Ied^ter 555 

Unb fie friften ba« flüchtige 2thcn 

®eme bem ©terblid^en, tooUen \^m gerne 

^\)xe^ eigenen, etüigen §immefö 

3Witgenie§enbe« frö^Iic^e« Slnfd^aun 

6ine SBeile gönnen unb laffen. 560 
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3u)etter ^ufsug* 

(Er^er Jtuftritt. 

Dreft. ^i^labeS* 
Dxt% 
g« tft ber 9Bcg bc^ 2^obe^, bcn tt)tr treten: 
aJWt iebem ©d^ritt tt)trb meine ©eele ftiUer. 
2lte id^ Wfoütn bat, ba« gräglid^e 
©eleit ber SRad^egetfter öon ber Seite 
2Äir abjunel^nien, f^ien er §ülf' nnb SRettnng 565 
Qm Ztmptl feiner öietgefiebten ©d^toefter, 
J)ie über Zantic l^errfd^t, mit l^offnung^reid^en, 
®ett)iffen ®öttertt)orten gu öerfpred^en; 
Unb nun erfüttet \xä)% ba§ atte 5«ot 
aWit meinem 9chtn ööüig enben foü* 570 

2Bie leidet ibirb'« mir, bem eine Oötterl^anb 
ÜDa« ©erj gufammenbrüdEt, ben @inn betäubt, 
!Dem jc^önen Sid^t ber ©onne gu entfagen! 
Unb foUen 2ltreu«' enfel in ber (Bd)iad)t 
gin fiegbefrönte« gnbe nid^t getoinnen, 575 

®ott id^ tt)ie meine Sinnen, tt)ie mein 33ater, 
2ltö Dpfertier im O^^^^^^obe btuten: 
®o fei e« ! Jöeffer l^ier öor bem Slttar 
5lld im öertt)orfnen SBinfcI, m bie 9?efee 
!5)er nal^öeriDanbte aWeud^elmörber fteüt* 580 

iia^t mir fo lange SRu]^', il^r Unterirb'fd^en, 
J)ie na^ bem 53tut il^r, bä^ öon meinen Stritten 
©emieber träufetnb meinen ^fab bejeid^net, 
2Bie lo^gefagne §unbe fpürenb liefet 1 
8a|t mi^, ic^ fomme batb gu eud^ l^inab ; 585 

ÜDa« 8id^t be« Jag^ fott eu^ nid^t fel^n, nod^ mid^. 
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ÜDer grbe fc^öner, grüner Ztppii) foü 

Äeitt ÜCummel^jIa^ für 8art)en fein, !Dort unten 

®U(^' ic^ euc^ auf: bort binbet alle bann 

(gin gleich ©efc^id in ett)'ge matte Stacht, 590 

9iur bic^, mein ^^labe«, bic^, meiner ©c^ulb 

Unb meinet Sann^ unfc^ulbigen ©enoffen, 

2öie ungern nel^m' ic^ bic^ in jene« 2:rauerlanb 

grü^jeitig mit! ÜDein Seben ober 2:ob 

®ibt mir allein noc^ Hoffnung ober gurc^t, 595 

^ä) bin noc^ nic^t, Oreft, tt)ie bu, bereit, 

3fn jene« (Schattenreich ^inabjugel^n, 

^c^ finne no^, burc^ bie t)ertt)ormen ^fabe, 

©ie nac^ ber fc^toarjen 9iac^t ju führen fc^einen, 

Un^ ju bem Seben loieber aufjuminben, 600 

Qä) benfe nic^t ben SEob; ic^ finn' ünb l^orc^e, 

Db nic^t ju irgenb einer frol^en %hi(i)t 

©ie ©Otter 9?at unb Söege gubereiten. 

©er 2ob, gefürchtet ober ungefürc^tet, 

Äommt unauf^altfam, 3Benn bie ^riefterin 605 

©c^on, unfre goden toeil^enb abjufc^neiben, 

©ie §anb ergebt, foU bein' unb meine SRettung 

90?ein einziger ©ebanfe fein, ßrl^ebe 

35on biefem Unmut beine ®eele; jtt)eifelnb, 

53efc^leunigeft bu bie ©efal^r, StpoU 610 

®ab un^ ba« SÖort: im ©eiligtum ber @c^tt)efter 

(Sei Slroft unb ©ülf unb SRücfte^r bir bereitet. 

©er ©Otter SBorte finb nic^t bo|)pelfinnig, 

SBie ber ©ebrücfte fie im Unmut tt)ä^nt. 

Dreft. 

3)e« gebend bunfle 2)e(fe breitete 615 
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üDic aOtotter fc^on mir um ba^ garte ^aupt, 

Unb fo h)U(^« x6) l^erauf, ein gbenbi(b 

2)e^ SSater«, unb e^ tt)ar mein ftummer SSM 

@in bittrer SSortt)urf i^r unb il)rem Suhlen. 

2Bie oft, tt)enn ftiü gleftra, meine ©t^iüefter, 620 

2lm geuer in ber tiefen §aüe fa§, 

iDrängf ic^ beflommen mic^ an il^ren @(^og 

Unb ftarrte, tt)ie fie bitter »einte, fie 

Wt großen aiugen an. ÜDann fagte fte 

35on unferm l^o^en SSater t)iel; tt)ie fel^r 625 

SSerlangf xd), x\)n gu fe^n, bei i^m gu fein ! 

SDWc^ tt)ünfc^f xä) balb nac^ S^roja, i^n balb l^er. 

g« fam ber Sag — 

D, Ia§ Don jener ©tunbe 
@i(^ ©ößengeifter näc^tttc^ unterhalten! 
Und gebe bie grinnrung ft^öner ^txt 630 

3u frifc^em ©elbenlaufe neue ^aft. 
ÜDie Oötter brauchen manchen guten 2Wann 
3u i^rem !j)ienft auf biefer leiten grbe. 
@ie l^aben noc^ auf bic^ gegäl^It; fie gaben 
©ic^ nic^t bem 9Sater gum ©eleite mit, 635 

ÜDa er untt)iüig nac^ bem Drfud ging. 

Drefi. 
O tt)är' id^, feinen ©aum ergreif enb, i^m 
®efo(gt. 

@o l^aben bie, bie bid^ erhielten, 
Pr mid^ gcforgt; benn tüad id^ Sorben iDöre, 
SBenn bu nic^t (ebteft, fann ic^ mir nit^t benfen, 640 
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35a id) mit bir unb bcinetiüißen nur 
©eit meiner Äinb^eit leb' unb leben mog. 

grtnnre mid^ nic^t jener fc^önen Za^t, 

3)a mir bein ©au« bie freie Stätte gab, 

Dein ebler 9Sater fing unb liebeöoü 645 

©ie l^alberftarrte ptnge 53(üte ^jflegte ; 

J)a bu, ein immer munterer ©efeße, 

®Ieic^ einem leidsten, bunten ©t^metterting 

Um eine buntle Slume, {eben 2^ag 

Um mic^ mit neuem Seben gaulelteft, ^ 

aWir beine i?uft in meine ®eele f))ielteft, 

35a§ ic^, bergeffenb meiner 5Rot, mit bir 

^n rafc^er 3ugenb l^ingeriffen fd^nrörmte. 

üDa fing mein geben an, ate id^ bid^ liebte* 

®ag: meine 5Rot begann, unb bu fpric^ft tt)a^r. 655 
ÜDa« ift ba« tngftlic^e öon meinem ®^icffa(, 
!j)a6 ic^, tt)ie ein öerpefteter SSertriebner, 
©el^eimen ©c^merj unb Job im 53uf en trage ; 
Da§, tt)o ic^ ben gefunbften Drt betrete, 
®ar balb um mit^ bie bltil^enben ©eftd^ter 660 

J)en ©(^merjen^jug (angfamen ZoH öerraten. 

35er 5Wäc^fte to'&f id), biefen 2^ob gu fterben, 
SBenn je bein ©auc^, Oreft, vergiftete. 
Sin ic^ nic^t immer noc^ öoß 2Wut unb ßuft? 
Unb 8uft unb Siebe finb bie gittid^e 665 

3u großen Säten. 
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Drefr 

©rofee Säten? 3a, 
3f(i^ tt)ei§ bic 3^it bö ^i^ P^ öor un^ fal^n! 
SBcnn toxv gufaTntnen oft bem SÖilbe nad^ 
35urd^ Serg' unb Jäler rannten unb bereinft, 
Sin ^ruft unb gauft bem ^ol^en 5l^nl^errn gleich, 670 
SWit Seur unb @d^tt)ert bem Ungel^euer fo, 
©em SRäuber auf ber @^r gu jagen l^offten; 
Unb bann wir abenbö an ber tt)etten @ee 
Un^ aneinanber le^nenb ru^ig fa|en, 
üDie SBeöen biö ju unfern gügen fpielten, 675 

©ie SÖelt fo tt)eit, fo offen t)or un^ lag; 
J)a ful^r n)ol^I einer man^mal nat^ bem (Sä^tocxt, 
Unb fünft'ge 2:aten brangen tt)ie bie ©terne 
9iing« um und l^er unjö^Iig au« ber 9iac^t* 

Unenblid^ ift ba« SBerf, ba« gu öollfü^ren 680 

ÜDie @eele bringt» SÖir möd^ten jebe Jat 

@o grofe gteic^ tun, al^ toit fie tt)ö(^ft unb tt)irb, 

SBenn ^al^re lang burc^ gänber unb ©eft^tet^ter 

©er 3Jhtnb ber ©id^ter fie öerme^renb loäljt, 

@^ Hingt fo fc^ön, tt)a« unfre SSöter taten, 685 

9Benn e^, in ftiüen Slbenbfc^atten rul^enb, 

©er Jüngling mit bem Slon ber ©arfe fd^Iürft; 

Unb tt)a« tt)ir tun, ift, Wxt e« il^nen »ar, 

3Soa mW unb eitel ©tücf tt)erf ! 

(So laufen tt)ir nad^ bem, n)a« t)or und fliel^t, 690 

Unb ad^ten nid^t be« SBege«, ben tt)ir treten, 

Unb feigen neben und ber Sl^nl^erm Slritte 

Unb il^red (Srbelebend ©puren faum» 

SBir ei(en immer i^rem ©chatten nad^, 
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üDer göttergleit^ in einer tt)eiten gerne 695 

ÜDer Serge ©aupt auf golbnen SÖotfen frönt» 
Qä) \)altc nxä)t^ t)on bem, ber t)on \i6) benft, 
SBie il^n ba« SSoII öieöeid^t erl^eben möchte; 
Slttein, 3^üngling, banfe bu ben ©öttem, 
©ag fie fo frül^ burt^ bid^ fo t)ie( getan. 700 

Dreft. 

SBenn fie bem SKenfd^en frol^e 2:at befd^eren 

©ag er ein Unheil t)on ben ©einen iDenbet, 

©a^ er fein 9ieic^ öemte^rt, bie ©renjen fiebert, 

Unb alte geinbe faßen ober fliel^n: 

üDann mag er banfen! benn i^nt V* ^i^ ®^^^ 705 

J)e« geben« erfte, letjte 8uft gegönnt. 

Wid) l^aben fie junt ©c^Iäd^ter anterioren, 

3um aßörber meiner boä) öerel^rten Sßutter, 

Unb, eine ©d^anbtat fd^änblid^ rät^enb, mi(^ 

üDurt^ il^ren SÖint ju ®mnb' gerichtet, ©laube, 710 

®ie l^aben e« auf iantal« §au« gerichtet, 

Unb id), ber Setzte, fott nic^t fd^ulblo«, foß 

9?id^t el^renboü öergel^n. 

$4labed. 

ÜDie ©Otter röd^en 
'©er SSäter 3Kiffetat nic^t an bem @o^n; 
gin iegüt^er, gut ober böfe, nimmt 715 

(Si(^ feinen Sol^n mit feiner 2at l^iniüeg. 
g« erbt ber gltem ©egen, nic^t i^r glud^. 

Orefi. 

Un« fül^rt il^r ©egen, bünft mi^, nit^t l^ierl^er. 

$4labei^. 
!Dod^ tt)entgften« ber ^o^en ®ötter SBiHe. 
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Dreft. 

®o ift'^ t^r SBiße benn, bcr un« öerbcrbt. 720 

Zu\ m^ [ie bir gebieten, unb eriüarte. 

Sringft bu bie ©c^iDcfter ju Slpoßcn ^in, 

Unb tpol^nen beibe bann vereint gn 35elp]^i, 

SSerel^rt t)on einem SSoIf, ba^ ebel benit, 

®o tt)irb für biefe Slat ba^ l^ol^e ^aar 725 

!Cir gnäbifl fein, fie tt)erben an« ber §anb 

üDer Unterirb'fd^en bid^ erretten» @^on 

3fn biefen l^eifgen §ain ttjagt feine \i6). 

®o i)aV iä) tt)enigften« geml^'gen Job. 

$4(abei^. 
®ang anber« benf id^, nnb ntd^t nngeft^idt 730 

§ab' id) ba« fc^on ©efd^e^ne mit bem Sünffgen 
SSerbnnben nnb im ftiüen anögelcgt, 
S3ieöei(^t reift in ber Oötter 9iat f^on lange 
ÜDa« groge Sierf. ÜDiana feinet fid^ 
3Son biefem ranl^en Ufer ber :S3arbaren 735 

Unb il^ren binfgen SWenfd^enopfem tt)eg. 
SBir tt)aren gn ber frönen Jat befttmmt, 
Un« lüirb fie anferlegt, nnb feltfam finb 
SBir an ber Pforte fd^on gegttntngen l^ier. 

Oreft* 
5I»it feltner ^nft flit^tft bn ber ©ötter 9iat 740 
Unb beine SBünfc^e Kng in ein« gnfammen, 

$4(abei9. 

SBa« ift be« 3)?enfd^en ^tng^eit, tt)enn fie nid^t 
2lnf Jener SBißen broben ad^tenb lanfc^t? 
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3u einer ft^lDeren Zat beruft ein ®ott 

!Den ebeln Wlann, ber t)ie( öerbrac^, unb legt 745 

Qf)m auf, tt)a« un^ unntöglid^ fc^eint, ju enben» 

g« fiegt ber §elb, unb büfeenb bienet er 

35en Oöttem unb ber S3BeIt, bie i^n öerel^rt* 

Drefr 

©in ic^ beftimmt ju leben unb gu ]^anbe(n, 

@o nel^m' ein ®ott öon meiner fd^tt)eren @tim 750 

©en @c^tt)inbel tt)eg, ber auf beut ft^Iü^jfrigen, 

aWit aJhitterblut befprengten ^fabe fort 

3Jtic^ JU ben Sloten reigt, gr trodne gnäbig 

©ie Quelle, bie, mir au« ber Sßutter SBunben 

6ntgegenf|)rubetnb, ett)ig mic^ befledt. 755 

grtt)arf e« rul^iger ! !Du mel^rft ba« Übel 

Unb nimmft ba« Slmt ber gurien auf bid^. 

Sag mid) nur [innen, bleibe ftiü! S^ki^t, 

:S3ebarf« gur jat vereinter ^äfte, bann 

SRuf ic^ hxd) auf, unb beibe ft^reiten lüir 760 

aWit überlegter Äü^nl^eit gur ^otlenbung. 

Qä) W UIt)ffen reben. 

©potte nid^t. 
®n ieglid^er mug feinen ©elben to&\)ien, 
ÜDem er bie SBege gum Ol^nH) l^inauf 
©id^ nad^arbeitet- 8a§ e« mid^ geftel^n: 765 

ÜKir [feinet 8ift unb ^lugl^eit ni^t ben SRann 
Sn fd^änben, ber fid^ tütfucn Zatcn tt)ci^t. 
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Drefr 
Qä) fc^äfec ben, ber tap^tx ift unb g'rab. 

!Druni l^ab' id^ feinen 9iat öon bir »erlangt. 

©c^on ift ein Schritt getan. 35on nnfern SBäd^tem 770 

^aV iä) hx^^tx gar öieted au^gelocft. 

Qd) tt)ei§, ein frentbe«, göttergleic^ed SBeib 

§ölt iene« blutige ®efefe gefeffelt; 

®n reine« §erg unb SBei^raud^ unb ®ebet 

bringt fie ben ©öttern bar* 2)?an rühmet l^ot^ 775 

üDie ®ütige ; man glaubet, fie entf^jringe 

SSom (Stamm ber 2lmajonen, fei geflol^n, 

Um einem großen Unl^eil gu entgel^n. 

Dreft. 

@« fc^eint, il^r tickte« SReit^ öerlor bie Äraft 

©urc^ be« aSerbred^er« 5Wö^e, ben ber glud^ 780 

SBie eine breite 5Wa^t öerfolgt unb bedt. 

üDie fromme Blutgier töft ben alten ©raut^ 

9Son feinen geffeln lo«, und gu öerberben» 

ÜDer iDilbe Sinn be« tönig« tötet un«; 

Sin SSeib tt)irb un« nid^t retten, »enn er jtimt. 785 

$^labei^. 

SBol^I un«, bag e« ein SBeib. ift ! benn ein SWann, 

ÜDer befte felbft, gelDöl^net feinen ®eift 

an ©raufamfeit unb mad^t fic^ aut^ julefet 

5lu« bem, tt)a« er öerabfc^eut, ein ®efefe, 

3Birb au« ©elDol^nl^eit l^art unb faft unlenntlid^. 790 

2lIIein ein 3Beib bleibt ftet auf einem @inn, 

üDen fie gefaxt. !Cu red^neft fieserer 

auf fie im Outen toxt im Söfen. — ©titl ! 
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@ie lommt; Ia| un« allein» Q6) barf nid^t gleich 
Qijv unfre 9?amen nennen, nnfer ©t^tcffal 795 

9?^t ol^ne SRüdl^alt i^r öertraun. J)u gel^ft, 
Unb e^' fie mit bir \pxxd)t, treff' ic^ bic^ nodf. 



StPcitcr 2luftritt» 

aij^igeitie. 
Sol^er bu feift unb fomntft, grembling, fprit^! 
90?ir fd^eint e^, ba§ ic^ el^er einem ©riechen 
Site einem @ct)t^en bic^ öergleid^en fotl^ 800 

(@ie nimmt il^m bi( Aetten ab.) 

©eföl^rli^ ift bie grei^eit, bie xd) gebe; 
©ie ©Otter toenben ab, n)a« eut^ bebrol^t! 

$^(abei^* 

O fü^e ©timme! 3SieIn)ittfommner SCon 

©er 3Jhitterfprad^' in einem fremben Sanbef 

ÜDe^ öäterlid^en §afen^ btaue Serge 805 

(S>t\f id) ©efangner neu ttjittfommen tt)ieber 

SSor meinen Singen. 8a§ bir biefe greube 

SSerfid^em, ba§ aud^ id) ein ©ried^e bin! 

3Sergeffen l^ab' id) einen 9lugenblicf, 

SBie fel^r ic^ bein bebarf, unb meinen ®eift ' 810 

©er l^errlid^en (Srft^einung gugen)enbet. 

O, fage, tt)enn bir ein 9Ser^ängni« nid^t 

©ie Sippe fd^lie^t, au^ totldjtm unfrer ©tämme 

üDu beine göttergleic^e ©erfunft gä^lft. 

Srtigeitie» 

©ie ^riefterin, öon il^rer ®öttin felbft 815 

®ett)äl|let unb gel^eiligt, fpri(^t mit bir. 
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üDa^ Ia| bir genügen; fagc, mv bu feift, 
Unb iDelc^ unfe(ig*tt)altenbe^ ©efc^icf 
SDiit bem ©efäl^rten bic^ l^ierl^er gebracht. 

$4(abed« 

Seiest fann ic^ bir erjäl^tett, totld) ein Übet 820 

Wt laftenber ©efettfd^aft un^ verfolgt. 

D, fönnteft bu ber ©offnung frol^en 53li(f 

Utt« aud^ fo leitet, bu ©öttlic^e, getoöl^ren! 

5lu^ Äreta finb tt)tr, @öt)ne be^ 2lbraft^: ' 

Q6) bin ber iüngfte, ge|)]^a(u« genannt, 825 

Unb er gaobama^, ber ättefte 

ÜDe« ©aufe«. 3^ift^^^ ^^^ P^^i> ^<^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

©in mittlerer unb trennte fc^on im <Spiti 

ÜDer erften ^^ugenb ginigfeit unb 8uft. 

©elaffen folgten it)ir ber SÖiutter Sorten, 830 

@o lang' be^ 3Sater« ^aft öor Jroia [tritt; 

ÜDot^ a(ö er beutereit^ gurüde fam 

Unb furj barauf öerf^ieb, ba trennte balb 

S)er ©treit um SReid^ unb (Srbe bie ®ef(^tt)ifter, 

Qä) neigte mic^ jum ältften. gr erft^Iug 835 

©en «ruber. Um ber Slutfc^utb toitten treibt 

©ie gurie getoaltig il^n um^er. 

T)od) biefem loilben Ufer fenbet un^ 

Wpoü, ber '^tipi)x\ä)t, mit Hoffnung ju. 

3m Zcmpti feiner ©d^mefter l^iefe er und 840 

35er §ülfe fegendootte §anb erwarten. 

©efangen finb toxx unb ^ierl^er gebracht 

Unb bir afö Dpfer bargefteltt. 5Du tod^i% 

3l>^igeitie. 

giel Slroja? teurer TOann, öerfi^r' e« mir. 
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g^ liegt O, f^rc bu un^ ^Rettung ju! 845 

^eft^Ieunigc bte §ütfe, bic ein ®ott 
aSerfprac^. grbarme meinet Sruber^ bic^. 
£), fag' i^tn ba(b ein gute^ l^olbed SBort ; 
T}od) fc^one feiner, tt)enn bu mit i^m fprit^ft, 
ÜDa« bitt' ic^ eifrig : benn e^ tt)irb gar feiert 850 
. J)urd^ greub' unb @(^merj unb burc^ grinnerung 
©ein ^^nnerfte^ ergriffen unb jerrüttet 
gin* fieberl^after SBa^nfinn faßt i^n an, 
Unb feine fd^öne freie Seele tt)irb 
ÜDen gurien jum SRaube l^ingegeben. 855 

3|)^igettie* 

@o grog bein Unglüd ift, befi^iüör" id) bit^, 
35ergi| eö, bi« bu mir genug getan. 

$^(abei^« 

ÜDie l^o^e @tabt, bie geljen lange ^fal^re 

ÜDem gangen §eer ber ©riechen tt)iberftanb, 

Siegt nun im (Schutte, fteigt nid^t lieber auf. 860 

35oc^ manche ©räber unfrer heften l^ei^en 

Un« an ba^ Ufer ber ©arbaren benfen. 

Slc^itl liegt bort mit feinem fd^önen greunbe. 

aji^tgeitie. 

©0 feib il^r ®ötterbi(ber aud^ gu ©taub! 

$^(abe^. 

^\xä) ^alamebe«, ajaj Slelamon«, 8^ 

©ie fa^n be« SSaterlanbe^ Sag nic^t toieber. 

aiiftigeitte. 

gr fc^ipeigt öon meinem SSater, nennt il^n nic^t 
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SRit ben grfd^Iagnen. 3^a! er lebt mir no6)\ 
Qi) totvV i^tt fel^n. O ^offe, liebet ©erj ! 

ÜDoc^ felifl finb bie Saufenbe, bie ftarben 870 

35en bitterfügen Xob öon geinbe^ §anb; 

ÜDenn tt)üfte ©t^reden unb ein traurig (Snbe 

§at ben SRücffel^renben ftatt be^ 2^riunH)]^^ 

gttt feinblic^ aufgebrachter ®ott bereitet. 

^otnmt benn ber äßenfc^en (Stimme nit^t gu euc^ ? 875 

©0 tt)eit [ie reitet, trögt [ie ben SRuf uml^er 

aSon unerhörten SCaten, bie gefd^a^n. 

©0 ift ber Jammer, ber 3D?^cenen^ ©aßen 

$Kit immer tt)ieber^oIten ®euf jern füllt, 

ÜDir ein ©el^eimni^?— <S(^tämneftra l^at 880 

aJHt ©ülf ägift^en^ ben ©ema^t berücft, 

5lm S^age feiner SRüdtel^r i^n ermorbet ! — 

Qa, bu öere^reft biefe^ Äönig« ©au«! 

Qd) fey e«, beine ®ruft befäm^jft »ergeben« 

üDa« unerwartet ungel^eure SBort. 885 

Sift bu bie Jod^ter eine« greuttbe«? bift 

!t)u nachbarlich in biefer ®tabt geboren? 

SSerbirg e« nic^t unb rechne mir'« nic^t gu, 

J)a6 id^ ber (Srfte biefe ®reuel melbe. 

®ag' an, tt)ie ttjarb bie \6)totxt SCat öoßbrad^t? 890 

aitn Jage feiner 2lnfunft, ba ber Äönig, 
S5om Sab erquicft unb rul^ig, fein @ett)anb 
2lu« ber ©ema^Iin ©anb t)er(angenb, ftieg, 
Söarf bie aSerberblid^e ein faltenreich 
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Unb lünfttid^ [ic^ öertt)irrenbe^ ®ett)ebc 895 

Q\)m auf ble S^ultern, um ba^ eble ©aupt; 

Unb ba er tt)te öon einem "^ti^t [ic^ 

SSergeben^ gu enttoideln ftrebte, ft^Iug 

3igift]^ i^n, ber 3Serräter, unb öer^ßt 

®tng ju ben S^oten biefer groge gürft. 900 

^ti^igettie. 

Unb ipel^en 8ol^n erl^ielt ber aWitöerfc^tt)ome? 

ein $Rei(^ unb 53ette, ba^ er fd^on befa§. 

aii^igeitte 
(So trieb jur ©t^anbtat eine böfe 8uft? 

Unb einer alten SRad^e tief (Sefü^I. 

3)i4igente* 
Unb tt)ie beleibigte ber Äönig fie? 905 

$^Iabei^* 

3)?it fd^n)erer 2at, bie, tt)enn (Sntfd^ulbigung 

üDe^ 5IWorbe^ tt)äre, fie entft^ulbigte^ 

^a6) Sluli^ lodff er fie unb ixadjtt bort, 

TO eine ®ottt|eit fid^ ber ©riechen gat|rt 

3Kit unqeftümen SBinben tüiberfetjte, 910 

üDie ä(f fte S^od^ter, ^p^igenien, 

2?or ben Slltar üDianen«, unb fie fiel, 

gin blutig Opfer für ber ©riechen §eiL 

!Die^, fagt man, f)at i^r einen SBiberipillen 

So tief in^ §erj geprägt, baß fie bem Serben 915 

Sigift^en« fi(^ ergab unb ben ©ema^I 

3Kit 9Jefeen be^ 3Serberben^ fetbft umfc^fang. 
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g^ ift genufl, 5)u tt)trft mi(^ tPteberfel^tt. 

$^(abed (aaein). 

aSon bem ©efc^td be^ Sönig^^aufe« fd^eint 

(Sie tief gerührt. SÖer fie au(^ immer fei, 920 

@o ^at fie feibft ben Äönig tt)o^I gefannt 

Unb ift ju unferm ®Iüd au^ l^ol^em §aufe 

§ier^er öertauft. 9?ur ftiöe, liebet §erg, 

Unb lafe bem ©tem ber ©offnung, ber un« bfinft, 

aWit frol^em ajhit un^ flug entgegenfteuem. 925 



Dritter 2luf3ug* 
€rfter 2tuftritt- 

Unglücftid^er, x6) löfe beine :S3anbe 

3um 3^^^^^ ^^^^^ fd^merjlic^ern ©eft^id«» 

J)ie JJrei^eit, bie ba^ §eiUgtum gett)äl^rt, 

3ft, tt)ie ber lefete lid^te Seben^blid 

ÜDe^ ferner grfraniten, Slobe^bote, ^od) 930 

Sann iä) e^ mir unb barf e« mir nid^t fagen, 

ÜDüß it|r verloren feib! SBie fönnf iä) tnä) 

2)?it mörberifd^er §anb bem Slobe iDei^en? 

Unb niemanb, tt)er e« fei, barf euer §aupt, 

®o lang' ic^ ^^riefterin ©ianen^ bin, 935 

^erül^ren. ^oä) öerttjeigr' x6) jene ^ffit^t, 

2Bie fie ber aufgebrachte Sönig forbert, 

So tt)ä^It er eine meiner ^^^^Ö^tiun mir 

3ur gotgerin, unb iä) vermag at^bauu 
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2)?tt ^ei§cm SBunfc^ allein tud) beijufte^. 940 

D rotxttx Sanb^tnann! ©ctbft ber fcfete Äncd^t, 
!j)er an ben §crb ber SSatergötter ftreifte, 
3ft nn^ in frembent ?anbe ^oc^ toiUfommen; 
2Bie fott \6) tud) genug mit grenb' nnb Segen 
ßnnjfangen, bie i^r mir ba« Silb ber §elben, 945 
IDie ic^ t)on (S(tem l^er öere^ren lernte, 
entgegenbringet nnb ba^ innre ^erj 
aWit neuer, fc^öner Hoffnung fc^meit^efnb labet! 

SSerbirgft bu beinen 9iamen, beine ^erfunft 

SRit f(ugem SSorfafe? ober barf xd) tüiffen, 950 

2Ber mir, gleid^ einer ^immlifc^en, begegnet? 

!Du fotlft mic^ fennen. ^e^o fag' mir an, 

2Bad iä) nur l^alb öon beinem ©ruber l^örte, 

ÜDa^ gnbe berer, bie, öon J^roja fel^renb, 

gin l^arte^ unerlDartete^ ©efc^id 955 

aiuf il^rer Söol^nung @c^tt)eüe ftumm ennjfing, 

3»ar tt)arb iä) jung an biefen ©tranb gefül^rt; 

J)0(^ m\)i erinnr' id) mic^ be^ fc^euen :S3(i(f^, 

ÜDen id) mit Staunen unb mit ©angigfeit 

9luf jene gelben tt)arf. ®ie gogen au^, 960 

211^ \)ättt ber Oltjmp [i(^ aufgetan 

Unb bie ©eftalten ber erlaud^ten SSortoelt 

3um ©(^redten .^tton^ ^erabgefenbet, 

Unb 2lgamemnon tt)ar öor aßen l^errlit^f 

D, fage mir: er fie(, fein §au^ betretenb, 965 

2)ur^ feiner grauen unb Slgiftl^en^ ZMt? 

£)vt% 

^u fagff^! 
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3^lifgctiic. 

SBcl^ bir, unfcligc« ÜM^ccn! 
®o l^abcn SCantafö gnfcl glud^ auf glud^ 
^it öoMcn tt)tlbcn ©änbcn au^gcfät 
Unb, gleid^ bem Unfraut, iDüftc ©äin^tcr fd^üttclnb 970 
Unb taufenbfälf gen ©amen um fid^ ftreuenb, 
3)en S'inbe^Iinbem nal^öertt^aubte SKörber 
3ur eto'gen äBet^felimtt er jeugt ! — ßntpMe, 
3Ba^ öon ber JRebe betne^ 53ruber« ft^neö 
3)ie 55taftemt6 be6 ©c^rerfen^ mir öerbedte. 975 
SBte ift be^ großen Stammet lefcter <Bo\ftx, 
J)a6 l^olbe Sinb, beftimmt, be« 9Sater« Stocher 
SJereinft gu fein, tt)ie ift Oreft htm Xage 
3)e6 53Iut^ entgangen? ©at ein gleit^ ©efc^id 
5Kit be^ Slöernu^ 9?efcen i^n umfd^Iungen? 980 

3ft er gerettet? 8ebt er? 8ebt ßleftra? 

Dre^ 
®ie leben« 

S^lltgenie* 

©olbne Sonne, lei^e mir 
3)ie fc^önften ©trauten, lege fie gum 3)anf 
SSor 3ot)i« Xl^ron! benn ic^ bin arm unb ftumm* 

DrefU 

53ift bu gaftfreunblit^ biefem Ä^nig^l^aufe, 9^ 

53ift bu mit nähern 53anben i^m öerbunben, 

SBie beine fd^öne greube mir öerrät: 

®o bänbige bein §erg unb l^alf e^ feft! 

J)enn unerträglich mu§ bem J^rö^Iit^en 

ßin iä^er 5Rü(ffaü in bie ©c^merjen fein. 990 

J)u tt)ei|t nur, merf ic^, 3lgamemnon« Job. 
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3^1iigeiiic. 

^aV iä) an bicfcr yia6)xx6)t nic^t genug? 

SDu ^aft bc« Orcuctö ©älfte nur erfahren. 

S^l^igettie* 
SBa« fürest' i(^ no(^? Dreft, ßlcitra leben. 

Orcft 
Unb fürd^teft bu für tl^tämneftren nit^t«? 995 

3rt«öettic. 
@te rettet »eber ©offnung, ireber tjurc^t, 

Drefr 
2luc^ ft^ieb fie au^ beut 8anb ber Hoffnung ab. 

9Sergo§ fie reuig irütenb fetbft i^r ©lut? 

Oreft* 
5Wein, bod^ il^r eigen :S3Iut gab il^r ben Xob. 

3^1iigettie* 

®)pxxä) beutlic^er, ba§ ic^ nid^t (änger finne. 1000 
2)ie Ungelrig^eit fc^fägt mir taufenbfältig 
T)it bunfeln @(^n?ingen um ba« bange ^mpt 

Ovt% 
®o ^aben mic^ bie ©ötter au^erfe^n 
3um 53oten einer Sat, bie xä) fo gern 
3n« f(angIo^='bum})fe §ö^(enreic^ ber 9?ac^t 1005 

SSerbergen möchte? SBiber meinen SBiöen 
3tt)ingt mic^ bein l^olber ÜMunb; allein er barf 
2luc^ tttoa^ gc^mergüc^^ forbem unb txi)W^. 
2lm läge, ha ber ^ater fiel, öerbarg 
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ßleftra rettenb i^ren trüber; @to))^tu6, loio 

3)c^ SSater^ ©c^lrä^cr, na^tn i^n iriüig auf, 

ßrjog i^tt neben feinem eignen @o^ne, 

3)er, ^^labe^ genannt, bie fc^önften :S3anbe 

2)er greunbfc^aft um ben 2lngefommnen fnü^jfte. 

Unb irie fie iruc^fen, iruc^^ in i^rer (Seele 1015 

3)ie brennenbe Regier, be^ ^önig^ Sob 

3u rächen. Unijerfe^en, fremb gefleibet, 

(grreid^en fie ÜK^cen, afö brächten fie 

3)ie Srauemac^ric^t i)on Oreften« 2^obe 

SKit feiner 9lfc^e. SBo^I empfönget fie 1020 

ÜDie Königin, fie treten in ba« §au^. 

(gfeftren gibt Dreft fic^ ju erfennen; 

@ie bläft ber Städte geuer in i^m auf, 

33a^ öor ber 3Jlutter ^eifger ©egenlrart 

3?n fic^ gurüdgebrannt irar, ©titte fü^rt 1025 

@ie il^n jum Orte, iro fein 9Sater fiel, 

SBo eine a(te feierte ®})ur be« frec^ 

SSergognen ©lute« oftgelrafc^nen ©oben 

ÜMit blaffen al^nbung^öoüen Streifen förbte. 

aWit i^rer geuerjunge fc^überte 1030 

@ie {eben Umftanb ber ijerrut^ten Sat, 

Qi)x tned^tifc^ e(enb burc^gebrac^te« Seben, 

33en Übermut ber glüdlic^en Verräter 

Unb bie ©efa^ren, bie nun ber ©efc^wifter 

9Son einer ftiefgeworbnen 3Jiutter »arteten.— 1035 

§ier brang fie jenen alten 2)oIc^ i^m auf, 

3)er fc^on in Jantafö |)aufe grimmig irütete, 

Unb St^tämneftra fiel burc^ ©ol^ne^ §anb. 

3^4i0ettte. 
Unfterblic^e, bie i^r ben reinen ^ag 
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2luf immer neuen SBoIfen felig lebet, 1040 

©abt i^r nur barum mi(^ fo mand^e^ 3al^r 

SSon üRenfd^en obgefonbert, mi6) fo nal^ 

53ei tu6) gehalten, mir bie finblid^e 

©eft^äftigung, be^ ^eifgen JJeuer^ ®Iut 

3u nähren, aufgetragen, meine ®eele 1045 

3)er glamme gleich in elr'ger frommer Älarl^eit 

3u euem SBol^nungen l^inaufgejogen, 

3)a6 ic^ nur meinet ©aufe^ ©reuet fpöter 

Unb tiefer füllten f oMte ? — (Sage mir 

9Som Ungtüd fel'gen ! <S)pxxä) mir oon Oreft!— 1050 

Orefr 

O, fönnte man oon feinem 2^obe ftnred^en! 

SBie gärenb ftieg au^ ber (grft^Iagnen ^lut 

33er aJhttter ©eift 

Unb ruft ber ^JZac^t uralten Xöc^tem ju: 

,,8a6t nic^t ben aWuttermörber entflie^n! 1055 

SSerfoIgt ben S3erbred^er! @uc^ ift er gett)ei^t!'' 

®ie l^orc^en auf, e6 fc^aut i^r ^ol^Ier ©lief 

ÜMit ber 4öegier be^ 2lbler^ um fid^ l^er. 

@ie rühren fic^ in i^ren fc^toarjen ©öl^Ien, 

Unb au« ben 9öinfe(n fd^Ieic^en i^re ©eföl^rten, 1060 

3)er 3^^if^f ^^*^ *^i^ dttnt, lei« ^erbei. 

35or i^nen fteigt ein 3)ampf öom 9lc^eron; 

3n feinen SBolfenfreifen toäljet fi(^ 

3)ie emige 53etrac^tung be« ©efc^e^nen 

SSeriüirrenb um be« ©c^ulb'gen ^anpt uml^er. 10% 

Unb fie, berechtigt gum SJerberben, treten 

2)er gottbefäten (Srbe fc^önen :S3oben, 

3Son bem ein alter ^^iud) fie längft oerbannte. 

$)en 0(üd^tigen berfolgt i^r fc^neller ^ug; 
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®ic geben nur, um neu gu fc^recfen, 5Raft 1070 

Srtiöettie. 

Unfeliger, bu bift in gfeid^ent gatt 

Unb fü^Ift, toa^ er, ber arme gtüc^tling, leibet! 

2Ba« fagft bu mir? SBa« wä^nft bu gleichen gatt? 

3<>^igcttic* 

2)ic^ brücft ein ^rubermorb »ie jenen; mir 
SJertraute bie^ bein iüngfter :S3ruber f^on. 1075 

Oreft. 

Q6) fann nic^t leiben, bag bu, große @eele, 

3Rit einem falfc^en 9öort betrogen ttjerbeft, 

@in lügenhaft ®eioebe Impf ein grember 

2)em tJi^emben, finnreic^ unb ber 8ift getoo^nt, 

3ur %atit öor bie güßc; jtoifc^en un^ 1080 

®ei SBa^r^eit! 

Sä) bin Oreft! unb biefe« fc^utb'ge ^avipt 

©enft nac^ ber ©rube fic^ unb fuc^t ben Xob; 

Qn ieglic^er ©eftalt fei er loillfommen! 

SBer bu auc^ feift, fo loünfc^' id) ^Rettung bir 1085 

Unb meinem greunbe; mir xom\dj' xdj fie nic^t* 

2)u fd^einft l)ier wiber SBitlen ju ijerloeilen; 

(grfinbet Sfiat jur JJfuc^t unb laßt mic^ ^ier. 

g^ ftürje mein entfeelter 8eib oom gel«, 

(g« xaudft bi« jum 3Jleer ^inab mein ®Iut 1090 

Unb bringe gluc^ bem Ufer ber ©urbaren! 

®e^t i^r, ba^eim im fc^önen ©riec^enfanb 

gin neue« geben freunblie^ anzufangen. 
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®o ftctgft bu bcnn, grfüüung, fc^önftc 2^oc^tcr 
2)e^ größten 33ater^, cnblic^ ju mir nicber! 1095 
9öie ungeheuer fte^t bein 4öilb \)0x mir; 
Äaum reid&t mein :S3Iicf bir an bie ©änbc, bie, 
3Rit gruc^t uttb ©cgen^fränjcn angefüllt, 
3)ie ©c^äfee bc« Ol^m^u« nicberbringen. 
SBie man ben Äönig an bem Übermaß noo 

2)er ®aben fennt — benn i^m muß »enig fc^cinen, 
SBa^ Jaufenben frf|on $Retcf)tum ift — fo fennt 
ÜMan eucfi, i^r Oötter, an gef^jarten, lang' 
Unb weife jubereiteten ©efcfjenfen. 
3)enn i^r allein »ißt, ira« un^ frommen fann, 1105 
Unb fc^aut ber 3^^^f^ au^gebe^nte^ 9tei(^, 
SBenn iebe^ 3lbenb^ ©tern^^ unb ^Webel^ße 
3)ie 3lu^fic^t un^ öerbecft. ©elaffen l^ört 
3^r unfer g{el)n, ba^ um ^öefc^teunigung 
gucfi finbifc^ bittet; aber eure ganb mo 

:S3ric^t unreif nie bie gotbnen ©immet^frilc^te; 
Unb ttje^e bem, ber, ungebutbig fie 
grtro^enb, faure S^jeife ficfi jum Job 
©enießt. Ö, laßt ba« lang erwartete, 
^oä) faum gebac^te ©lud nicf|t, loie ben ©(Ratten ms 
'De^ abgefcfjiebnen greunbe^, eitel mir 
Lnb breifarfi fc^merjticfier oorübergel^n ! 

Ottfi (tritt toieber ju i^r), . 

lufft bu bie ©Otter an für bid) unb ^tjlabe^, 
5o nenne meinen Flamen nic^t mit eurem. 
5u retteft ben SSerbrec^er nicf)t, ju t>tm n» 

)u bid^ gefcUft, unb teileft ^lud) unb 5«ot. 
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3Kem ©t^idfal ift an beine^ fcft gebunben. 

Drefr 
ÜMit nit^tctt! Saß aücin unb unbcgiettet 
Miä) ju bcn 2:oten ge^n. 35erl)üIItc[t bu 
Qn beinen ©c^Ieier fclbft beti ©cfjulbigcn, "25 

2)u birgft i^n nic^t t)ornt 4ölid ber immer SBac^cn, 
Unb beine ©egcntüart, bu §immlifc^e, 
3)rängt fic nur feitmärt^ unb ijerfrfieuc^t fic nic^t, 
@te bürfen mit ben el)rtten frechen güßen 
33e« ^cifgcn SBatbc« ^oben nic^t betreten; 1130 

S)oc^ ^ör' icf| au^ ber gerne ^ier unb ba 
3^r gräßttc^e^ ©elöc^ter. SBöIfe Ijaxxtn 
®o um ben ®aum, auf ben ein 9teifenber 
@ic^ rettete. 2)a brausen rul^en fie 
Oelagert ; uttb öerfaff ic^ biefen ©ain, 1135 

2)ann fteigen fie, bie @cf|Iangenpu))ter fc^üttelnb, 
9Son aüen Seiten ©taub erregenb, auf 
Unb treiben i^re ®eute öor ficfi l^er* 

3|)^iöettie. 

Sannft bu, Oreft, ein freunblic^ SBort öeme^men? 

DvtfL 

(Spaf e« für einen greunb ber ©ötter auf* 1140 

S^l^igettie. 

®ie geben bir ju neuer ©offnung Sic^t. 

Dttft. 

3)urc^ 5Rauc^ unb Qualm fe^' ic^ ben matten ©c^ein 
a)e« Jotenfluffe« mir jur ^ötte leuchten* 
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©aft bu (Sleftren, eine ©(^tocftcr nur? 

Orefr 
ajie eine fannf ic^; bot^ bie ätffte na^nt 1145 

S^x gut ©efc^icf, ba^ un^ fo fc^recfUc^ festen, 
©eigeiten au« bem etenb unfer« ^aufe«. 
D lat bein JJragen unb g^feHe bic^ 
Sfli6)t aud^ ju ben grinn^en ; fie blafen 
2»ir fc^abcnfro^ bie Slfd^^ ^on ber ©eele 1150 

Unb leiben nic^t, bat f^ ^^^ testen ^o^Ien 
9Son unfer« ©aufe« ©c^reden^öranbe [tili 
3n mir verglimmen. (Soll bie ®lut benn ewig, 
SSorfäfctic^ angefacht, mit ©öMenfcfilrefel 
©enä^rt, mir auf ber @eele martemb brennen? 1155 

3pl|igeme. 

Qd) bringe füge« 9tau(^tt)erf in bie ^J^^^^* 
O lat ben reinen §auc^ ber Siebe bir 
2)ie ®(ut be« 53ufen« leife n)el)enb füllen. 
Dreft, mein teurer, fannft bu nit^t t)emel)men ? 
§at ba« ©eleit ber ©c^reden^götter fo 1160 

©a« ©lut in beinen 3lbem auf getrocfnet ? 
©d^Ieic^t, wie t)om §aupt ber grä^Uc^en ©orgone, 
SSerfteinemb bir ein ^öuber burc^ bie ®Ueber? 
O, wenn ijergo^nen 5iJlutterbIute« ©timme 
3ur §öM* ^inab mit bum^jfen Sönen ruft, ii6i5 

®ott ntc^t ber reinen (Sd^wefter ©egen^wort 
§ilfreid^e ®ötter öom Ol^mpu« rufen? 

Drcft. 
m ruft! e« ruft! ®o wiüft bu mein 9Serberben? 
3Serbirgt in bir fi^ eine ^ac^egöttin? 
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2Ber bift bu, bcrcn ©tttntne mir entfcfelid^ 1170 

©a^ ^nncrftc in feinen Stiefen irenbet? 

3rttöettie^ 

@^ jeigt \xd) bir im tiefften ©erjcn an: 
Orcft, ic^ bin'«! ®ie^ ^^J^igenienl 
3c^ lebe! 

!Du! 

3*litgetiie» 

aWein «ruber! 

Oreft» 

l^aß! §intt)eg! 

3(^ rate bir, berühre nit^t bie Soden! 1175 

SBie t)on treufa« «rautKeib jünbet fic^ 

gin unau^löfc^tit^ geuer öon mir fort. 

8at mid^! 2Bie ©erfule^ loitt ic^ Umoürb^ger 

ÜDen 2:0b öoü (Sä)ma6), in mx6) öerfc^toffen, fterben. 

3[))4igeme. 
35U toirft ni(^t unterge^n! D ba| ic^ nur nSo 

©n ru^ig SBort öon bir ijeme^men fönnte! 
D (öfe meine ^loeifel, tat be^ ®Iücfe^, 
J)e^ lang erflehten, mic^ auc^ fieser tt)erben. 
(g« n)äf jet fic^ ein $Rab i)on greub' unb ©c^merj 
'Durc^ meine @ee(e. 9Son bem fremben SDtanne 1185 
entfernet mic^ ein (Schauer ; boc^ e^ reißt 
SRein ^nnerfte^ getoattig mx6) jum S5ruber» 

Orcft» 
3ft l^ier l^^äen^ Xtmpü? Unb ergreift 
Unbänbig^l^eirge SBut bie ^riefterin? 
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D l^örc mic^ ! D fic^ mic^ an, tok mir 1190 

9?ac^ einer (angen ^tit ba^ §erj fid^ öffnet 

T^er ©eÜBfeit, bem giebften, toa« bie 9öelt 

yiod) für mic^ tragen !ann, ba^ ^aupt gu Kiffen, 

5Kit meinen Slrmen, bie ben leeren SBinben 

"iJlur ausgebreitet iraren, bic^ ju faffen. 1195 

D Ia§ mic^! Sag mic^! S)enn es quiflet ^eMer 

9?ic^t i)om ^amag bie ew'ge Quelle f^jrubelnb 

9Son ge(S gu gels ins golbne Jal ^inab, 

2Bie greube mir ijom ©erjen iralfenb fliegt 

Unb »ie ein feUg 3Jieer mxä) ringS umfängt. 1200 

Dreft! Dreft! mtxn «ruber! 

®cf|öne 5W^nH)^e, 
3t^ traue bir unb beinem (Schmeicheln nid^t. 
ÜDiana forbert ftrenge ^Wienerinnen 
Unb rädlet baS entweihte Heiligtum, 
gntfeme beinen Sinn Don meiner 4öruft! 1205 

Unb wenn bu einen Jüngling rettenb lieben, 
©aS fc^öne ©lud i^m gärtlid^ bieten irillft, 
®o ttjenbe meinem greunbe bein ®emüt, 
I)em ttjürb'gern 5IBanne, gu. ßr irrt uml^er 
2luf ienem gelfenpfabe; fucf)' i^n auf, 1210 

SBeif il^n jured^t unb fc^one meiner. 

3<>liigcttic. 

gaffe 

1)ic^, 53ruber, unb erfenne bie Oefunbne! 
©c^ilt einer ©c^wefter reine ©immelsfreube 
^Jii^t unbefohnene, ftrafbare 8uft. 
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D nüjvxt bcn SBa^n i^tn ijon bem ftarrcn Slugc, 1215 

ÜDa^ un^ ber Slugcnbfid ber l)öcf)ftett grcube 

9?icf|t breifac^ ctcnb maä)t\ @ic ift ^ier, 

ÜDic löttflft öcriornc ©c^iucftcr. 9Som 3ntar 

9ti6 tntc^ bic ©öttin ireg unb rettete 

©ierl^er mic^ in t^r eigen Heiligtum* 1220 

©efangen bift bu, bargeftetit jum D^jfer, 

Unb finbeft in ber ^riefterin bie ©t^lrefter. 

Ottft. 

Unfelige! ©0 mag bie (Sonne benn 

©ie testen @rene( nnfer^ §anfe« fe^n! 

3ft xdä)t (g(e!tra l^ier? bamit and) fie 1225 

ÜMit nn^ gn ©rnnbe gel^e, nic^t xljx geben 

3u fc^toererem ®e[cf|i(f nnb geiben frifte. 

®ut, ^riefterin! ic^ folge jnm 2lltar: 

S)er ^örubermorb ift hergebrachte @itte 

'De^ alten ©tantme^; nnb ic^ ban!e, ©ötter, 1230 

©at i^r mx6) o\)nt kinhtx an^jnrotten 

:S3efcf|Ioffen \)abt Unb (ag bir raten, ^abe 

J)ie Sonne nic^t gn lieb nnb nic^t bie ©terne; 

S'omm, folge mir in« bunfte 9ieic^ ^inab! 

SBie fic^ ijom @cf|tt)efel))fnl)f erjengte ©rächen, 1235 

4öefänH)fenb bie ijertoanbte ®mt, öerfc^Iingen, 

3erftört fid^ felbft ba« ttjütenbe ©efc^fec^t; 

S'omm linberto« nnb fc^ufbfo« mit ^inab! 

'Dn fie^ft mic^ mit grbarmen an ? Saß ab ! 

mt folrfien ©fielen fnctjte tf^tämneftra 1240 

@ic^ einen SBeg nacfi i^re« ©o^ne« ^^W^y 

T)oä) fein gefc^ioungner 2lrm traf i^re ^ruft. 

Sie 3Jlntter fiel. — Jritt auf, unmiß'ger ©eift ! 
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Qm ^tx^ flcfd^Ioffen tretet an, i^r tJurien, 

Unb »ol^net bem »iöfommnen ©^ufpiel bei, 1245 

Dem legten, gräglic^fteTi, ba« i^r bereitet! 

yiidft §a| unb dtad^t fd^ärfen i^ren ÜDolc^; 

!Oie liebeöoöe ©c^ipefter irirb gur Sat 

©ejttningen. SBeine nic^t ! Du ^aft nid^t fd^ulb. 

©eit meinen erften .^a^ren l^ab' idf nic^t^ 1250 

©eliebt, tt)ie idf bid^ lieben fönnte, ©c^mefter. 

Sdf fc^tDinge beinen @ta^(, oerfd^one nit^t, 

3errei|e biefen 53ufen unb eröffne 

Den Strömen, bie l)ier fieben, einen SBeg. 

((Sr {tnft in (SrmattungO 

3^^igettic* 

9lflein ju tragen biefe^ ®Iüdf unb (gtenb 1255 

Vermag 16) nic^t. — 2Bo bift bu, ^^labe«? 
3Bo finb' ic^ beine ©ilfe, teurer SÄann^ 

(©ie entfernt M Menb.) 



Swi^xkv 2luftritt* 

Drelt au8 feiner öetdubung ertoac^enb unb flc^ aitfric^tenb, 

5Wo(^ einen! reiche mir au^ fiet^e« gluten 

Den lefeten füllen S3ed^er ber (grquidfung! 

J©a(b ift ber tran^jf be^ geben« au« bem 4öufen 1260 

©inweggefpült; balb flieget ftitt mein ®eift, 

Der Queße be« SSergeffen« Eingegeben, 

3u tu6), x\)x ©chatten, in bie eto'gen 5WebeL 

©efäßig lagt in eurer JRu^e fic^ 

Den umgetriebnen ©o^n ber ßrbe laben! — 1265 

SSJelc^ ein ©elifpel t)ör' ic^ in ben B^^ifl^^/ 
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2Bc(d) ein ©cräufd^ au« iener ©ämmrung fäufctn? — 
@tc fommctt fc^on, ben neuen ®aft ju fe^n! 
SBer ift bie ©d^ar, bie l^errlid^ miteinanber 
SBie ein öerfammett J^ürften^au« fic^ freut? 1270 
(Sie gelten frieblic^, 3llf unb ^unge, 2)?änner 
9Äit SBeibem; göttergteic^ unb ä^nlic^ fc^einen 
1)ie tt)anbelnben ©eftaften. ^a, fie finb'«, 
®ie a^n^erm metne^J ^aufe« ! — Mit S^^eften 
®e^t 9ltreu« in öertrauUc^en ®t\pvää)tn, 1275 

!J)ie Stiaben fdjtüpfen fc^erjenb um fie l)er. 
-3ft feine geinbfd^aft l^ier me^r unter euc^? 
SSerlofc^ bie 9tacf|e njie ba« Sic^t ber @onne? 
®o bin auc^ xä) tmüfomnten, unb ic^ barf 
3n euern feierlichen 3^9 ^^ ntifc^en. 1280 

SBUttontmen, SSöter! euc^ grü^t Oreft, 
9Son euerm (Stamme ber le^te äßann; 
SBa« i^r gejöt, t)at er geerntet: 
3Rit ijf^f^ belaben ftieg er l)erab. 
©oc^ leichter tröget fic^ ^ier iebe :S3ürbe: 1285 

yitljmt il^n, nel^mt il^n in euern ^ei« ! — 
ÜDic^, 9ltreu«, e^r' ic^, aut^ bic^, I^^eften; 
äßir finb ^ier atte ber geinbfc^aft lo«. — 
3eigt mir itn SSater, itn ic^ nur einmal 
3m Seben fa^! — ©ift hu% mein SSater? 1290 
Unb f ü^rft bie 3Jlutter öertraut mit bir ? 
ÜDarf Äl^tömneftra bie §anb bir reichen, 
(So barf Dreft au(^ gu il^r treten 
Unb barf il^r fagen: (Sie^ beinen (Sol)n ! — 
(Se^t euern (So^n! ©eigt i^n iriüfommen. 1295 
3luf grben toar in unferm ©aufe 
Der ®ru6 be« ÜKorbe« genjiffe Sofung, 
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llttb ba^ ®efcf|fcc^t be« alten XantaM 

©at feitie greuben ienfeit« ber ^Jlac^t. 

3^r ruft: SBiüfomnten ! unb ne^mt mic^ auf. 1300 

O fül^rt jum Sitten, jum 3l^nl^erm mic^! 

SBo ift ber Sitte? ©aß x6) i^n fe^e, 

J)a^ teure §aupt, ba^ öiebere^rte, 

Da^ mit ben ©öttern gu $Wate fag. 

Qi)x fc^etnt gu jaubern, euc^ lueggumenben ? 1305 

2Ba^ ift e«? geibet ber ©öttergleic^e ? 

2Be^ mir! e^ ^aben bie Übermäc^t'gen 

1)er §etbenbruft graufame Qualen 

3Äit e^men S'etten feft aufgefd^miebet. 



Dritter 2tuftritt. 

Dreft. 

@eib il^r auc^ fcfjon ^erabge!ommen ? 1310 

mo% @cf|tt)efter, bir! ^od) fe^lt eie!tra: 

(Sin güfger ®ott fenb* un^ bie eine 

a)iit fanften ^Pfeilen auc^ fc^neß ^erab. 

ÜDicf), armer greunb, muß icf) bebauern! 

i?omm mit, fomm mit, 3U ^tuto^g Jl^ron, 1315 

211^ neue ©öfte ben SBirt ju grüßen! 

3))4tgeme* 

®efcf|tt)ifter, bie i^r an bem leiten §immel 
Da^ fcööne Sic^t bei Jag unb 5Kac^t herauf 
©en 9)?enfcf|en bringet unb ben Slbgefc^iebnen 
)!llx(i)t leuchten bürfet, rettet un^ ®efc^tt)ifter ! 1320 
Du liebft, Diane, beinen ^olben vorüber 
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35or atlem, toa^ blr (grb' unb gitnmel bietet, 

Uttb irenbeft bein iungfröuUt^ Slngefic^t 

^aä) feinem m*itn Sichte feiinenb ftitl. 

D, tag ben einjagen, ®))ötgefunbnen mir 1325 

ytiä)t in ber ginftemi^ bed SBa^nfinn^ rafen ! 

Unb ift bein SBitle, ba bu ^ier mic^ bargft, 

Shtnmel^r öoöenbet, iriüft bu mir burt^ i^n 

Unb il)m burt^ mid^ bie fefge §i{fe geben: 

©0 löf i^n öon ben ©anben iene^ ^inä)^, 1330 

ÜDag nxd)t bie teure 3eit ber 9tettung ft^njinbe. 

$^(abei$* 

grfennft bu un« unb biefen l^eil'gen §ain 
Unb biefe« 8icf|t, ha^ nicfjt htn Xoten leuchtet? 
pi^Ift bu ben 2lrm be^ greunbe^ unb ber ©t^toefter, 
ÜDie bicfi noc^ feft, no(^ lebenb galten? ga^ 1335 
Un^ fcäftig an; irir finb nicfjt teere ©d^atten. 
aKerf auf mein SBort! SJemimm e^! 9taffe bic^ 
3ufammen! ^eber Slugenblid ift teuer, 
Unb unfre 9tü(f!el^r l^öngt an jarten gäben, 
ÜDie, ft^eint e«, eine günffge ^arge f})innt. 1340 

Drefl (ju 3t)^ißenien). 

8a§ mxd) jum erftcnmal mit freiem ©erjen 

3n beinen 3lrmen reine ^Ji^eube l^aben! 

Sijv ®ötter, bie mit flammcnber Oewalt 

Qijx fcf|tt)ere SBoIfen aufjuje^ren wanbeft 

Unb gnäbig^emft ben (ang erflet)ten Stegen 1345 

aWit I)onnerftimmen unb mit SBinbe^braufen 

Qu toxibtn ©trömen auf bie grbe fcfjüttet; 

^oä) balb ber äWenfc^en graufenbe^ ßrlrarten 

Qu ©egen auflöft unb ha^ bange ©taunen 
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Qu grcubcblidf unb tauten Dan! tytxtoanbät, 1350 

ffictitt in bctt Xxop^tn frifd^erquidter glätter 

!J)ic neue ©onne taufenbfadi fid| f^^ie^eft, 

Unb 3fri« freunbfid^ bunt mit leidster ganb 

!J)en grauen gfor ber legten SBoIfen trennt: 

O Ia|t midi aud| in meiner ©t^toefter Slrmen^ 1355 

5ln meine« greunbe« ^©ruft^ nni« i^r mir gönnte 

SUHt öottem !Danf genießen unb begatten! 

g« löfet \xd) ber gfu(^, mir fagf« ba« §erj. 

!Die (Sumeniben jiel^n, id^ ^öre fie, 

3ttm Sartaru« unb fc^Iagen l^inter fid^ 1360 

ÜDie el^men 2:ore femabbonnemb ju. 

©{e grbe ban^jft erquidfenben ®erud^ 

Unb fabet mic^ auf il^ren gfäd^en ein, 

^ad) 8eben«freub' unb großer kat ju tagen- 

SSerfäumt bie ^txt nic^t, bie gemeffen ift! 13^ 

Der SBinb, ber unfre Segef fc^ipettt, er bringe 
grft unfre öoße greube jum D(t)ntp. 
Äommt! g« bebarf l^ier fc^neßen 9iat unb ®d^fu|. 



Vierter 2luf3ug. 
€rfter 2tuftrttt. 

ÜDenlen bie ©immfift^en 

einem ber grbgebomen 1370 

3Jie(e SSeripirrungen gu 

Unb bereiten fie if|m 
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SSon bcr ^xtnht gu ©c^merjen 

Unb t)on ©(^mergen gur greubc 

2:ieferf(^üttemben Übergang: 1375 

ÜDann erjiel^en fie if|m 

^n ber ^ä^c ber ®tabt 

Dbcr am fernen ©eftabe, 

ÜDa§ in ®tunben ber 3iot 

%nä) bie ©ilfe bereit fei, 1380 

ginen ruf|igen greunb. 

D fegnet, ©ötter, nnfem ^^labe^ 

Unb tt)a« er immer unternel^men mag! 

gr ift ber 2lrm be« ^üngling^ in ber ©d^Iad^t, 

IJ)e« ©reife« leuc^tenb 3Iug' in ber SJerfammlung; 1385 

ÜDenn feine ©eef ift ftiße; fie bttoa\)xt 

©er SRn^e ^eifge« nnerft^öpfte« @nt, 

Utib ben Uml^ergetriebnen reidiet er 

Sin« i^ren liefen {Rat nnb ©ilfe. md) 

9M§ er öom 53mber lo«; ben ftannf id| an 1390 

Unb immer lieber an nnb tonnte mir 

35a« ®füdE nid^t eigen matten, Iie| il^n nid^t 

2(n« meinen 5lrmen to« nnb fül^Ite nid^t 

!lDie 9lä]^e ber ©efal^r, bie nn« nmgibt. 

^efet gel^n fie, ifiren 5lnf(^tag an«aufül|ren, 1395 

ÜDer ®ee gn, »0 ba« ©d^iff mit ben ®efäf|rten, 

3fn einer ®n(^t öerftedEt, anf« S^i6)tn lanert, 

Unb l^aben finge« 3Bort mir in ben 3)?nnb 

©egeben, mid^ gelefirt, tt)a« ic^ bem Äönig 

2lnttt)orte, tocnn er fenbet nnb ba« Opfer 1400 

SJtir bringenber gebietet. 3lc^! ic^ fef|e tool^t, 

Qd) mu^ mx6) leiten (äffen tt)ie ein ßinb. 

Qd) fiabe nid^t gefemt jn l^inter^aften 
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9Joc^ lemanb ettt)a« abjutiften. SBel^! 
SD iDel^ ber Sitge! ®ie befreiet nid^t, 1405 

äßie lebe« anbre tüal^rgefproc^ne äßort, 
35ie ©ruft; fie mad)t un« ni^t getroft, fie ängftet 
. !lDen^ ber fie ^eimfit^ ft^miebet, unb fie fel^rt^ 
giti lo^gebrudfter ^feil^ öon einem ®otte 
©eiDenbet unb öerfagenb, fic^ gurüdf 1410 

Unb trifft ben @d|üfeen. ®org' auf Sorge fdiioanft 
Tlix bmd) bie 53ruft. g« greift bie gurie 
3Sietteic^t ben 53ruber auf bem ©oben lieber 
35e« ungebeugten Ufer« grimmig an, 
gntbedt man fie öieüeit^t? md) bünft, id) ^öre 1415 
®ett)affnete fic^ naiven ! — §ier ! — Der ®ote 
Äommt t)on bem Könige mit ft^nettem (Schritt. 
@« ft^fägt mein ©erj, e« trübt \xä) meine ®ee(e, 
!Da id^ be« ÜKanne« Slngefid^t erblide, 
35em id) mit faf^em SÖSort begegnen foß. 1420 



3u>etter 2tuftrttt» 

®ef(^teunige ba« Opfer, ^rieftcrin! 

!Der Äönig toartet, unb e« l^arrt ba« 3SoIf» 

Qd) folgte meiner ^flicf)t unb beinem SBinl, 

^tnn unoermutet nicf)t ein ^inbemi« 

@icf) gtt)ifcf)en mid) unb bie grfüttung fteltte* 1425 

«rfa«. 

9Ba« ift^«, ba« ben «efe^f be« tönig« f|inbert? 
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!Der 3^f^ß/ ^^ff^^ ^i^^ ^i^l^ ÜKeifter finb. 

@o fage mxx% ba§ id|'« il^m fd^nett öcnnelbe; 
!Denn er befd|to| bei fid| ber beiben %o\>. 

'Die ®öttcr ^ben if|n noc^ nit^t befd)(offen. 1430 

^tx äff fte biefer SWänner trägt bie Scl)ulb 

De« nal^öerlüanbten 53Iut«, ba« er öergog. 

!l)ie gurien öerfotgen feinen ^fab, 

Qa, in bem innem Xtmptl fagte fetbft 

ÜDa« Übel if|n, unb feine ®egentt)art 1435 

@ntf|ei(igte bie reine Stätte, 3lmi 

©ir ic^ mit meinen 3^ungfraun, an bem äReere 

®er ®öttin «itb mit frifd^er ffiette ne^enb, 

©el^eimni^öotte SÖSeil^e ju begefin. 

® ftöre niemanb nnfem ftißen ^n^l 1440 

Qi) melbe biefe« neue ©inbemi« 

S)em Könige geft^toinb; beginne bu 

ÜDa« l^eifge ffierf nic^t ti)% bi« er'« erlaubt- 

3»>iigeme. 

!l)ie« ift aöein ber ^rieft'rin überlaffen» 

(Sold^ feltnen ^aU fott auc^ ber tönig toiffeu- 1445 
©ein diät tt)ie fein 53efef|I öeränbert nid^t«. 
Dft tt)irb ber ÜKäd^tige jum ©c^ein gefragt. 
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erbringe nic^t, voa^ iäj öerfagen foßtc* 
SSerfage nid^t, tt)a« gut unb nüfeltd^ tft, 

S^ gebe nad^, toenn bu nxd)t fäumen lüUtft 1450 

«rfo«. 
©d^neü bin id^ mit ber yiad)xxä)t in bem Säger 
Unb ft^nett mit feinen SÖSorten l^ier jurüd . 
O, fönnf id) üjvx no(^ eine 53otfdt|aft bringen, 
!Die Qße« löfte, tt)a« un« iefet öertoirrt: 
35enn bu ^ft nit^t be« freuen 9tat geachtet. 1455 

^ti^igenie« 

ffia« id^ üermod^te, ^ab' xä) gern getan* 

giot^ änberft bu ben ®inn gur redeten ^txt 

Stilligenie« 

!J)a« fielet nun einmal nit^t in unfrer 3Ka(^t. 

35u ^öltft unmöglid^, toa« bir ÜRü^e loftet* 

3l>^igettie* 

üDir fd^eint e« möglid^, »eit ber SBunfd^ bid^ trügt* 1460 

SÖSißft bu benn aöe« fo gelaffen toagen? 

3»>^igettle* 
3fd^ l^ab' e« in ber ©ötter ©anb gelegt* 

5lr!a«. 

®ie pflegen SWenft^en menfdt|Iid^ ju erretten. 
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2luf il^tt Smgcrgeig fömmt aöe« an* 

Qä) fagc bir, e« liegt in beiner ©anb. ußs 

!Dc« Söttig« aufgebrachter ©itttt aßein 

bereitet biefett ^remben bittertt 2^ob. 

üDa« ©eer enttoöl^ttte lättgft öom l^artett Opfer 

Uttb öott bem blutigen ÜDiettfte feitt ®cmüt. 

3fa, ttiattt^er, bett ein toibrige« ©eft^id 1470 

5ltt frettibe« Ufer trug, etn|)fattb e« fefbft, 

S33ie göttergfeid^ bem armeu ^^rreubeu, 

Uml^ergetricbeu an ber frembeu ©rcuje, 

gitt freunbfid^ ÜKeufd^ettaugeficI^t begegnet. 

O, toenbe nid^t öon un«, toa« bu öcnnagft! 1475 

!J)u eubeft leitet, toa^ bu begonnen l^aft: 

!J)enn nirgenb« baut bie 3Kifbe, bie l^erab 

Qu menft^Iid^er ©eftalt öom gimmel fommt, 

©in $Reid^ [xif ft^neüer, afö too trüb unb toüb 

gtn neue« SSotf, öoö geben, SDhtt unb ^aft, 1480 

(S>xd) felbft unb banger 5ll^nung überlaffen, 

!J)e« aÄenfd^enfeben« ft^mere Würben trägt. 

3)i^igetiie. 

(grfd^üttre meine ©cele nid^t, bie bu 
yiad) beinem JÖiÖen nit^t betoegen fannft. 

©0 lang' e« 3^^* ^% f^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ SÄül^e 1485 
3loä) eine« guten 3Borte« SBieberl^oIung. 

Sti^igettte. 

35u mad^ft bir Wit)' unb mir erregft bu ©d^mergen; 
gSergeben« beibe«: barum Ia| mid^ nun. 
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3)ie ©d^mcrgcn finb'«, bic idf ju ^tlfe rufe: 

35enn e« finb greunbe, ®ute« raten fie. 1490 

3rt«öettie» 

@ie faffen meine ©eele mit @t)mlt, 
!Doci^ tilgen fie ben 2Bibertt)ißen nid|t* 

gül^tt eine fc^öne ©eele ffiibertDiücn 
gür eine ffio^rtat, bie ber (gbte reidftt? 

Sti^igenie. 

Qa, totnn ber ßble, toa^ fid^ nid^t gegiemt, 1495 

©tatt meinet 35anfe« mid) erwerben tt)itt. 

SBer feine 9?eigung fül^It, bem mangelt e« 

S(n einem ©orte ber gntfd|ulb'gung nie. 

ÜDem tJiirften fag' 16) an, tt)a« l^ier gefd^el^n. 

O tDieberl^otteft bu in beiner ©eete^ 1500 

SBie ebel er fid^ gegen bid& betrug 

SSon beiner Slnfunft an bi« biefen SEag! 



Dritter 2tuftritt. 

S^^igenie allein. 

SSon biefen ÜRanne« dicht fü^P id^ mir 

3ur ungelegnen 3^^^ ^^^ ^^^ i^ Sufen 

5luf einmal umgetoenbet. Qd) erfd^redfe!— 15«« 

ÜDcnn tDie bie glut mit ft^nelten Strömen toat^fenb 

ÜDie gclfen überfpült, bie in bem ®anb 

9lm Ufer liegen: fo bebedtte gang 

ein greubenftrom mein ^nnerfte«. Qif ^ielt 
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Qu meinen 2lrmen ba« Unmögliche. 1510 

©^ fd^ien fi(^ eine SBoIfe »ieber fanft 

Um mid^ ju legen, öon ber ©rbe mid^ 

ßm^jor gu lieben unb in jenen ®cf)Iummer 

aWid^ einjutt)iegen, ben bie gute ©öttin 

Um meine ©t^täfe legte, ba il^r 3lrm 1515 

aWid^ rettenb fagte. — ^Keinen ©ruber 

grgriff ba« ^erj mit einziger ®ett)aft: 

Q6) l^ord^te nur auf feine« greunbe« diät; 

5Kur fie ju retten brang bie ©eele öortoört«. 

Unb tt)ie ben stippen einer tt)üften 3^nfel 15» 

35er ©t^iffer gern ben JRüden toenbet: fo 

Sag 2:auri« hinter mir. 5Kun l^at bie Stimme 

!J)e« treuen 3Jlann« mid) tt)ieber aufgetoedft, 

!j)a5 id) and) 3Äenfci^en l^ier öerfaffe, mxd) 

erinnert. T)opptit n)irb mir ber betrug 1525 

SSerl^a^t. O bleibe rul^ig, meine ©eele! 

Seginnft bu nun gu fd^ttjanfen unb ju gttjeifetn? 

!j)en feften ©oben beiner ßinfamfeit 

5IKu§t bu öerlaffen! SBieber eingefd^ifft, 

ergreifen bid^ bie Sßetten fdtiaufelnb, trüb 1530 

Unb bang öerfenneft bu bie SBelt unb bid^* 



Pterter 2tuftritt. 

SBo ift fie? ba§ id^ i^r mit fdjucaen SBorten 
®ie fro^e Sotf^aft unfrer ^Rettung bringe! 
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35u fic^ft mid^ ^icr öoU (Sorgen unb grioartung 
!J)c« fidlem 2:rofte«, bcn bu mir öcrf^jrid^ft 1535 

©ein 53mber ift gel^eilt! !Den gelfenboben 

!J)e« nngetoeil^ten Ufer« nnb ben ®anb 

Setraten tt)ir mit fröl^fid^en ©efprät^en; 

©er §ain blieb l^tnter nn«^ tt)ir merften*« nid^t* 

Unb l^errfid^er nnb immer l^errlid^er 1540 

Umtoberte ber 3^ugenb fd^öne glamme 

@ein lodig ^avüpt; fein öotte« Singe glüf|te 

SSon SÄnt nnb ©offnnng, nnb fein freie« §erj 

©rgab fi(^ ganj ber grenbe, ganj ber ßnft, 

©id^, feine ^Retterin, nnb mid^ jn retten, 1545 

©efegnet feift bn, nnb e« möge nie 
SSon beiner gip^je, bie fo ®ntt^ fprat^, 
35er S;on be« Seiben« nnb ber 0age tönen! 

Qii bringe mel^r at« ba«; benn fd^ön begleitet, 

®leid^ einem Surften, <)flegt ba« ®(üdE jn nal^n, 1550 

9lnd^ bie ©efä^rten l^aben tt)ir gefnnben- 

3fn einer getfenbnt^t verbargen fie 

ÜDa« ©c^iff unb fagen traurig unb erloartenb* 

®ie fallen beinen Sruber, nnb e« regten 

®id^ aöe iand^^enb, nnb fie baten bringenb, 1555 

ÜDer Slbfal^rt ©tunbe jn befc^leunigen- 

g« fel^net iebe i^an\t fic^ nad^ bem ^Rnber, 

Unb fefbft ein SBinb erl^ob öom Sanbe fifpelnb, 

SSon aßen gteic^ bemerft, bie l^otben ®c^tt)ingen. 
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iDrum Iö§ un« citen, fül^rc mid^ gum SEcnHjel, 1560 

8a| mxd) ba« ©eiligtum betreten, lag 

SKid^ unfrer SBünft^e 3^^^ öere^renb f äffen! 

Q6) hin aüein genng, ber ®öttin ®itb 

9luf tüo^tgeübten ©d^ultern toegjutragen; 

SBie fel)n' i(^ mx6) md) ber ertt)ünfd^ten Saft! 15^ 

i9t fle^t flefltn bot Ztmptl unter bot letfttn 23orten, oi^ne |u bemerltn, baB 
3)>^iflC]tie triebt folgt; tnmdf ttfftt er M um.) 

©tt ftel^ft unb jauberft — fage mir — bn fd^weigft! 
!Du ft^einft üertoorren! SBiberfefeet fid^ 
(Sin neue^ Unheil nnferm ®(ü(f ? Sag' anl 
§aft bu bem Äönige ba« ftuge äöort 
3Sermelben laffen, ba« toir abgerebet? 1570 

3fd^ ^be, tenrer ÜRann; \>od) toirft bu fdtielten. 

gin f(^tt)eigenber SSerlüei« toar mir bein Slnbfid. 

35e« ^önig« Sote fam, unb tt)ie bu e« 

aDWr in ben ättunb gelegt, fo fagf id^'^ i^m. 

gr fd^ien ju ftaunen unb verlangte bringenb, 1575 

35ie fettne ^dtx erft bem Könige 

3u melben, feinen ffiißen gu öemefimen; 

Unb nun ertoarf idt| feine SBieberfel^r* 

$4labeiS* 
2Be]^ nu^l (Smeuert ft^toebt nun bie ©efal^r 
Um unfre ©d^fäfe! 2Barum l^aft bu nid^t 1580 

3fn« ^riefterrec^t bid^ toei^fid^ eingebüßt? 

5lfö eine güße \)aV id)'^ nie gebrcmd^L 
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®o iDtrft bu, reine Seele, hxd) unb un« 
3u ©ruttbe rid^ten. SBarum bat^f id) nid^t 
3luf biefen jS^U öorau« unb feierte bid| 1585 

Slud^ biefer gorbrung au^juiDei^en ! 

3lnx mx6)r bie ©d^ulb tft mein, xd) füf|I e« tt)o!^I; 
üDod^ fonnf xd) anhext nid^t bem 3Kann begegnen, 
35er mit 3Sernunft unb ©ruft üon mir öerfangte, 
2Ba« il^m mein §erg a(^ SRec^t geftel^en mu^te, 1590 

©efäl^rlid^er jiel^t fid^'« gufammen; bod^ anä) fo 

ßa| un« nid^t gagen ober unbefonnen 

Unb übereilt un^ fetbft verraten. SRu^ig 

@rtt)arte bu bie aSieberfunft be« ^©oten 

Unb bann ftel^ feft, er bringe, tt)a« er \mü: 

T)tnn fott^er aSei^ung geier anjuorbnen 1595 

©el^ört ber ^riefterin unb nid^t bem Äönig. 

Unb forbert er, ben fremben ÜRann ju fel^n, 

35er öon bem SBal^nfinn fd^toer belaftet ift, 

®o lel^n' e« ab, at^ l^ielteft bu un« beibe 1600 

3fm Xtmpd tt)o^I t)ertt)al)rt. ®o fd^aff' un^ 8uft, 

Da§ tDir auf« eifigfte, ben l^eil'gen ®d)a^ 

35em raul^ untDürb*gen SJoIf enttt)enbenb, flie^n- 

!J)ie beften 3^^*^^^ fenbet un« 2lpoü, 

Unb e^' tt)ir bie Sebingung fromm erfüllen, 16^5 

erfüllt er göttlich fein aSerf^jret^en fd^on. 

Dreft ift frei, geseilt ! — 3Kit bem gefreiten, 

D fül^ret un« hinüber, günffge ffiinbe, 

3nr getfeninfel, bie ber @ott bewohnt; 
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Dann md) 3Kpcen, ba| c« lebenbig toerbe, 1610 

35a| t)on ber Slfd^e be« öertofd^nen gerbet 
35ie SJatergötter fröl^tid) m ergeben 
Unb ft^öne« J^eucr ifire SBo^nungen 
Umteud^te! 35eine §anb foü il^ncn aBei^raud^ 
3ucrft au^ golbnen @d|a(en ftrenen. ©u 1615 

^ringft über icnc @(^tt)cße §etf unb geben lieber, 
Sntfül^nft ben glut^ unb fc^müdfeft neu bie ©einen 
3Kit frifc^en fieben^btüten ^errtic^ an^. 

3ti^tgeme« 
35eme]^m' id^ bi(^, fo ttjenbet fid&, 3:eurer, 
S33ie fid^ bie Sdinmt nad^ ber ©onne toenbet, 1620 
üDie ©eele, üon bem (gtral^te beiner SBorte 
©etroffen, fid^ bem fügen Zxo\tt nad). 
$Öie U^Üid) ift be« gegentoärfgen ^xtnnbt^ 
®ett)iffe 9tebe, bereu §immeföfraft 
gin ©nfamer entbel^rt unb ftitt öerfinft. 1625 

üDenn langfam reift, öerfd^foffen in bem Sufen, 
®ebanf if|m unb (Sutfc^fug; bie ©egentoart 
!J)e« Siebenben enttoicfefte fie leitet* 

2tV tDOl^I! ©ie gi^eunbe toiU x6) nun gefd^tt)inb 
©erul^igen, bie fe^nlidt) lüartenb fiarren. 1630 

35ann fomm' id^ fd^neß gurüdE unb faufd^e l^ier 
Qm gelfenbufc^ öerftecEt auf beinen ffiinf — 
aaSa^ finneft bu? Sluf einmal überfc^toebt 
gin ftißer SErauergug bie freie ©time. 

^[ti^tgenie. 
SSerjeifi! SBie leidste 2Bo(fen öor ber ©onne, 1635 
@o gie^t mir öor ber ®eele (eichte @orge 
Unb ^öangigfeit Dorüber. 
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Prd^tc ttid^t! 
©etrüglid^ fd^Iog bic gurd^t mit bcr ®efa^r 
gitt enge« ^ünbni«; beibe finb ©efeßeti* 

!J)ie ©orge nenn' td^ ebel, bie mid) toaxnt, 1640 

ÜDen Äöttig, ber mein jtoeiter SSater nmrb^ 
^xä)t tüdifd^ ju betrügen^ ju berauben. 

$4l<ibed. 

!Der beinen ©ruber ft^Iad^tet, bem entpiel^ft bu. 

^ti^igettte* 

g« ift berfetbe, ber mir ®ute« tat 

$i)labed. 

üDa« ift ni(^t Unbanf, tt)a« bie 9?ot gebeut, 1645 

^[ti^igeme* 

@« bleibt »o^IUnbanf; nur bie ?iot entfd^ulbigfe. 

$i)labed. 
SSor ©Ottern unb öor 3Äenfci^en bid^ gett)i§. 

3»>^igeitie. 

Slttein mein eigen ©erg ift nic^t befriebigt. 

$i)labed. 

3u ftrenge gorbrung ift verborgner ©tolg. 

^(i^igetiie, 

3fd^ unterfud^e nid^t, id^ füllte nur. 1650 

$4labed* 

güt)fft bu bid^ red^t, fo mugt bu bid^ verehren. 

^t^fligetiie* 

®anj unbefledEt geniest fi(^ nur ba« §erj. 
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@o l^aft btt bii) im Ztmptl tool^t bettxil^rt; 

ÜDa^ geben feiert un«, tDentger mit un« 

Uttb anbem ftrengc fein; bn lemft e« aud^* i^ 

©0 tonnbcrbar ift bie« ©efc^ted^t gebilbet, 

®o öielfac^ tff^ öerft^tnngen unb t)erfnü|)ft 

!J)a§ feiner in \id) felbft, noä) mit ben anbem 

®id^ rein nnb nnöeriDorren l^aften fann* 

2lttc^ finb tt)ir nid^t befteüt, nn« felbft gn rid^ten» 1660 

3u toanbefn nnb anf feinen SBeg gn fel^en^ 

3fft eine« aÄenfd^en erfte, nät^fte ^ftit^t; 

ÜDenn fetten fd^äfet er red^t, toa^ er getan^ 

Unb toa^ er tut, tDei| er faft nie jn fd^äfeen- 

JJaft überreb'ft bn mid^ jn beiner 3Äeinung. 16^ 

$4labed. 

«raut^f« Überrebung, tt)o bie Sffia^t öerfagt ift? 
Den 53mber, bid^ unb einen ^xmnb ju retten, 
3fft nur ein 2Öeg; fragt fid^'« ob toir il^n gel^n? 

Sti^igenie. 

O Ia| mid^ jaubem! benn bn töteft felbft 

©in fofc^e« Unred^t feinem aWann-gefaffen, 1670 

S)em bn für SBol^Itat bid^ öer^jflic^tet ^ietteft. 

^tnn tDir ju gmnbe gelten, toartet bein 
gin l^ärtrer SSoriourf, ber aSergtoeiflung trägt* 
3Äan fielet, bu bift nic^t an SSerfuft getool^nt, 
T>a bu, bem großen Übel gu entgelten, 1675 

gin folft^e« SBort nic^t einmal o^jfern »ittft. 
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SD, trüg* xi) bod^ ein mönnUc^ ©crj in mir, 
®a^, tt)enn c« einen fül^nen SSorfafe l^egt, 
2Sor ieber anbem ©timme \id) t)erfd|fie|t ! 

$t)Iabed. 

!lDtt toeigerft bid^ nmfonft; bie el^me ^anb 1680 

©er yiot gebietet, nnb il^r emfter 3Binf 

3fft oberfte« ©efefe, bem ©ötter fetbft 

®ici^ nnteriüerfen muffen. @c^tt)eigenb l^errfc^t 

S)e« etD'gen ©(^idfafö nnberatne ©c^toefter. 

SBae fie bir auferlegt, ba« trage; tu, 1685 

2Ba^ fie gebeut. ÜDa« anbre tt)ei|t bu. 53a(b 

Äomm' xd) gurüd, au« beiner l^eifgen §anb 

ÜDer 9tettung fc^öne« ©iegel gu en4)fangen. 



^yflnfter Jtuftrttt. 

3i)^iflenie aUein. 

Q6) mu^ il^m folgen; benn bie 9Keinigen 
<S>ttf ic^ in bringenber ®efa^r. ÜDod^, a6)l 1690 

3Kein eigen ©c^idfaf mad^t mir bang nnb bänger. 
O fott idt| nic^t bie ftiüe §offnung retten, 
©ie in ber ginfamfeit icf) ft^ön genährt? 
(Sott biefer gtu(^ benn ewig toaften? ®ott 
^ie bie« ®efcf)Iecf)t mit einem neuen Segen 1695 
^eber lieben? — 9?immt bo(^ atte« ab! 
!j)a« 6efl>s®^^*' ^^^ Ö^^^^^ fc^önfte ^aff 

^^n meine« ^«ufe« ^Jf^C 
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ÜDeretnft mit reiner §anb unb reinem ©erjen 

ÜDie fc^n)er befledte äBol^nnng ju entfül^nen! 

Saum n)irb in meinen ^rmen mir ein ^nber 

9Som grimmigen Übel tDunberdoü unb fc^nell 

®el^eilt, faum na^t ein fang erflel^te« ©c^tff, 1705 

3Wid^ in ben ^ort ber 9Satern)eft gu feiten, 

@o fegt bie taube 3lot ein bo)3))eft Safter 

Wixt e^mer §anb* mir auf: ba« l^eifige, 

aWir anvertraute, öiefDerel^rte ^83itb 

3u rauben unb ben SBlann ju l^intergel^n, 1710 

!Dem iä) mein Seben unb mein ©c^idfaf banfe. 

D ba§ in meinem S3ufen nid^t jufe^t 

(Sin SBibertt)iffe feime! ber Litauen, 

©er aften ®ötter tiefer ©a§ auf eud^, 

Of^mpier, nid^t aud^ bie garte ^ruft 1715 

SBlit ©eierffauen faffe! 9?ettet mid^ 

Unb rettet euer ^ifb in meiner (geefe! 

9Sor meinen Ol^ren tönt ba« afte 8ieb — 
35ergeffen l^atf id^'^ unb derga§ e« gern — 
Da^ Sieb ber ^arjen, ba^ fie graufenb fangen, 1720 
2lf^ ÜCantafue t)om gofbnen ©tul^fe fief; 
®ie titten mit bem ebefn greunbe; grimmig 
3Bar il^re ©ruft unb furd^tbar il^r ©efang» 
^n unfrer 3^ugenb fang'^ bie 2lmme mir 
Unb ben ®efd^tt)iftem öor, id^ merff e^ tt>ol)L 1725 
e^ für^te bie ®ötter 

©a^ $!Äenfd^engef ^fec^t ! 

@ie l^aften bie ^errf^aft 

Qu ett)igen §ftnben 

Unb lö.nnen fie braud^en, 1730 

2öie*^ i^nen gefäfft. 
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Der fürd^tc fie hopptÜ, 
ÜDen ie fie erl^eben! 
3luf Alicen unb SBotten 
@inb ©tilgte bereitet 1735 

Um flolbene Xx\6)t. 

grl^ebet ein ^tox\t [xä): 
©0 ftürjenbie ®öfte, 
©efc^tnöl^t unb gefd^änbet, 
Qn näd^tlic^e ÜCiefen 1740 

Unb l^arren tjergebett^; 
Qm gtnftem gebunben, 
©ered^ten ©endete«. 

@ie aber, fie bleiben 
Qu etDigen geften 1745 

3ln flolbenen STifc^en. 
*@ie fc^reiten t)om 55erfle 
3u Sergen l^inüber; 
3lue ©d^Iünben ber Jiefe 
Dampft i^nen ber Sltem 1750 

©rftid ter STitanen, 
®feic^ O^jfergerüd^en, 
gin (eid^te^ ©etDöIfe^ 

g^ »enben bie ©errfd^er 
Ql)x fegnenbe^ Sluge 1755 

9Son ganjen ©efd^ted^tem 
Unb meiben, im gnfel 
Die el^mate geliebten, 
@tiß rebenben ^ü^t 
De^ Sl^nl^erm gu fel^n- 1760 

@o fangen bie ^ar^en; 
(5^ l^ord^t ber 35erbannte 
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©er Söte, bic giebcr, 

ÜDenft tinber unb enlet 17^ 

Unb [(Rüttelt ba^ ^avipt 



fünfter 2luf5ug^ 
€rfter 2tuftritt 

SScrtoirrt mu§ iä) gcftel^n, ba§ id^ ntd^t tt)ci§; 

SBotiin ic^ meinen Slrgtool^n rillten foß. 

©falb'« bie ©efangncn, bie auf il^re glud^t 

aSerftoftlen finnen? 3^ff« bie ^riefterin, 1770 

Die i^nen ^ilft? (g« me^rt fid^ ba« ®erüd^t, 

ÜDa« Schiff, ba^ biefe beiben l^ergebrac^t, 

@ei irgcnb noä) in einer :öuc^t derftedt. 

Unb iene^ 3Wannc^ SBal^nfinn, biefe SBeil^e, 

üDer l^eifge 3Sortt)anb biefer SH'^Mr nifen 1775 

üDen 2lrgtt)ot|n lauter unb bie aSorfid^t auf. 

g« fomme fd^neß bie ^riefterin l^erbei! 

Dann ge^t, burd^fud^t ba« Ufer fd^arf unb fd^neß 

äJom aSorgebirge bi^ jum ©ain ber ®öttin. 

SJerfd^onet feine l^eifgen S^iefen, legt 1780 

^öebö^fgen §inter^a(t unb greift fie an; 

SBo il^r fie finbet, fafet fie, tt)ie il^r ^jflegt. 
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5iPeiter 2tuftritt. 

(gntfefetü^ loed^fett mir bcr ©rhnni hn ©ufcn, 

grft flcflcn fic, bic u^ fo l^eiKfl l^iett, 

2)01111 gegen mxä), ber ic^ [ie gum SSerrat 17^ 

üDurd^ ^Wac^fu^t unb burd^ ®üte bilbete. 

3ur ©Hoöerei getDöl^t ber 2Wenfd^ fic^ g^t 

Unb (emet leicht gel^ord^en, totnn man il^n 

ÜDer greil^eit ganj beraubt. Qa, toätt fie 

3fn meiner Sl^nl^erm ro^e ©anb gefallen, 1790 

Unb f)dttt fie ber l^etPge ®rimm öerfd^ont: 

®ie ipöre fro^ getoefen, fic^ aüein 

3^ retten, l^ätte banfbar il^r ®efd^i(J 

grfannt unb frembe« :ölut dor bem Slttar 

SSergoffen, l^ätte ^fltd^t genannt, 1795 

a35a^ 5»ot mar. 5«un (odt meine ®üte 

^n il^rer ©ruft tjertoegnen SBunfd^ l^erauf. 

aSergeben^ l^offt' id), fie mir gu derbinben; 

@ie finnt fid^ nur ein eigen ©d^idfal au«. 

Durd^ ©d^meid^elei gett)ann fie mir ba« ©erg; 1800 

^)?un tDiberfte^' iä) ber: fo fud^t fie fic^ 

©en SBeg burd^ 8ift unb Jrug, unb meine ®üte 

(Sd^eint i^r ein aftderiäl^rte« Eigentum. 



Dritter 2tuftrttt^ 

9[<>^igeitte. 
üDu forberft mi^? 3Ba« bringt bid^ gu un« l^er? 

T)\x f^iebft ba« Ojjfer auf; fag' an, toarum? 1805 
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Qd) f)aV an 2lrfoe oßce Kar eraä^ft. 

SSon bir tnöd^f id^ e^ ttetter nod^ öemel^mctu 

3rtiöcitte. 

üDte ©ötttn gibt bir grift jur Überlegung* 

@te fd^eint bir fetbft gelegen, biefe grift* 

^ptiiatmc. 

SBcnn bir ba« ©crj pm graufamen gntfc^Iug 18x0 

9Ser gärtet ift: fo foUteft bu nid^t fommen! 

ein Sönig, ber Unmenfc^Iid^e« verlangt, 

J^inb't Wiener g'nug, bie gegen ®nab' unb gol^n 

üben l^alben glud^ ber Zat begierig faffen; 

T)oä) feine @egentt)art bleibt unbepedt* 1815 

@r finnt ben 2^ob in einer f(^n)eren SBoße, 

Unb feine 33oten bringen flainmenbe^ 

SJerberbcn auf be^ Ernten ^a\xpt l^inab; 

6r aber fd^tt)ebt burd^ feine ^öl^en rul^ig, 

ein unerreid^ter ©ott, im ©türme fort. 1820 

©ie ^eirge iippt tönt ein ttitbe^ 8ieb. 

^pfilqtnit. 

yiiä)t ^riefterin, nur 2lgamemnon« SToc^ter. 

ÜDer Unbefannten ©ort üerel^rteft bu, 

ÜDer ijürftin »ittft bu rafd^ gebieten? 5)?ein! 

9Son 3^ugenb auf \)aV iä) gelernt ge^ord^en, 1825 

grft meinen gttern unb bann einer ©ottl^eit, 

Unb folgfam fü^tt' ic^ immev m^ine ^eete 
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2lm fd^önften frei; allein bem l^arten ©orte, 

ÜDetn raul^en äu^f^jruc^ cinee äßannc^ mxä) 

3u fügen, lemf iä) »eber bort nod^ l^ier. i8^ 

ein oft ©efefe, nid^t id), gebietet bir. 

Stil^igettie* 
2Bir foffen ein ®efe^ begierig an, 
ÜDa« unfrer Seibenfd^aft gur SBaffe bient* ^ 
@in anbre^ \P^W i^ ^i^/ ^i^ ältere«, * 1835 

aWid^ bir.jtt toiberfe^en, ba« ©cbot, 
Dem ieber grembe Zeitig ift. 

ß« f^einen bie ©efangnen bir fel^r nal^ 

am ©erjen; benn t)or Slnteil unb S3ett)egung 

aSergiffeft bu ber Ätng^eit erfte« a35ort, 

üDafe man ben 3Wäci^tigen nic^t reijen foü. 1840 

ditV ober fd^ttjeig' iä), immer fannft bn toiffen, 

9Q3a« mir im §erjen ift unb immer bleibt. 

8öft bie Erinnerung be« gleichen ©c^idfafö . 

5Wid^t ein öerfd^tofene« §erj jum SKitfeib auf ? 

9Q3ie mel^r benn mein« ! ^n iijtitn fel^' iäf mxd). 1845 

^ä) l^abe Dorm SHtare felbft gegittert, 

Unb feierlid^ umgab ber frü^e Job 

ÜDie tnieenbej ba« 3Weffer gudte fd^on, 

Den febentjoüen ©ufen ju burd^bol^ren; 

3Jlein ^^nnerfte« entfette toirbetnb fid), 1850 

ajjein Singe brac^, unb — ic^ fanb mic^ gerettet. 
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@tnb mir, »o« ®ötter s^öi^ifl ^ti^ flcttnil^rt, 

Ungfüd lt(^en ntd^t ju erftattcn fc^utbtg ? 

üDu toetgt e«/fennft mid^, unb bu totüft mid^ itohtgcn! 

©cl^ord^c beinern ÜDtenfte, ntd^t bem §erm. 1855 

3)i])igettie* 
8o§ ob ! befd^önige nid^t bie &ttoait, 
Die fid^ ber ©d^toad^l^eit eine^ SBetbe« freut. 
Qdi bin fo frei geboren ofö ein 3Wann. 
@tünb' 3(gomemnon« ©ol^n bir gegenüber, 
Unb bu öertangteft, toa^ \xä) nid^t gebül^rt, 1860 

®o i)at oud^ er ein ©d^ttjert unb einen 2lmi, 
ÜDie {Redete feine« ©ufene gu öerteib'gen. 
Qi) ifait nid^t« a(« SBortc, unb e« giemt 
Dem eblen SWann, ber grauen SBort gu ad^ten. 

3d^ od^f ee mel^r ote eine« ^rubere ©d^toert. 1865 

3»>^igeitie» 
ÜDo« 80« ber SBaffen tt)ed^felt l^in unb ^er; 
Äein Wuger ©treiter l^ött ben geinb gering* 
2lud^ ol^ne ^i(fe gegen SErufe unb §ärte 
©at bie 5Watur ben ©d^toac^en nid^t getoffen: 
©ie gab jur 8ift i^nt greube, lel^rt' il^n fünfte; 1870 
^afb tt)eid^t er au«, t)erf))ätet unb umgel^t. 
3a, ber ®ett)aftige tjerbient, bafe man fie übt. 

©ie gSorfid^t fteüt ber 8ift fid^ fing entgegen- 
Unb eine reine ©ee(e braucht fie nic^t« 
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(Spxid) unbel^utfam nid^t bein eigen Urteil* 1875 

D fäl^eft bu, n)ie meine @eele föni^jft, 

(Sin bö^ ®t\ä)id, ia^ fie ergreifen toxU, 

^xa erften änfall mntig abzutreiben! 

@o fte^' id^ benn l^ier toe^rlo^ gegen bid^? 

ÜDie fd^öne S3itte, ben anmut'gen S'^^^i^ ^^^ 

^n einer grauen ©anb getoaltiger 

afö @d^tt)ert unb SBaffe, ftöfeft bu jurüd : 

SBa^ bleibt mir nun, mein ^nnre« ju öerteib'gen ? 

{Ruf ic^ bie ©öttin um ein SBunber an? 

3^ft feine ^aft in meiner Seele liefen? 1885 

@^ fd^eint, ber beiben gremben ©d^idfal mad^t 
Unmäßig bid^ beforgt» SBer finb fie? f^jrid^! 
gür bie bein ®eift gewaltig fid^ erl^ebt? 

3»>l)igettie. 
©ie finb — fie f^einen — für ©ried^en \)aiV iä) fie* 

l^anb^teute finb e«? Unb fie l^aben tool^t 1890 

!J)er 9Wldtfe^r f^öne^ «ilb in bir erneut? 

^^^igeitie (nadf einigem etittfc^itelflen). 

^at benn jur unerl^örten Stat ber SWann 

Sldein ba« SRed^t? ©rüdEt benn Unmöglid^e« 

9?ur er an bie getoalt'ge §e(benbruft? 

SBa^ nennt man groß ? 9Q3a^ l^ebt bie (Seele fc^aubemb 1895 

!Dem immer tpieberl^olenben grjäl^Ier, 

2lfö iDa^ mit untüa^rf^einlid^em grfolg 

?)er äJiutijfte begann? "^tx in ber 9?ad^t 
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Slßetn ba^ §eer bc« gctnbe^ überfd^tetd^t, 

2Bie unöerfel^en eine glamme tDütenb 1900 

!Dte ©c^Iafenben, (SriDad^enben ergreift, 

3ufefet, gebrängt don ben (Ermunterten, 

2luf geinbe^ ^ferben, boä) mit S3eute feiert, 

ffiirb ber aüein ge^jriefen? ber allein, 

1)er, einen [td^em SBeg öerad^tenb, lül^n 1905 

®ebirg' unb SBälber burc^juftreifen gel^t, 

üDa§ er üon SRäubern eine ©egenb fäubre? 

3fft un^ nid^t^ übrig? mn^ ein gartet SBeib 

@id^ i^re« angebomen ^tä)t^ entäußern, 

SBi(b gegen SBilbe fein, n)ie Slmajonen 1910 

üDa^ 9ted^t be^ (Säjtotxt^ tnä) rauben unb mit ©(ute 

!Cie UnterbrüdEung rächen? Sluf unb ab 

©teigt in ber 33ruft ein fül^ne^ Unternel^men: 

^ä) tt)erbe großem SJorujurf nid^t entgel^n, 

yioä) fd^n)erem Übel, toenn e^ mir mißlingt; 1915 

5tüein eud^ leg' id^'^ auf bie Äniee! SÖenn 

^l)X ts)ai)xl)a^t feib, toie il^r ge^jriefen n)erbet, 

@o jeigt'^ burd^ euem ©eiftanb unb üer^errtid^t 

üDurd^ mid^ bie SÖa^r^eit ! — Qa, üemimm, Sönig, 

(S^ tt)irb ein ^eimfid^er S3etrug gefd^miebet; 1920 

Vergeben« fragft bu ben ©efangnen nac^; 

®ie finb ^iniüeg unb fuc^en il^re greunbe. 

Die mit bem ©d^iff am Ufer »arten, auf. 

ÜDer ätt'fte, ben ba^ Übet l^ier ergriffen 

Unb nun öertaffen I)at — e^ ift Oreft, 1925 

ajjein ©ruber, unb ber anbre fein Vertrauter, 

(Sein 3^9^^i>f^^^tt^i>^ ^^t 9?amen ^^fabe^. 

2H)oH fd^idft fie uon 'Delphi biefem Ufer 

W\t göttli^en «efe^len ju, ba^ ^itb 
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©tonen« tocflgurouben unb gu il^m 1930 

üDic ®(^tt)cftcr l^ingubrinflen, unb bofür 

SScrfprid^t er bem t)on gurten SSerfotgten, 

J)e« aWutterbtute« ®(^(biflen, ©efretung. 

Un« beibc l^ob' id^ nun, bie Überbliebnen 

25on S^antote ^oM, in betnc ©anb flelegt: 1935 

SBerbirb un« — totmi tu borf ft. 

üDu glaubft, e« ^öre 
!Der rol^e ©c^tl^e, bcr ^orbor, bie ©timme 
ÜDer SBol^rl^eit unb ber aJlenfc^Ud^feit, bie atreu«, 
Der ©ried^e, nid^t öemol^m? 

3t»l|igeitie« 

e« ^ört fie ieber, 
®eboren unter febem ^immel, bem 1940 

De« geben« Quelle burc^ ben ^öufen rein 
Unb ungel^inbert fliefet- — SBa« finnft bu mir, 
O Äönifl, fd^toeigenb in ber tiefen @eefe ? 
3ft e« SBerberben? @o töte mi^ juerft! 
Denn nun empfinV ic^, bo un« feine {Rettung 1945 
aWel^r übrig bleibt, bie gräfelid^e ©efal^r, 
SBorein xä) bie ©eliebten übereilt 
SJorfäfetid^ ftürate* 9Q3e^! id) »erbe fie 
(Stebunben t)or mir fel^n! aRit toetd^en S3(i(fen 
Äann xä) t)on meinem ©ruber Slbfc^ieb nel^men, 1950 
Den xäf ermorbe? dümmer fann id) i^m 
aWet|r in bie öielgeUebten 2lugen fd^oun! 

@o l^aben bie 53etrüger ftinft(i(^*bic^tenb 
Der lang ajerfd^Iofenen, il^re ©ünfc^e leicht 
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Unb tüillig ©(aubcnben ein fold^ ©cf^Jinft 1955 

llm^ §aupt getDorfen! 

9?etn! Äöntg, nein! 
Qä) fönnte l^intergangen toerben; biefe 
@inb treu unb tt)a^r. 9Q3irft bu fie anber^ finben, 
@o fa§ fie fallen unb üerftoße mid^, 
SSerbanne mid^ jur Strafe meiner Zoxijtit i960 

ain einer ßfi^^jeninfef traurig Ufer» 
3ft aber biefer Sßann ber langerflel^te, 
©eliebte 4Bruber, fo tntia^ und, fei 
%iä) ben ©efd^tpiftem tt)ie ber (Sc^ttefter freunbfic^. 
äßein 35ater fiel burd^ feiner grauen ©d^ufb 1965 
Unb fie burc^ i^ren ©ol^n, ÜDie (efete ©Öffnung 
SSon Sltreud' Stamme rul^t auf il^m allein. 
8a§ mid^ mit reinem ©ergen, reiner §anb 
©inüberge^n unb unfer §aud entfül^nen. 
5Du l^öftft mir SBort ! — SBenn ju ben "iSltimn fe 1970 
aWir 9tüdEfe^r jubereitet toäre, fd^tt)urft 
5Du, mid^ ju laffen; unb fie ift ed nun. 
ßirt Äönig fagt nid^t, njie gemeine SDieufd^en, 
SSerlegen ju, ba§ er ben 4Bittenben 
2luf einen 2lugenblidt entferne; nod^ 1975 

SSerf))ri(^t er auf ben galt, ben er nid^t ^offt: 
J)ann fül^tt er erft bie ipö^e feiner 2Bürbe, 
SBenn er ben igarrenben beglüdEen fann. 

UntDiüig, tt)ie fic^ treuer gegen ffiaffer 

Sm Kampfe tt)e]^rt unb gifd^enb feinen geinb 1980 

3u tilgen fud^t, fo tüel^ret fid^ ber 30m 

3n meinem öufen gegen beine aSJorte* 
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Ttt ftitten Cpferftemme, mir, ttmfrchi}! 

Son Sobflefottg unb Ü^anf tmb ^eube, (obenu i^ 

fflie oft befänfttfltc m\d) bicfc gtimmc! 

O Tcidft mir bie ^nb jum t^ieben^}eii^etL 

2)u forbcrft trfcl in einer furgen 3^^ 

SlPl^iimte« 

Um CdnV^ gu tun, brouij^fd feiner Überlegung. 

©el^r t)ie( ! benn auc^ bcm @uten folgt ba« ÜbeL 1990 

3)il)igeitie. 

T)tx 3tt)cifc( iff^, ber ®utc^ böfe mad^t. 
Jöebcnfc nid^t; gettKll^rc, lote bu'^ fül^fft* 



Vierter 2tuftritt. 

Dreft ßehjaffnet. »ie »orißen. 
Oreft inadi ber (5)ene geCe^rtX 

^txbopptU eure Äräfte! galtet fie 

3urüc(! 5?ur toenig 2lugcnbft(f e ! SBcid^t 

IDer aWenge nic^t unb bedt ben SBeg gum Schiffe 1995 

iDiir unb ber Sc^toefter ! 
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Äomm, n)ir [inb t)crratcn* 
©erittjer 9taum bleibt un« gur gluckt. ®efd^n)tnb ! 

(dt tvblidt ben Aönig.) 
Sl^oai^ (ttac^ bem @(^toerte greifenb). 

^n metner ©egentoart fül^rt ungeftraft 
Äettt aWonn ba« nadte (5d^n)crt* 

gnt^eiltget 
üDer ®ötttn SBo^nung ntc^t bur^ 9Q3ut unb aWorb. 2000 
©ebietet eurem 35oIfe (Stiüftanb, ^öret 
Die ^riefterin/ bie ©d^mefter ! 

Duft. 

(Sage mir! 
3Ber ift e«, ber un^ brol^t? 

Stil^igettte. 

33ere]^r' in i^m 
Den Äönig, ber mein gmeiter SSater tüarb ! 
SJerjeit) mir, S3ruber; boc^ mein linbfid^ ^evj 2005 
§at unfer gang ©efc^id in feine §anb 
©elegt. ©eftanben l^ab' iä) euem Slnfd^Iag 
Unb meine (Seele t)om 3?errat gerettet, 

Dreft. 

9Q3iU er bie Stüdfel^r friebfic^ un^ gettJö^ren? 

3rtiÄetiie. 

Dein blinfenb ©d^toert »erbietet mir bie 2lntn)ort. 2010 

Dreft (ber t>ai @(^toert einftcdt). 

So ^pxxäjl bu fie^ft, xä) ^oxä)t beinen SBorten» 
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fünfter 2tuftritt. 

SJertoeitet nu^t! üDtc testen Gräfte roffen 

5Dte Unfrigen jufammen; tDcic^enb tocrben 

(Sie naä) ber ®ee langfam jurüdgebrängt. 

ffictd^ ein ®t^pTäd) ber gürften finb' ic^ l^ier! «15 

5Dic^ ift bee Könige« dere^rtee ©au^Jt! 

9rfai^. 

®e(affen, »ie e^ bir, Äönig, iiemt, 

©tel^ft bu ben geinbcn gegenüber, ®Ieid^ 

3ft bie SJern)cgenl^cit beftroft; c« weicht 

Unb faßt i^r Slnl^ang, unb il^r ©c^iff ift unfer. ao» 

ein 3Bort t)on bir, fo ftel^f^ in glommen. 

®tff\ 
®ebiete ©tiüftanb meinem SJoIIe! Seiner 
^efc^äbige ben geinb, fo lang' wir reben, 

(«rfa« ab.) 

Drefr 

Qä) ntffxtC e« an- ®tl), fammle, trener grennb, 
!Den ateft be^ aSolfe«; ^rret ftiU, »cld^ (Snbe 2025 
!J)ie ®ötter nnfcm Zatcn gnbereiten, 

($^Iab(8 ab.) 
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Sec^fter 2tuftritt. 

3})l^igenie. Zffoai, Oreft 

©efrett öon (Sorge tntc^, el^' tl^r gu \pxtti)tn 

SSegmnct. Qä) befürd^te böfen S^^% 

äBenn bu, o Söntg, nic^t ber 4Btütgfett 

®cUnbe ©timme ^örcft, bu, mein S3ruber, 2030 

Der rafc^en 3^ugenb nxä)t gebieten »iüft» 

Q6) ^alte metnen 3^^/ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ tltem 
©ejtemt, jurüd. 2lntn)ortc mir! äBomit 
S3ejeugft bu, bafe bu Slgantemnon^ @ot|n 
Uttb biefer «ruber bift? 

Orefr 

©ier ift bo^ ©d^toert, 2035 
aÄit bem er SCroia« ta^jfre 3Wänner f^Iug» 
üDie^ nal^m ic^ feinem 2)?örber ob unb bat 
!J)ie ^immlif^en, ben ÜJhit unb 5trm, ba« ©lud 
ÜDe^ großen Sönige^ mir ju öerlei^n 
Unb einen fd^önem Job mir gu getoöl^ren» 2040 

ffiätir einen au^ ben ßbeln beine^ §eer^ 
Unb fteHe mir ben 4Beften gegenüber* 
@o tteit bie grbe ©elbenföl^ne näl^rt, 
3?ft feinem grembling bie^ ©efud^ t)ertt)eigert. 

üDie^ üBorred^t ffat bie alte ©itte nie 2045 

!Dem gremben l^ier geftattet» 
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Dttft. 

@o bcöitmc 
!Dic neue ©Ute bcnn öott bir unb mir! 
yiadfoijmtnh l^ciügct ein gangem SSoIf 
Die cblc Zat bcr §crrfc^er jum ©efetj. 
Uttb laß mid^ nxä)t altem für unfrc grci^cit, 2050 
Saß mid^, ben grembctt, für bie grembett fämpfen ! 
gaü' tc^, fo ift t^r Urteil mit bem meinen 
©efproc^en; aber gönnet mir ba^ ®tücf, 
3u überttjinben, fo betrete nie 
@in 2Wann bie^ Ufer, bem ber fc^neüe SSM 2055 
hilfreicher fiiebe nic^t begegnet, unb 
©etröftet fc^eibe iegüc^er ^inttjeg ! 

9?i(i&t unnjert fc^eineft bu, ^^tigling, mir 
©er Sl^nl^erm, beren bu bic^ rü^mft, gu fein, 
©roß ift bie ^^^f ^^^ ^i^^to/ to^jfem SOJänner, 2060 
!Die mid^ begleiten; bod) iä) ftel^e felbft 
3n meinen ^^^^^ii ^^d^ bem ijeinbe, bin 
55ereit, mit bir ber SBaffen 80^ gu ttjagen. 

SWit nid)ten! ©iefe^ blutigen «ettjeife^ 

55ebarf e^ nic^t, Äönig! 2a^t bie ipanb 2065 

SSom ©c^ttjerte ! !Denft an mxö) unb mein ©efc^id. 

©er rafc^e Äam^f öeretüigt einen 2Wann; 

@r falle gleich, fo greifet il^n ba^ 8ieb. 

Slllein bie 5£ränen, bie unenblid^en, 

©er überbliebnen, ber öerlaßnen grau 2070 

3ci^lt feine ^iat^melt, unb ber ©idöter fd^meigt 

35on taufenb burdjgetpeinten 2:ag=^ unb 9Jäc^ten, 
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ffio eine ftittc ©eele bcn verlornen, 

SRafdf) abgcfc^iebnen grcunb öergebctt^ fic^ 

3urücf jurufen bangt unb fic^ öcrjcl^rt. 2075 

SKid^ fclbft l^at eine (Sorge gteic^ getüamt, 

ÜDaß ber ^Betrug nic^t cinc^ SRäuber^ mic^ 

SSom fic^cnt (gc^ufeort reige, mic^ ber Slied^tfc^aft 

SSerrate. gteigig \)aV iä) fte befragt, 

9lac^ iebettt Umftanb mtc^ erfunbigt, Belegen aoSo 

©cforbert, unb gettJtg tft nun mein ©erj. 

©iel^ l^ier an feiner rechten ©anb ba^ $WaI 

aSie t)on brei ©temen, ba^ am Jage fc^on, 

©a er geboren toarb, fic^ geigte, ba^ 

auf fc^toere Xat, mit biefer gauft ju üben, 2085 

©er ^riefter beutete. ®ann übergeugt 

aWid^ hoppdt biefe Schramme, bie i^m ^ier 

!Die Augenbraue fpaltet. 2lfe ein Äinb 

ßieß il^n gleftra, rafc^ unb unöorfic^tig 

9?ac^ il^rer 9lrt, au^ il^ren Slrmen ftürjen. 2090 

@r fc^Iug auf einen Dreifuß auf— @r iff^ — 

@oK \d) bir noc^ bie tl^ntic^feit be^ SJater^, 

@oK ic^ ba« innre ^aiuj^gen meinet ©ergen^ 

ÜDir auii^ aU S^H^^ ^^^ SSerfic^rung nennen? 

Unb l^übe beine 9iebe {eben S^^^^^^f «95 

Unb bänbigf iä) ben ^om in meiner ©ruft, 

©0 toürben boc^ bie SBaffen gtoifd^en un« 

gntfd^eiben muffen; JJrieben fet|' ic^ nic^t. 

®ie finb gefommen, bu befenneft fetbft, 

ÜDa« l^eirge S3ilb ber ®öttin mir gu rauben. 2100 

®Iaubt i^r, i^ fel^e bie^ gelaffen an? 
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ÜDer ©ried^c ipcnbct oft fein lüftem äuge 

ÜDcn fernen (Bdß^tn ber Barbaren gu, 

J)em flolbnen ffelle, ^ferben, fc^önen Jöc^tem; 

©od^ fül^rte fie ©ettmlt nnb 8ift nic^t immer 21^5 

aWit ben erlonflten ©ütern fllürflic^ ^eim. 

!Ca^ ©tlb, Äönig, foü nn« nid^t entjtoeien ! 

^t^t fennen totr ben 3^rrtum, ben ein @ott 

$Jie einen ©c^feier um ba« ©aujjt un^ legte, 

!j)a er ben SBeg l^ierl^er nn^ toanbem l^ieß- 2110 

Um yiat unb um ^Befreiung bat ic^ il^n 

SSon bem ©eicit ber ijurien; er fprac^: 

,,©ringft bu bie ©c^toefter, bie an 2:auri^* Ufer 

Qm §eiligtume toiber SBitten bleibt, 

^ad) ©riec^enlanb, fo töfet fic^ ber ^lud^.*' «"s 

SBir legten'^ öon Slpoüen« (gd^tüefter au«, 

Unb er gebadete bid^! !l)ie ftrengen ©anbe 

(ginb nun gelöft; bu bift ben ©einen toieber, 

ÜDu §eilige, gef^enft. 3Son bir berül^rt, 

3öar ic^ gel^eitt; in beinen Slrmen faßte 2120 

!5)a« Übel nüc^ mit allen feinen tiauen 

3um lefetenmal unb fc^üttelte ba« 2Karf 

gntfetjlid^ mir jufammen; bann entflol^'« 

SBie eine Seetange ju ber ©öljle. 5Weu 

©enieß' id^ nun burd) bic^ ba« ttjeite Sid^t 2125 

S)e« Jage«, ©d^ön unb l^errtic^ geigt fid^ mir 

©er ®öttin ^iat ®idi) dum ^eifgcn «übe, 

ÜDaran ber ©tabt untüanbelbar ©efc^idt 

©urd^ ein geheime« ©ötterttjort gebannt ift, 

9?a^m fie bic^ toeg, bie ©d^üfeerin be« ©aufe«; 2130 
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Söttoaijxtt bxäf in einer l^eifgen ©title 

3um ©egen beine« Smber« nnb ber ÜDeinen. 

!j)a alle Äettnnfl auf ber toeiten grbe 

SSerloren fd^ien, gibft bn nn« alle« toieber. 

8a§ beine ©eete \iä) ium ^rieben tüenben, 2135 

O Äönifl ! ©inbre ni6)t, baß fie bie SBeil^e 

©e« öäterlid^en ^aufe« nun vollbringe, 

aWid^ ber entfül^nten $aüe toiebergebe, 

ÜRir auf ba« ganpt bie atte Ärone brürfe! 

3SergiIt ben ©egcn, ben fie bir gebrad^t, 2140 

Unb laß be« nöl^em JRec^te« mic^ genießen! 

®cmtt unb 8ift, ber äBänner ^öd^fter {Ru^m, 

SSBirb bur^ bie SBal^rl^eit biefer ^o^en ©eele 

^efd^ämt, unb reine« finblic^e« SSertrauen 

3u einem ebeln 3Ranne toirb belol^nt. 2145 

3)il^tgettie« 

©enf an bcin SBort unb laß burc^ biefe 9tebe 

2lu« einem graben treuen 9Äunbe bid^ 

©etoegen! ©iel^ un« an! ©u l^aft nic^t oft 

3u fotd^er ebeln Zat ©efegenl^eit. 

^erfagen fannft bu'« nic^t; getoöl^r' e« batb. 2150 

©0 gel^t! 

Sti^igenie. 
Slic^t fo, mein Äönig ! O^ne ©egen, 
3n SBibertoiüen, fd^eib' ic^ nic^t oon bir. 
SSerbann' un« nid^t! gin freunblic^ ©aftred^t toalte 
SSon bir gu un«: fo finb toir nid^t auf emig 
©etrennt unb abgefd^ieben. SBert unb teuer, 2155 
aßie mir mein SSater toar, fo bift bu'« mir, 
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Uttb biefcr gtttbrurf bfcibt in meiner @eele. 

Srmflt ber ©erinflfte bebie« aSoIfe« ie 

üDen Xon ber ©tirnme mir in« Ol^r gurürf, 

©en iä) on eud^ getoo^nt gu ^ören bin. ai6o 

Uttb fel^' ic^ an htm trmften eure Zxaäft: 

empfangen toxü iä) i^n »ie einen ®ott, 

Qä) tx>iü il^m felbft ein Säger gubereiten, 

auf einen ©tul^t il^n on bad geuer taben 

Unb nur nad^ bir unb beinern ©d^irffat fragen* «i^ 

£) geben bir bie ©ötter beiner Saaten 

Unb beiner aWitbe tool^Iöerbienten 2o\ß ! 

Seb' mfjill O, n)enbe bid^ gu mi^ unb gib 

@in ^olbed 3Bort bed ^[bfd^iebd mir gnrüd ! 

"^ann fd^tt)eöt ber SBinb bie ©eget fanfter an, 2170 

Unb 2:ränen flie|en tinbember öom äluge 

!j)e« ©d^eibenben. 8eb' »ol^t! unb reiche mir 

3um ^fanb ber atten greunbfd^aft bcine {Redete. 

gebt mm 2175 
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NOTES. 

3))$igeitie mtf Xmx\S* Goethe doubtless knew that the 
ancient name of the country was Chersonesus Taurica (Greek: 
Xepa-ovT^aoi TavpiK?}), He chose the form Tauris possibly 
under the influence of the French IphigMe en Tauride, or 
perhaps because of its brevity. The Chersonesus Taurica is 
the modern Crimea, a peninsula m southern Russia, almost 
surrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. — ^The 
ancient Taurians were a Scythian people notorious for the 
brutality of their lives and the cruelty of their religious 
practices. — ^The scene of action of the drama is the sacred 
grove before the Doric temple of the Taurian Artemis. With- 
in the temple is the sacred image of the goddess. The wind 
rushes through the dark branches of oak and pine, and from 
afar one hears the surging sea. The temple with its sacred 
grove may be supposed to stand upon a spur of the Parthenion 
Mountains in the southwestem extremity of the peninsula. 
The unities of time and place are strictly observed according 
to the rules of the Greek and French classical dramas. Cf. 
Intr. p. cii. 

Scene 1. 

The opening monologue, presenting a füll exposition of 
the Situation of the heroine, corresponds to the monologue 
at the beginning of the drama of Euripides, Iphigenia among 
the Taurians {^Itpiy^yeia y ev TbrupoiSjjWhichwasGoethe's 
Chief source. It strikes at once the keynote of the action 
of the drama, viz. Iphigenia's intense longing to return to 

93 
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her Grecian hörne and be restored to her family. The reports 
of the fall of Troy and the terrible misfortunes of her family 
have not yet reached her. With childlike faith she addresses 
her fervid prayer to Artemis, her patron goddess, who had 
miraculously rescued her from the knife of Calchas in Aulis 
(cf. Intr. pp. xiv and xxvii-xxviii), and whom she has ever 
since been serving as a priestess in Tauris. 
< 1. $erattl, viz. out of the temple; it is to be taken with 
2^ret' id^ in 1. 4. It has been asserted that the occasion of her 
appearance upon the scene is not clear. But from L 11 we 
learn that she appears to-day in the sacred grove, as she 
has often done before, to express her longing to retum to her 
native land. Her unusual agitation at the present moment 
may be due, in part, to the retum of Thoas from war, whose 
inten tions toward her she knows and dreads. Cf. 11. 154-5. 
— ^rege f&i^tl, contrasted with fülle« Heiligtum in 1. 3. 

2. leirgnt* Following the example of the ancients 
Goethe caUs in this drama everything holy (iepoi) which 
Stands in some relation to the gods, e.g. §aitt, 2te))elftufe# 
gungfrau, geuet, Sid^t bet Dj>f erflamme, etc. 

3. Äle, for ebcnfo' tote, ' just aa'. She enters the sacred 
grove with the same spirit of awe which she alwajrs feels when 
she enters the temple itself. 

4. lUM^ Je$t, viz. so many years after her rescue by Artemis 
in Aulis. 

5. fie, refers to ©d^tten. This line is wanting in the 
earlier versions of the diama. 

7. ©0 matti^eiS ^a^x, Goethe seems purposely to have 
avoided an exact statement of the years she spent in Tauris. 
The general spirit of the drama, however, indicates that the 
poet conceived her as still a young woman, perhaps between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, although a close calcu- 
lation of the events between her rescue from Aulis and the 
arrival of Orestes in Tauris would make her somewhat older. 
But cf. here Goethe's satire on such pedantic calcula- 
tions of the age of mythological characters. Speaking of 
Helen he says: 
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0®cmi eiaen ift*8 mtt mt^tj^looifd^ grau, 
^et 2)i(§tct trinat fie, hne cr% brau^, jut Sd^; 
!Rte tmrb fte müiwiö, nnrb nid^ alt, 
€tetd a^^etitlid^ ©eftalt. 
SSHrb jung entfül^rt, tm Slltet nod^ umfrctt; 
®'nug/ ben $oeten Hnbet teine 3^^^ 

Faust, Pt. II, U. 7428-7433. 

8. ^n |0|er SBille/ viz. the will of the goddess Artemis. 

11. Cf. original proae version of 1779, which is much cruder 
in expresston. Such comparisons will show in almost every 
instance the superiority in thought and expression of the 
final Version. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixv-lxvi. 

12. One of the most famous and most frequently quoted 
lines of the drama, expressing her yeaming for her Grecian 
home. Goethe's own long-cherished desire to see Italy may 
have inspired this verse. In his Campagne in Frankreich 
1792, Werke, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 187-188, he writes: ^^« 
Siel meinet irniiöften ©el^nfuc^t, beten Dual mein gat^e« Snnete« 
etfüßte, toat Stalten, beffen 35tlb unb OletdM^ mit biele Salute 
DetgebeniS botfd^bte, fn» \ä) enbltd^ butd^ füllen ^ntfd^Iu^ bie 
hntflid^ Qk^mXoaxi p faffen mtd^ etbteiftete.'' 

This line probably inspired Anselm Feuerbach's famous 
picture of Iphigenia in the Berlin National Gallery. He repre- 
sents Iphigenia in a long Greek garment, leaning upon a 
rock on the seashore and gazing wistfully upon the far-off 
sea. — ^In the Odyssey V, U. 151-158 we find a similar Situa- 
tion. 

13-14. gegen, 'in response to'. These two lines were 
added by Goethe in Italy and may have been inspired by 
the aspect of the Lake of Garda. In his Italienische Reise 
of Sept. 12, 1786, we find the following passage: „3e^ S^iad^ 
mittag totfft bet 3Btnb ftat! gegen mtd^ unb fül^It bie l^et^e @onne 
gat KeWtd^. Sm^^ ^^W ^ SSoIhnamt (a populär guide-book), 
ba( biefet See el^ematö ^enacuS gel^ei^en, unb btingt einen SSevS 
be8 SitgU, ttMJtin beffen gebad^ itntb: Fluctibus et fremitu re- 
sonans Benace marino. (Georg. II, 1. 160.) 2)et etfte lateinifc^ 
SBctS, beffen ^ttl^alt lebenbig bot mit ftel^t, unb bet in bem älugen* 
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fMt, ba Ux 3Btnb tmmev ftottet Yo&äß unb bet Btt f^bf^t ^fSkn 
fiegen bie Slttfal^ tmrft, nix^ l^eute fo \t>afyc ift als Dot krielen ^o^ 
^viDtttnu*" Later on (Italienische Reise, letter of Jan. 6, 1787) 
he writes: ^m ©arbafee, a\& bet getiKiItige ^ittad^lannb bie SBeQeit 
and Ufer trieb/ \do vä) toenigftenS fo aUetn toax atö meine ^elbin 
am ©efUxbe bon ^aurid, 30g id^ bie erften 2inien bet neuen ^3eaY« 
beitung, bie id^ in Slkrona/ Sl^icen^a, $abua, am flei^i^ften obet in 
SSenebifl fortfe^." 

15f. A very familiär quotation. ' 

16f. 3(jm jeljrt u. f. to. The picture here may have been 
suggested by the punishment of Tantalus, Iphigenia's ancestor, 
in the lower World. Cf. Odyssey XI, 11. 582-592 and Intr. 
p. xii. 

17. ^al ni^fit (Blüd, viz. the enjo3rment of the present. 

18. abioSrtl, here in the sense of fort Don bet ©egentoori/ 
anberdtoo^in. 

21. SHiigeBome, formed after the analogy of the Greek 
avyyovot and the Latin cognati. It means those bom of 
the same parents, hence ©efd^hnfter.— fef* unb f eper, for feftet unb 
fefter or immet feftet, a usage quite characteristie of Goethe's and 
Schiller's language. Cf. 1. 1691 and Tasso, 11. 917 and 1179. 

24. ^rotten/ may Se here gen. plu., but it may also be an 
archaic form of the gen. sing., for in Old German weak fem. 
nouns took the ending (e)n in the gen., dat. and acc. sing. — 
Woman oceupied an inferior position among the ancienta 
Iphigenia, placed by the goddess as a priestess in a barbarous 
land, has in the course of years developed a strong moral 
independence which makes her especially sensitive to the re- 
strictions to which woman was subjected. 

25-29. Cf. this passage with its earlier versions, which are 
quite different. We find a similar thought in the drama of 
Euripides, Iphigenia among the Taurians, 11. 1005-1006: 
ov ydfi aW avrjp ßiv eK Soßioav 
^arobr Tto^eiyöi, rd de yvvaiKoS da^eri;. 

'A man that from a house 
Dies, leaves a void: a woman matters not.' 

Translatioa of Arthur S. Way. • 
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29. Wüä, here in the sense of ( 

30. ^f^oit^ 'even'. Cf. here the similar sentiment in the 
Andromache of Euripides, 11. 213 f. : 

Xprfyccp ywaiKa, Kav KaKta noaet SoB^, 
arepyeiy, 

*A wife, though low-bom be her lord, must yet 
Content her.' 

33. @0 U* f. tt>. Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate tue 
previous general Statements by referring to her own fate in 
Tauris. — ein ebler SKottit. It is to be noted that in the whole 
course of the drama Iphigenia never loses faith in the 
essential nobility of the king's character, a fact which is 
most important for the final Solution of the dramatic con- 
flict. In this conception of the king's character Goethe 
differs radically from Euripides, who represents Thoas as a 
rüde unsophisticated barbarian, easily duped by the superior 
intelligence of the cunning Greeks. Cf. Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

34. leiFgett Stlaüettbanbett; 6!(at>enBanben refers to the 
fact that she is in the absolute power of the king. She calls 
these bonds J^eilig because she serves in Tauris as a priestess 
of Artemis. Cf . note to 1. 2. 

35-38. Iphigenia is a profoundly religious nature. Under 
ordinary circumstances she would gladly have surrendered 
her life to the Service of her patron goddess, but now, she 
regretfully admits, her utter isolation in a stränge land, and 
her longing to be restored to her family, make her duties in 
Tauris seem burdensome to her. 

37. freiem »freütnUigem, as contrasted with SfloDenBanben 
in 1. 34. The earlier versions have ehngen. 

40. ^iona; Goethe shows in this drama a distinct preference 
for the Latin forms of mythological names. Hie Greek 
name Artemis does not occur in this play. 

41. ^el grBgien Mni^tS, because her father Agamemnon, 
king of Mycenae, had been selected leader of the Greek host 
against Troy. — l^dnigel instead of ^önigS for the sake of the 
metre. 
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42. Reference to her miraculous escape from death through 
the Intervention of the goddess in Aulis. Cf. Intr. p. xiv. 
Iphigenia's affectionate attitude toward her father is to be 
noted, although it was with Agamemnon's consent that she 
was to be sacrificed in Aulis. — gfttmitmeit/ sc. l^afU The 
auxiliary is often omitted in dependent clauses for elegance 
and terseness. 

43. Xo^itx S^f Artemis was the daughter of Zeus and 
Leto (Latona). — The form of this prayer is an imitation 
of Homer's mannen Cf. Iliad I, 11. 503 £f. and Intr. p. 

XXXV. 

45. »etm u. f. h)., is to be taken with gurüd Begleitet |Jaft] 
(1. 48) and erJ^alten l^aft (1. 50).— giHterglei«^eii,a Homericword. 
Cf. ia-ö^eoi, deoerVeÄoS, ^eoetSyS, It occurs frequently 
in this and other works of Goethe and refers to the noble 
appearance and lofty descent of heroes. — In view of the fate 
of Agamemnon upon his retum to Mycense, this whole passage 
Sounds like tragic irony. 

47. Xvoiai, in 1. 416 we find the gen. ^tojenS.— ttmgfioimbieit/ 
'overthrown', 'destroyed*, corresponds to the Greek verbs 
dyarp€it€tv and Karaarpetpety. 

49. ^ie Gattin/ viz. Clytsemnestra; bot ^n^ viz. Orestes. 
Agamemnon's youngest daughter, Chiysothemis, is not 
mentioned here because she plays no role in the action of 
the drama. Electra, however, though she does not appear 
in this play, has an important part assigned to her in the 
murder of Clytsemnestra (cf. 11. 1022 ff.), and was, moreover, 
to be a prominent character in Iphigenie in Delphi, a drama 
which Goethe planned in Italy and which was to be a continu- 
ation of Iphigenie auf Tauris, and was to treat of the fortunes 
of Iphigenia after her arrival in Delphi from Tauris. 

50. ^ie ff^ihtftt ©c^S^e, interpreted by some as in appod- 
tion with ©attin, ©teftren and 6ol^n, but the earlier versions 
which read: J)a\t bu meine (Sefd^fter ©leltten unb Dtejten, ben 
jlna&en unb unf re Wbxtttt, il^m jw §auf e ben fd^en 6d^^ httoafyct ",— 
seem to indicate that Goethe intended it as another object 
of erl^alten l^aft. If we accept the latter Interpretation, 
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@cl^^ would refer to the possessions of the royal treasure- 
house in Mycenae. Such royal treasures played an impor- 
tant role in ancient times, giving influence and power to the 
ruler. 
51 ff. Cf. here the passage of Eurip. IpK Taur., U. 1082 ff. : 

<£ leorrt'y iptep jn' AvXtAoS Kara nrvxai 
Setvrfi eaooa-ai Sk KarpoKTovov x^po^t 
trQoaov fi€ Kai vvv rovaSe r*. 

*0 Goddess-queen, who erst by Aulis* clefts' 
Didst save me from my sire's dread murderous hand, 
Save me now too with these.' 

A religious heroine like Iphigenia naturally tums 16 the 
gods in prayer in moments of deep agitation or in critical 
situations when she is in need of spiritual help. Hence a 
number of prayers occur in the drama. Cf. Act I, Sc. 4; 
Act III, U. 982 ff., U. 1039 ff., U. 1094 ff. ; U. 1215 ff.; Act IV, 
IL 1317 ff., U. 1716 f.; Act V, U. 1916 ff. 

SCENE 2. 

The name of Arkas does not occur in Euripides. Goethe 
probably derived it from Racine's Iphig&nie en AvMde, where 
Agamemnon's herald bears that name. It also occurs in 
Cr^billon's drama Electre and in Gotter's Orest und Elektra. 

54. Beut/ an archaic and contracted form for hkiti, now 
occurring only in poetry. Cf. Schiller's Piccolomini, L 1238. 
The Compound entHetct would be more usual. In thehr 
poetic works Goethe and Schiller, following the example of 
Klopstock, frequently prefer simple verbs where in prose we 
should expect Compounds. 

58. ti0r; in prose we should have: id^ eile bnti Hdnig uiib 
bem §eet tootou« or \>oxatu 

59. The verbs httmt and ncü^ indicate that the king is 
in advanc^ of his army. 

60. f&ir, viz. Iphigenia and those associated with her in 
the Service of the temple. 
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65. leirge; she is so called not simply because she is 
a priestess of Artemis, but also because she is venerated by 
Arkas as the benefactress of Tauris. Cf. Intr. pp. bcxxv- 
Ixxxvi. 

71. Arkas shudders before Iphigenia because of her 
distant and reserved manner which suggests to him some 
mystery which she is trying to conceal. This reference to 
the mystery of her birth prepares us for the foUowing scene 
in which her descent is revealed. In the drama of Euripides 
the family of Iphigenia is well known to the Scythians. 

74-77. In these few lines we have an example of stichom- 
ythy {(TTixoßv^ia), which was used with special force and 
succass by the Greek dramatists, and occurs quite frequently 
in the French classic tragedies and in the dramas of Goethe 
and Schiller. It is an animated dialogue where speech and 
answer foUow each other in rapid succession, a Speaker often 
embodying the words or thoughts of the preceding, but 
giving them a different turn. A dialogue so conducted is 
compressed, pointed, epigrammatic. 

74. Cf. here Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 218-220^ 

vvv 8' ^A^eivov icovrov ^eira 
Svaxoprov? oikov^ vaito 
ayafioi areKroi aTtoXti aff>i\oi, 

' Lone by a stem sea's desert shores I live 
Loveless, no children clinging 
To me, the homeless, friendless.' 

75. (jler, emphatic, viz. in this country where you have 
been received with so much love and reverence. 

76. A familiär Quotation. Cf. Odyssey IX, 11. 34 fif. 

77. Arkas means to imply: Since your own fatherland 
has become a stranger to you, you may regard our land as 
your home. 

81. ^le tteum @(^5^linge; cf. Homeric ^dXo?, 'sapling' 
(Odyssey VI, 1. 157). Before IMe neuen Sd^öfelinge sc. ba of 1. 
79.— gefeilt unb WtWdi, hendiadys for UeMtd^ gefeßt, The earlier 
versions have in UeMid^r ßJefeÜfd^ft. 
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84. 6ttt frember ^lu^, 'an alien curse', a curse incurred 
by others but which nevertheless involved her and her whole 
family in misfortune. It may refer to the cürse of Tantalus 
(cf. note to 11. 16 f.) or to the abduction of Helen, which 
brought a long series of misfortunes upon her and her family. 
Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur., 1. 566: 

KaKtfi yvvaiKoi x^P^^ axocpiv ditoaXero. 
'Slain for an evtl woman — ^graceless gracel' 

86. aWit e|mcr tJouji, ' with iron hand '. The epithet eJ^em, 
which frequently occurs in this drama (cf. 11. 331, 540, 1129, 
1309, 1361, 1680), corresponds to the Homeric ;t«'^^^o5, 
cridrjpeo<;. Cf. Iliad II, 1. 490 and XI, 1. 241. 

87. bog ©ebei^tt, 'the prosperous growth'. 

88. @eniji=ob9lcid^. 

89. mir ein Si^aiten; aecording to Homeric conceptiori 
the departed ones in Hades were Shades (o-Kiai). Separated 
from her family Iphigenia's life in this distant foreign land 
seems to her but another form of death. Cf. 11. 53 and 108, 
also Odyssey XI, 11. 51 flf. 

91. fö, not to be taken with unglüdlic^. It means here 
'in your present position' in which we have tried to show 
you every possible kindness. 

96. geneigtel ^erj, a carefully chosen expression to pre- 
pare her for his proposition in 11. 150 flf. 

99-100. Stam ^|oal bir . . . ju begegnen; the idea of motion 
in the verb begegnen is more emphatically brought out by 
fam. Cf. the French venir with the infinitive, which may 
have influenced this construction. — @ottgegebnen» viz. i)on (Uott 
gegebenen, GJottgefanbten. Cf. the Greek Oeo<5oro?. — mit Steigung, 
cf. 1. 96 and note. 

102. The former sacrifice of strangers in Scythia, which 
was discontinued through the influence of Iphigenia, plays 
an important role in the drama and hence is mentioned 
again in 11. 122 flf. 

104. Stufen/ viz. steps leading to the altar. 
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106. A much-quoted line. müd^i'^ma^ auS, 
108. The departed spirits of those to whom the proper 
funeral rites hadnot been paid, were supposed by the ancients 
to hover restlessly about their graves. Cf. note to 1. 89, also 
^neid III, U. 24-68 and Antigone U. 24&-257. 

112. jenen gronen Xa^en; according to Greek conception 
the lower world was gray and gloomy, enveloped in mists 
and clouds, and the shades of the departed ones lived there 
sadly and dreamily on in a State of idleness. Cf . Odyssey XI, 
U. 215 ff. and U. 482 ff. 

113. Setzei (Greek Aj/d^), one of the rivers in Hades 
from which the Shades drank, becoming thereby foigetful 
of their former earthly existence, hence felbftbetgeffenb as 
contrasted with felbftbeh)u6te8 SeBen of 1. 110. Cf. 11. 1258 ff. 

114. feiert, here in the sense of mü^i^ untätig ^uBringt. 

115. A familiär quotation. Iphigenia, in her longing to 
retum to her fatherland, underestimates here her activity, 
for her life in Tawis has been most beneficent and useful. 
Cf. U. 121 ff. 

116. a. U. 24 ff. and note. 

117. gnfifiefr for genügcft. 

118. fö fejr =fo fel^r aud^, ' however much ', ' much as I '. . . 
129. ber ((ttt'fien . • . Oi^tt mongelt; mangeln with the gen. 

is an older construction. To-day we should say: ba( i^ 
bie . . . Dp^tt mangeln. 

131. Goethe may here have had in mind the ancient 
conception of the winged goddess Victoria (NtKrf)^ who 
is represented in art as hovering before or above the victor, 
and extending to him the laurel wreath or frightening the 
enemy. 

132. eilt • • • fionml; Arkas means that the enemy some- 
times retreats upon the mere rumor of the approach of 
Thoas' army, and so he may say that 'victory hastens in 
advance ' of the Scythian army. 

139. The thought here is that through the influence of 
Iphigenia the rule of the despotic king has become more 
lenient and hmnane toward his subjects. — Goethe'c con- 
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ception of Iphigenia was so largely influenced by the character 
of bis friend, Cbarlotte v. Stein, tbat several passages in tbe 
drama bear a marked resemblance to some letters be 
addressed to ber during bis first residence in Weimar. Cf. 
bere bis poem to Frau v. Stein of April 14, 1776, and Intr. 
pp. liii-liv. 

142. uatoMbattn, bere in tbe sense of ungaftfreunblid^en. 
Cf. tbe Greek TCorro? ä^evoi and Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1. 94. 

143. lübtttiitft, for beteiteft, wbicb is tbe reading of all tbe 
eariier versions. 

144^5. A familiär quotation. 

145. In ioie tiiel mdf üBrig (leibt sbe probably bas in 
mind ber intention to retum to Mycense and undertake tbere 
tbe expiation of ber family. Cf. 11. 1699 ff., wbere sbe clearly 
States wbat sbe considers tbe cbief aims of ber life. — But 
possibly sbe is tbinking of tbe work wbicb is stiU to be done 
in Tauris. 

148-149. In tbe words jtt fto() is implied a sligbt reprimand 
of ber attitude toward berself. Arkas tbinks tbat it is 
ber pride wbicb makes ber depreciate ber beneficent activity 
in Tauris, and tbis pride is just as reprebensible as tbe vanity 
of tbose wbo lay too mucb stress upon tbeir insignificant 
actions. In bis Sprüche in Prosa, I, Goetbe says: ,,©n großer 
geißlet: bafc man W '"«^^ 'i>ixvitt, atö man ift, unb [lä) toentfler 
fd^ay, ate man toett ift." 

154. ftngfiefi, now unusual and poetic for ängftigft (cf. 1. 44). 
It occurs again in 1. 1407. 

158. ber ©einen, viz. of bis own people. 

161. folget, poetic for fRod^olget. For Goetbe's preference 
for simple words wbere Compounds would be used in ordinary 
prose cf. note to 1. 54. Cf. also 1. 204 (©d^luj for SSefd^^lu^) 
and 1. 1368 ((S*lu6 for (Sntfc^Iufe). 

164. Transl. ' The Scythian sets no value on fine Speeches.' 
The laconic Speech of the Scythians (7 ctTto ^kv^gov 
fiijcrii) was proverbial among the Greeks, who, on tbe 
contrary, prized the art of persuasive eloquence. 

167 f. bön toeitem . . . lenlen, 'to guide a discourse slowly 
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and skilfully from a remote subject to bis own ends.' 
Cf. Hermann und Dorothea VI, 1. 261 : 

Jtlu% ba« Q^t\pxaä) ju Icnfcn unb toenben toerfteJ^enb." 
172 flf. Another example of stichomythy. Cf. note to 11. 
74-77. 

173. fein 9Ber( nu Thoas' wooing of Iphigenia is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. It does not 
occur in Euripides, but Goethe may have derived this motif 
from the drama of La Grange-Chancel entitled Oreate et 
Pylade ou Iphig4nie en Tawride (1699). Cf. Intr. pp. xxxvi 
and xxxviii. 

174. Thoas' off er of marriage seems to Iphigenia 'the 
most terrible threat' chiefly because such a union would 
prevent her from retuming to Greece and there purifying 
and restoring her family. Cf. 11. 51 ff. and note to 1. 145. 

180. öB . . . 0leii|; the expressions ob— fllcid^, ob — fc^n, ob— 
tool^l, etc., 'even if*, 'although', are more often written as 
one Word: obglcid^, obfd^on, obh)ol^L 

181. in feiner grogen Seele; these words were added in 
the final Version. 

184-5. Cf . note to 1. 164. 

188 ff. Arkas fears that the king, angered and disappointed 
by the rejection of his suit, might retum to his former despotic 
rule and reintroduce the hmnan sacrifices into Tauris. But 
Iphigenia interprets Arkas' words to mean that the king 
might force her to marry him. 

193. bem, dat. used instead of the English possessive; transl. 
* whose passion is restrained by the reverence for the gods.* — 
The phrase ben SBufen bänbigen is an Homeric expression. 
Cf. Iliad IX, 1. 496: ddßaaov ^vjuov ßeyav, The expres- 
sion occurs again in 11. 988 and 2096. 

196. ©ette, older and now poetic form of SBctt Cf. 1. 902. 

198. bie eniff^logne, so called because as goddess of the chase 
she is always ready for quick action, alike * resolute ' to 
render help to those in need and to mete out punishment 
upon her traducers. As a virgin goddess she would therefore 
surely protect her maiden priestess in distress. 
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201. Hin geioaltfam ntnti ©litt It is best to take here 
getoaltfam as an adj.; neue« seems to be used here in the 
sense of junge«. The expression would then mean ' an impet- 
uous youthful passion', which well agrees with the prose 
Version which reads: „^dd) xa]d)t güngltngStat J^errfd^ nid^ in 
^oa« ^lut.'' The poet uses neu in the sense of jung again 
in 1. 1480 (ein neue« S5oH). 

203. ßie er fimtt«tme er gejinnt ift, *as he is disposed '. 

204. @f^(it| for ©efd^Iug; cf. notes to IL 161 and 188 ff. 

211. ^tt e^rfi i^it* Iphigenia herseif called Thoas ein ebler 
9Rann in 1. 33. 

212. |tt (egegnrit; Goethe uses sometimes px with the 
Infinitive after l^et^en» although in modern German it would 
be omitted. 

213-214. A very populär quotation, especially applicable 
to the influence which Frau von Stein exerted upon Goethe. 
Cf. note to 1. 139. The truth of these words of Arkas is 
proved by the Solution of the drama. 

219. mit 9Ba|r|e{t; these words are lacking in the earlier 
versions. The reading there is: ^erleil^' ÜJKnerlMJ mir, baft id^ 
il^m fage, h)a8 tl^m gefoDlt." In inserting the words mit SBal^rl^eit 
Goethe intended to emphasize the leading trait in Iphigenia's 
character, her absolute truthfulness, by which the dramatic 
complication is finally solved. 

SCENB 3. 

Iphigenia receives the king, who has just retumed from 
the war, with a formal blessing. 

222. ber Peinigen, viz. of your people. 

223. frommen, a word frequently used by Goethe in the 
sense of rein, ben (SJ5ttem Ueb, gottgef oflig. She seems purposely 
to use this word to shield herseif against the proposed suit 
of Thoas. — fffitte may have here the ordinary meaning of 
'abundance* or 'plenty,' or may possibly have the sense of 
^rfüttung. 

226 ff. The king's speech in 11. 226-230 contains a reply 
to each one of the three wishes uttered by Iphigenia in 11. 221- 
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222. In 1. 226 he answers her first wish, viz. that the goddess 
might grant him 6ic0 unb dtufyn (1. 221). He says that he 
would be satisfied if his people praised his work, which 
in 11. 239-243 we leam is not the case. In U. 227 f. he 
answers Iphigenia's second wish for riches (cf. 9lek^titm of 
1. 222), which he rejects as a source of happiness, but Iphi- 
genia's third wish: bad 'Eo^ bev ^eimgen (\, 222), appeals 
to him, and he expresses his appreciation of it in 11. 228-230. 
He interprets it, however, in the narrower sense of the 
blessings of family life, which* leads him at onee to State 
the purpose of his Coming, viz. to renew his marriage proposal 
to the priestess. 

228-230. A familiär quotation. Gf. here Orestes of Eu- 
ripides, 11.602-603: 

ydßot d* oaoti ßcv ev KaBearäatv ßporaor, 
HaKdpto^ aiaoy. 

' Happy the life of men whose marriagee 
Are blest.' 

231. This line is not found in the earlier versions. It was 
added to deepen the personal relation between the king and 
the priestess. — na^meft, poetic for nal^mft, used here for the 
sake of metre. 

237. gtrof^nt, old strong past participle, now used only in 
poetry for QtxSu^ 

238. ni^ii biiS, etc. After the indefinite nid^ we should 
usually expect toai, which actually occurs in all the earlier 
versions. 

247 f. td^i • • • It0i|/ frequently occurs in the dassics for 
nxbev • . . nod^. 

251 ff. Cf . here the words of Thoas in the drama of La 
Grange-Chancel, Oreete et Pylade I, 1: 

'Quel revers! la Prestresse inconnüe, ^trang^, 
Ne crut pas mon amour digne d'estre ^coü^.' 

Cf. note to 1. 173. 

255. fKttmft, is the reading of the first metrical Version 
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of 1780 and of the Goeschen edition of 1787. In the prose 
versions of 1779 and 1781 and in the Weimar edition we 
find Hnhtnfi As far as the thought of the passage is con- 
cemed, either reading might be defended, for both her 
' descent' and her ' arrivaP in Tauris remained a mjrstery to 
Thoas. But the reading Hbtunft agrees better with Iphigenia's 
words in 1. 251 (f)e¥ Unbefamtten) and in 11. 265 ff. Cf . here 
again La Grange-Chancel (l, 1), where Thoas says: 

* Elle poussa son injuste fiert^ 
Jusqu'li me refuser, soit m^pris, soit prudence, 
De m'apprendre son nom, son pais, sa naissance.' 

256. bem Ütliitn, viz. last in lank, the most insignificant 
of his subjects. 

258 f. Cf . here the earlier versions which are more spe- 
cific. — 9l9i=%>fmtt(b%^6t and refers to the necessity feit by 
the Taurians of keeping all strangers, especially Greeks, 
away from their shores for their self-protection. The laws 
were particularly aimed against the Greeks because of their 
frequent piratical attacks upon their neighbors. Cf. 11. 534, 
1680 f., 2102 ff., also Eurip. Iph. Taur. 11. 38 ff. 

260. iebrS frömmelt ffit^Ü, refers to the sacred laws 
of hospitality which, though denied to all other strangers, 
were extended to her as the heaven-sent priestess (einet 
©ottgegeBnen, 1. 99).— gmiefte« with the original meaning 
' to have the benefit of ' formerly govemed the gen., as it does 
here and in 1. 2141, but the acc. gradually supplanted the 
gen. Cf. 11. 282 and 2125. 

262. Ilprrt 3^ogff =1^ 2eBert8, but the plu. is more 
frequently used in this sense. Cf. Hermann und Dorothea 
IX, 1. 288 and V, 1. 14. 

263. ÄH as opposed to dtoft in 1. 261. 

265. Crrlborg u. f. h). «Vöetm \d}... VJerbatg. 

266. Before hKir'« sc. fo. 

268. §m0ft, poetic for 'pcrson', like the Greek Kapa or 
Ke<paX7/. — toertoßttfi^ff/ because she feels that as a member 
of the house of Tantalus she too k affected by the curse 
of her race. 
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269» nS^rfi. possibly suggested by the Homeric, rpetpetv. 
Cf. Odyssey V, 1. 135. — f äffte, subj., 'would seize'. 

272. üor ber 3eü, viz. before the time fixed by the gods 
or by fate. She regards her exile m Tauris as a time of 
trial ordained by the gods themselves and not to be arbitrarily 
curtailed. Cf. 1. 275. 

276. (SIenb, has here a Suggestion of its original sense which 
was still feit in Goethe*s time. (Slenb is really a Compound 
of Sanb, O. H. G. eli-lenti, M. H. G. eilende (eli or el = Latin 
alius), hence the word originally meant 'the other land' or 
' foreign land '. As the wretchedness of a fugitive in a foreign 
land was most dreaded by the early Germans, the word 
acquired the general- meaning of 'misery'. The earlier 
versions of this passage show more distinctly that the 
poet still associated the word with its original meaning of 
* wretchedness of exile \ Cf . »3m (Stenb ", Faust, Pt. I, Scene, 
%vj!btt %a^, 

279. 8tot here in the sense of Sflatfd^Iuft or S3cfcl^lu^ 

280. gebenfeit/ for jugebenfen. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

284. 3<^ möi^te u. f. to., ' it might be diflScult to persuade 
me'. 

294. Transl. 'I renounce all my claims upon you'. This 
promise of Thoas to allow Iphigenia to retum to Greece 
whenever an opportunity should present itself is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. At a critical 
moment Iphigenia reminds him of this promise. Cf. 11. 1970 
ff. and 2146 fT. 

298. bttri^ me|r aU ein ®efe$; Thoas refers here to the 
law of the land, to the fact that he is her king, and to her 
natural feelings of gratitude for all the kindness she has 
received at his hands. 

302 ff. Cf . Wallensteins Tod, 11. 186 ff. 

306. In the earlier versions we find: „^6) bin au3 'Xanial^ 
mctftütitbiöem &t\d)Ud)t" By the Omission of a single word this 
line gains immeasurably in vigor and awfulness. 

307. A very populär quotation. — grogel-inl^altfci^tocrc^, 
because Iphigenia claims to be descended from Tantalus 
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the son of Zeus, who once enjoyed the unbounded confi- 
dence of the gods. CJf . Intr. p. xii. — geloffen a characteristic 
and favorite word of Goethe occurring frequently in this 
play. Cf. 11. 830, 1108, 1461, 1670, 2017, 2101. Thepoet 
designates thereby a State of complete self-possession con- 
trolled by wisdom and Submission to the will of the gods. 
The word eminently applies to Iphigenia. 

309. ^Of^begnobigten, 'one highly favored' (by the gods). 

312 f. dterf ahnten, a word coined by Goethe, meaning 
'much experienced'.— ülclen Sinti Herfnü^enben/ lit. 'com- 
bining much deep thought\ Transl. *in whose words of 
much experience and fraught with deep wisdom'. 

314. Crotelf^f^en, viz. utterances which were profound 
and ambiguous. — From this speech of Thoas it would appear 
that he is acquaiuted with the story of Tantalus, but is 
ignorant of the fate of his descendants. This is not sur- 
prising, for Tantalus through his association with the gods 
belongs to Greek mythology, in which also the Scythians 
believe, as is seen from their worship of Diana. The king 
might, however, very naturally be ignorant of the fate of the 
descendants, because the story of their crimes belongs 
rather to the legendary history of a specific royal family than 
to general Greek m3rthology. Thoas mentions here only 
the greatness and wisdom of Tantalus out of regard for 
her feelings and because he wishes to encourage her to pro- 
ceed with her story. 

317-18. A populär quotation. 

319 flf. The veneration and tendemess of Iphigenia toward 
her ancestor are to be noted. She rejects the stories of 
treachery and brutality ascribed to him by tradition. Cf. 
Intr. p. Ixxxvi, also Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 386-388. To her this 
cruel tradition is but the arbitrary invention of poets (cf. 
3)id^cr fingen of 1. 323). She speaks very vaguely of his guilt, 
regarding it as the result of pardonable human frailty. It 
seems that she refers to his presumption (Greek vßpts), 
which arose from his long association with the gods, so that 
he finally deemed himself their equal, — a kind of Prometheus. 
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In his autobiography Goethe interprets the guilt of Tantalus, 
Ixion, and Sisyphus in a similar way. Cf. Intr. pp. xliv- 
xlv, also Horace, Ödes 1, 1. 28; II, 1. 18; Pindar, Olympian 
Odea 1, 11. 88 flf.; and Euripidee, Orestes, 11. 8-10. 

319. fehl etnUet, viz. bet ©el^eumttffe be« ©öttcr. 

321. $r8 0ni|en ^omtrerl/ viz. of Zeus. Cf. the Homeric 
vt/fißpeuerr^S, epißpe/iierrfS, epiydovico'i, 

322 f. i^r Örrif^t toor ftrmg; she admits that the judgment 
of the gods was 'severe \ but her piety prevents her from 
attributing injustice to them. Herein she differs from the 
other members of her family, who see in the Olympian gods 
the cruel persecutors of their race. Cf. 11. 1737 flf. 

323. ^l^itx fingm; the prose Version of 1781 has: 
Jiftt ^rieftet fagen". It is, however, more consistent ^ith 
the Office of Iphigenia as priestess to attribute the arbitrary 
construetions about Tantalus to poets rather than to priests. 

324. 3öiill, cf. note to 1. 40. 

325. brS alten 3^ariiintö; Tartarus is according to Homeric 
conception a deep ab3rss ' as far beneath Hades as heaven is 
high above earth' {Iliad VIII, 1. 13). It was regarded as the 
oldest part of Hades, created out of Chaos before the earth. 

328. ber 3^itimett, qualifies both ^ruft and ^arf, as is 
Seen from the prose Version of 1781. — ^The Titans were the 
sons and daughters of Uranos (heaven) and Ge (earth). 
They overthrew Uranos and enthroned Cronos, the youngest 
and bravest among them. But Cronos was in tinm conquered 
in a terrible battle (commonly called Gigantomachia or 
Titanomachia) by Zeus. After the confllicts of Zeus with the 
Titans his dominion in Olympus was securely established. 
The Titans were regarded by the ancients as primitive gods 
of enormous physical strength, whose prevailing characteristic 
was constant and bitter defiance to the rule of Zeus. Tanta- 
lus and his descendants were not regarded by the ancients as 
Titans, although according to the tradition Tantalus' mother 
was the Titaness Pluto. Cf. Intr. p. xi. Goethe simply 
intends to compare here the mental State of Tantalus and 
bis descendants with that of the Titans. Like the Titans 
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the race of Tantalns was impetuons, arrogant, and defiant, 
wanting in moderation and self-control. — 9mft seems to refer 
to the Spiritual qualities of the Titans, SKorf to the physical. 

331. $rr ®ttt, used here in general, like ^eds in Homer 
for He (9ottl^ or bie &btUx.—€^em <)atü), cf . note to 1. 86. It 
denotes here the lack of spiritnal insight, the moral blindness 
of the race of Tantalns. They were slaves to all the prompt- 
ings of unrestrained passion. Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller 
of Aug. 9, 1797, where the same expression occurs, although 
used in a lighter sense. See also Maria Stuart^ 11. 334 f. 

332. 9iat, used here in the sense of @tn|ici^/ äBerlegung, 
like the Latin consüium, 

336 ff. On p. 112 is given the genealogical table of the 
house of Tantalus. 

336. brr ®eioattig-fmiantbe/ Hhe man of violent will'. 

337 ff. Cf . Intr. pp. xii-xiii. In his account of the fortunes 
of Pelops Goethe follows Hyginus, Fable 84. Cf . Intr. p. xxxv. 

339. A line of six feet. £)itinnatil' has four syllables and 
ßi^tiobomieit five. Read: 

I^ritgtef 'daughter'. Cf. the Latin natua deä, 

340. (ringt, in the sense gebiert, so also in 1. 404. 

342. rrftnt @o^n, viz. Chrysippus (cf. genealogical table), 
whom in all the earlier versions Goethe mentions by name. 
He was the son of Pelops and the nymph Axioche, and 
according to tradition it was his stepmother Hippodamia 
who incited her sons Atreus and Thyestes to murder him. 

348 f. fle tniltiht fii| U^ft* Goethe follows here Hyginus, 
Fable 85. 

351-59. This passage is Ucking in the earlier versions. 
IlAigenia refers here to the law of heredity. Cf. getmjfe« 
(Srheü of 1. 330. 

360. brr Stobt viz. Mycense, a city in Argolis situated 
fourteen miles south-southwest of Corinth. According to 
tradition Pelops ruled over Pisa. After the murder of 
FUsthenes Atreus and Thyest^ w«W obliged to flee and 
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found refuge at the court of their brother-in-law Sthenelus, 
king of Mycense, upon whose death they inherited the king- 
dorn. — ^It is to be noticed that in the following account Goethe 
makes free use of tradition, enlarging upon or curtailing it, 
as it suits his purposes. His chief source here was Hyginus, 
Fables 86 and 97. 

366. einen @o|n, viz. Plisthenes, son of Atreus and Cleola. 
See genealogical table. His name, though mentioned in the 
earlier versions, is here omitted as being of no importance. 
The names of Chrysippus (cf . note to 1. 342)* and Plisthenes 
Goethe obtained from Hyginus. 

374. intn!nett, lit. *intoxicated', say 'frenzied', viz. with 
the satisfaction of revenge at the sight of the tortures of the 
supposed son of Thyestes. 

383. btt = al3, to be taken with gefättigt {f}ai), ergreift 
0. 384), fragt (1. 385), and glaubt (1. 387). 

384-387. The passage: eine Vit^mut . . . filonBt (L. 387) 
does not occcur in the earlier versions. Goethe may here 
have been influenced by Seneca's tragedy Thyestes, who 
exclaims after the banquet (11. 999-1002): 

Quis hie tumulus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? sentio impatiens onus. 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit. 

387. The line has four feet. The lacking foot may be 
filled out by the pause which naturally occurs after glaubt 
and by which Iphigenia expresses her horror at the inhuman- 
ity of her ancestor. 

388. ber (Srff^Iagnen, viz. Plisthenes and Tantalus (cf . gene- 
alogical table) . The third son of Thyestes, ^Egisthus, became 
the avenger of his father and his brothers. Cf . Intr. p. xv. 

390-391. bie (Bmm\ viz. the god of the sun, Helios (Apollo). 
The conception that Helios, horrified by the atrocious deed 
of Atreus, changed his course in order to envelop the deed in 
darkness, is found in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 191 flf.: 

fiox^oi dl'eK fiöx^ojy acrcret, 
ÖtrevovaaiS iKTtoiZ oitore 
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iepov jiiereßaa o/i/t avyai 
aXtoi, 

'Sorrow after sorrow Springs apace, ever since the sun 
with circling wingM steeds changed his heavenly Station 
and moved his sacred eye of radiance away.' 

Translation of Isaao Flagg. 

Cf. also Eurip. Electra, 11. 736 ff. 

393. ^a SKSmier/ viz. men of our family. The prose Ver- 
sion of 1781 reads: ^X)te finftte iRad^ f^ai nod^ biel fd^cdRid^ 
©efd^ unb 2:aten biefer Unfeligen gebrütet "—«howing that 
Goethe had here in mind other crimes of Atreus and 
Thyestes. 

395 f. ttttb IJ^t ttttl • • • fe^n, meaning: lä^t und nur a!^ntn, bag 
©reulid^ gefd^i^en ift. 

397. Otti^, viz. tote bie «Rod^ (1. 395). 

398-9. That a woman of the purity and nobility of Iphi- 
genia should have Sprung from such a criminal race seems 
to Thoas nothing short of miraculous. She is the only 
guiltless member of her family. 

401 ff. ^0i| u. [. h)., an answer to Thoas' question in 11. 
398 f. Agamemnon, her father, was, unlike his ancestors, a 
model of perfect manhood. Iphigenia's love and veneration 
for her father are in marked contrast to the feelings of Ipbi- 
genia of Euripides who could never forgive Agamemnon 
for having given his consent to her sacrifice in Aulis. Cf. 
note to U. 319 ff. and Eurip. Iph, Taur,, 1. 865, where Iphigenia 
refers to her sacrifice as foUows: 

androp^ diedropa KoTßior eXaxor» 
'An unfatherly father by doom was allotted to me.' 
She also continues to hate all those who were in any way 
responsible for her sacrifice, viz. Helen, Menelaus, and 
Achilles (11. 365 ff.), whereas a spirit of forgiveness pervades 
all the sentiments of Goethe's Iphigenia. 

402. fett meiner erfJen Q^, viz. fett metner Ätnbl^eit. Cf . the 
Latin a prima aetate. — LI. 401-403 were inserted in the 
final revision of tb« drama. 
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404. hta^it, cf. note to 1. 340. 

411. tou^S, for l^eronttmcl^. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

412. fii^ertt, used here in the sense of pd^ ftc^ fül^leiibw. 
Cf . the Latin aecurus. 

416. XtoienS, now unusual for %to\a^, Cf. 3]f2^enetvS 
0. 878) and note to 1. 47.— la trtt, for f\ä) toflem Ke^. The 
transitive use of lagern, when the object refera to pereons, 
is unusual. 

419. Httlil, a harbor on the eastem coast of Boeotia, on 
the Channel Euripus which separates Boeotia from the 
island of EubcBa. Here the Greek fleet assembled before 
sailing for Troy. 

420 flf . Cf . Intr. p. xiv. 

423. üül^tS, the soothsayer of the Greeks and an impor- 
tant character in the Iliad, 

424. Sie locfteii lu f. h). Notice the indefinite 6ie referring 
to the Greeks in general and showing that she does not regard 
her father as solely responsible for this action. — ^The experi- 
ences of Iphigenia in Aulis were treated by Euripides in a 
drama entitled: ^lipiyeveia rj €v AvXiSi (Iphigenia in 
Aldis), which was translated by Schiller in 1788. The 
theme was also dramatized by Racine in Iphiginie en AvMde. 
Cf . Intr. p. xxxvi. 

425-430. This passage does not occur in the earlier versions. 
Agamemnon's consent to the sacrifice of his daughter is not 
to be considered in the same category with the crimes of 
Atreus and Thyestes, for it was a sacrifice mado in painful 
Submission to the inscrutable will of the goddess. Therefore 
even this cruel deed of Agamemnon could not destroy 
Iphigenia's love and reverence for her father. 

431-2. ihäii for ©nfeUru Cf. Schiller's Maria Stuart, 
1. 2451. where Mary says to Elizabeth: «5^ bin Qutx 5t&mg^ 
It is to be noticed that in Iphigenia's statement here there 
are implied three reasons why the king should desist from his 
suit. She is a grandchild of Atreus and hence belongs to a 
criminal race; she is the daughter of Agamemnon and hopes 
to be some day reunited to her family, and above all, having 
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been rescued by Artemis and placed as a priestess in her 
temple, she belongs exclusively to the goddess. The expres- 
sion ber ©dttin Eigentum was added in the final Version. 

438-9. Cf. here the words of Iphigenia in the drama of 
La Grange-Chancel, Oreste et Pylade^ where the priestess gives 
practically the same reason for the rejection of the king's 
Buit: 

'Laisse en paix une fille aux autels d^vou^e.' 

442. ©ereilt, viz. ' the appearance' of 'semblance' of death 
inAulis. 

445 f. i^ttn f&t%, viz. the life which the goddess has 
chosen for me. — Ijätte . . • grfeffeli? dubitative subj., 
'should I have bound myself?' The imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctives are often nsed to express a doubt or an 
emphatic denial of a real or an assumed assertion. 

447. 6itt 3^^^ ^*rt i^, viz. bon meiner ©öttin. In 
modern prose we should say um ein 3^^^^ ^^^ ^» Sitten 
with the direct object of the thing occurs often in the Bible 
and in poetry. — hientt ic^ Üleiben foOte ; Iphigenia implies 
that she has not yet received such a sign from the goddess 
to remain in Tauris, and therefore still hopes to retum some 
day to Greece. 

450-451. A familiär Quotation. 

455. entgegen, to be taken with fel^nen nrn^, ' how I must 
long to meet*. 

457-60. These lines were added in the final Version. 

460. tion SSur on Säulen, unusual for bon Säule )U Säule. 
For other examples of this combination of the sing, and 
the plu. cf. 11. 1747-8 and Faust, 11. 29 and 4658. 

463. (So it^f lutüd l Not to be taken literally, but aa 
an expression of the king's anger and impatience at the 
rejection of his suit. 

470-1 f. bem ©oter . . . loift; Thoas may here have Medea 
in mind, who left her father, the king of Colchis, to follow 
Jason. — bem ^emo^I, a reference to Helen, who deserted 
her husband Menelaus. 
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472. rofc^e, here in the sense of 'rafih', 'hasty'. CJf. 
11. 1824, 2031. 

474. golbne S^^^*f d^Iben is a favorite word with 
Goethe and Schiller in the sense of excellent, worthy, er 
beautiful. — Cf. the Greek ;^:pi;o-6o5, 'golden', which is also 
frequently used by the Greek poets to denote excellence, 
perfection. So orators of a high order were designated by 
the Greeks as ;t/>i;<7ü<7ro/iüt, ' golden-mouthed '. Cf. 11. 1111, 
1198, 1616. 

475. beittC« ebeln »ortel; cf. U. 293 ff. and note. 

476. fo, is emphatic. 

479. ^oc^ foOt ic^'l u. f. n>. = ^ixi^ l^ätte id^ and) bad eihxitttn 
foUnu— ^anbellt ging; gelten with the Infinitive without gu is 
now xinusual, except in colloquial speech, although it 
occurred quite often in older German and has survived in 
a few expressions such as f)|)a)teten, fd^Iafen, Betteln gel^ 
Cf . the French aUer with the Infinitive and note to 11. 99- 
100. 

483. bie SSoffen einel f&tihtd, viz. the firmness of woman 
in times of trial and the steadfastness of her convictions. 
a. 11. 791 ff. 

486. unÜefonntmit «*• mir; because Thoas in his present 
passion does not realize that his marriage to her would not 
make him happy, unless she really loved him (unBetannt 
mit bir), and because the king does not fully appreciate 
her intense longing to retum to Greece (unBefannt mit 
mir). 

490 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel Iphigenia 
rejects in similar terms the king's proposal of marriage: 

' Les dieux n'approuvent point ton hymen avec moy.* 

Oreate et Pylade, I. 3. 

493 ff. For the stichomythy of this passage cf . note to 11, 
74-77. 

494. Cf . Schiller's Piccolomini, 1. 1840. 

496. brr Sturm; the earlier versions have: Jut Sturm bet 
Seibenfd^ft". 
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497. 1»9^l, ironical. 

499 f. gerrlitef Siecht vu f. Ko., reference to Tantalus and 
lus relation to the Olympian gods. Cf . Intr. pp. xi-xii. 

501. erbgelomen, cf. the Greek yrfyey^i. The word 
OCCUI8 frequently in Goethe's works. Cf . 1. 1370. Sarcastic- 
ally Thoas contrasts himself with Tantalus, the son of Zeus. 

503 ff. 34 ^^ ^^ SRenfc^, viz. I am but human and am 
irritated when my purposes are crossed. The king has 
regained his compcNSure and sa3rs this m excuse of his fonner 
ungenerous remark, but he cuts short the interview, fearing 
that he might again be carried away by anger. — ^The king's 
command to restore the human sacrifices is not merely a 
threat. He means what he sa3n3. Arkas infonned us that 
only with great difficulty had Iphigenia been able through 
her power of gentle persuasion to induce the king to abolish 
the human sacrifices. Now that his suit is rejected, the 
spell of Iphigenia's beneficent influence is broken, and he 
readily reverts to the old reasons for continuing the cruel 
practice. Although he formerly admitted that Iphigenia 
brought blessing to his land (cf . 11. 281 ff.), we may well believe 
him that some discontented people murmured against the 
discontinuance of the human sacrifices and clamored loudly 
for their restoration when his only son and heir had been killed 
in battle (cf. 11. 516 ff.). Disappointed in his hopes, he now 
distrusts the influence of Iphigenia; the demands of the dis- 
contented faction of his people seem now just to him, and so 
he Orders the restoration of the human sacrifices. 

516. bie Sittnett^ instead of bte Sinne. The weak form 
occurs quite frequently in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Goethe uses it often to avoid a hiatus, as here, or for the 
sake of the rime. Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 11. 431, 1633, etc. 

518 f. ntfett fle ♦ ♦ ♦ ÜBer mic^, 'hold me responsible for', 
'accuse me of '. 

522 ff. Cf. here the similar thought in Eurip. Iph. Tour,, 
U. 386 ff.: 

eyoo fiey ovv 
Td TavrdXov -^eoiaty iariduara 
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aniara Kpivoo^ leaidoi ya^?}vat ffopa, 
Tovi Ö^ey^ä8\ avrovi ovrai dv^poaTCoKrovavi, 
eis ri}y Beov ro tpctvXov dvatpSpeiv Sokgo* 
avöera ydp ai/iai öat/iovaov eivai KaKoVm 

* Nay, I hold xinworthy credence 
The banquet given of Tantaliis to the Gods, — 
As though the Gods could savour a child's fleshi 
Even so, this folk, themselves man-murderers, 
Chaj^e on their Goddess their own sin, I ween; 
For I believe that none of Gods is v'üeJ 

Iphigenia's view of the gods as beneficent is confirmed by 
the action of the drama. Cf . Intr. pp. bcxxiv-bcxxv. 

523-5. A populär Quotation. 

523. In the earlier versions the additional thought occurs: 
,Äetf51^ttt bic Utttmrbifd^n mit SSUit utib bicf cn ift ba« SSlut bet 2:ierc 
2ah\air 

529. mit leidet BeiDeglic^fr fBtrmm^, because human reason 
is easily swayed by arguments and change of circumstances. 

532. The fact that two strangers have just been seized 
on the shores of Tauris prepares us for the appearance of 
Orestes and Pylades at the beginning of the second act, 
and the command to sacrifice them gives a strong Impulse 
to the action of the drama. This command threatens to 
destroy the purifjdng and civilizing work of Iphigenia in 
Tauris and compel her to act contrary to her deepest religious 
and moral convictions. Moreover, Thoas promised to allow 
her to retum home, if an opportunity to do so should ever 
present itself (cf. 11. 293 if.). Somehow she must get into 
oommunication with her family, but how eise is this possible 
^cept through strangers who may accidentally come to 
the shores of Tauris? — and now she is commanded to sacrifice 
all strangers. 

536. rrftel, 'original'; recJtrJ-red^tmd^iflc^, hjorouf bie Oöttin 
ein ditdji ffat, say ' due '. 
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SCENE 4. 



The first act ends as it began with a prayer to the goddess 
(cf. note at the end of Scene 1). In the first scene she prayed 
for a retum to her fatherland, now she pra3rs that she be 
spared shedding human blood. Her great mental agitation 
is expressed here by the irregulär metre. Each Ime has 
four feet and consists of trochees and dactyls. The endings 
are usually femmine except in 1. 541. The praise of the 
goddess with which this monologue opens and its general 
wise reflections give to it something of the nature of the 
Greek Choral ode. Cf . Intr. p. ciii. 

The following is the metre of the first six lines: 

638. — w| — w|— wv^| — ^-^w 

539. — ^' I — ww| — wN-^l — w 

540. — ^<— ' I — "--^ ^-^ I — ^— ' ^>— ' I — '-^ 
541._s^|_w|_ww| — 

542. — v-^w|— s^| — ww| — w 

543. — w| — wwj — N-^ w j — w 

538 ff. She refers here to her own rescue by Diana in 
Aulis. 

540. ernten, here = gcfül^ttof en, ol^nc S^etlnal^me, 'inexorable'. 
®efci^=»6ci^aL The conception here of Diana wresting 
Iphigenia from the very arms of inexorable Fate is, strictly 
speaking, not in accord with the Greek notion of the 
supremacy of Fate, whose decrees cannot be changed even 
by the gods themselves. But probably the poet simply 
intends to express here in a forcible way Iphigenia's faith 
in the great power of her patron goddess. When her death 
seemed inevitable in Aulis, the goddess rescued her, and 
so she may help her again in her present critical Situation. 

543. bir gut büittt, for the older and more correct bid^ 
bünft. Cf. 11. 718 and 1415. 

546-8. These lines were added in the final Version. Cf. 
here Goethe's poem An den Mond (1778), 11. 3-8. Goethe 
frequently experienced the soothing effect of the light of 
the moon and expressed it in his poetry. 
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549. tnt^üUt ttam ^M; entl^alten is here used in the sense 
of ahf)alUn or fetnl^altcn. So also in Luther. Cf . Eurip. Iph, 
Taur., 1. 994: 

cnpayf}? re yap a^? X^^P ctitaXXd^ai/iev av, 

' So of thy slaughter shall my hands be clean.' 

551. jufSHig, here in the sense of unaBfid^tltd^. 

552. irottrig-itttiiiilligeti, a Compound coined by Goethe. 
The poet means here a person who against his will (unwillig, 
Latin invittLs) is obliged to kill a man, and is thereby cast 
into sorrow (trautig). Transl. 'reluctant and sorrowing*, 
For similar bold Compounds cf. 11. 1005, 1189, 1345. 

553. 939{e Stunben, viz. the times of dejection when a 
spirit of self-criticism comes upon man. — fc^recfen, sc. tl^n. 

554 ff. Iphigenia's firm belief in the goodness and for- 
giveness of the gods Stands out in marked contrast to the 
pessimistic view of the nature of the gods held by the other 
members of her family. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

555. SBeit tier6reitete, probably suggested by the Homeric 
itoXvcrTtepffif * wide-spread' (cf. Odyssey XI, 1. 365, and Iliad 
II, 1. 804). (Btj^U^ttt ber fKmfc^m; cf. the Homeric yevoi 
dvSpSv (Iliad XII, l. 23). 

557 ff. bem SterÜUc^ett; note the antithms to bie Unftetblid^en 
in 1. 554. tooUtn i^m gerne. ♦ . loffeti, 'they willingly grant 
and permit him for a while to enjoy with them the de- 
lightf ul aspect of their own etemal heaven \ Cf . here the 
Electra of Euripides, 11. 1349 ff. 

Act II, ScENB 1. 

The friendship of Orestes and Pylades was proverbial in 
antiquity. The drama of Euripides and almost all the 
French and German dramas treating the Orestes theme 
develop at great length the extraordinary nobility of this 
friendship. — We may assume that Orestes and Pylades have 
at the command of Thoas been brought to the grove of the 
temple to be sacrificed by the priestess. They are both 
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fettered, and the guards who have brought them in, have 
remained behind so that they do not appear upon the stage. 
The scene m its Situation and sentiments has some points 
of resemblance to the scene between Admetus and Hercules 
in Wieland's Alceste, Act III, Scene 4. Cf. Intr. p. civ. 

561 ff. Orestes, overburdened by the consciousness of his 
guilt incurred through the murder of his mother, welcomes 
death as a release from his torments. 

562. iotrb meine Seele fttQer, because the Furies, not being 
allowed to enter the sacred grove of the temple, have for 
the time being ceased to torture him. 

563. H^ioIIen; the inflectional ending with proper names 
often occurs in the I8th Century, but is very xinusual to-day. 
Cf. 11. 49 and 722. 

564. 99oc^egei{ter, viz. Furies, who began to pursue Orestes 
immediately after the murder of his mother Cl3rt8emnestra. 
They were three in number, Tisiphone, Alecto and Megsera, 
were descended from the old gods, and lived in the lower world. 
Originally they were regarded as the avengers of every 
moral law of the universe, whether committed by gods or men. 
Later on their sphere of action was restricted to the family, 
and they inexorably pursued and avenged every wrong done 
to the sacred ties qf family, and especially the murder of 
kindred. They had brazen feet so that they were tireless 
in their pursuit. Their features were hideous, expressing 
wild lust for the blood of their victims; their hair was made 
of serpents. Escape from them was impossible, for with their 
tireless energy they could always reach their human prey. 
With torch swung on high they pursued their victim, until 
they destroyed him or drove him to madness. The ancients 
feared even to mention their names and used circumlocution 
for that purpose. (Cf . Eurip. Orestes, 11. 408 ff.) Goethe calls 
them by various names, viz. bie Unterirbifd^en (11- 581, 727), 
Ööttengeifter (1. 629), and 2ax\>in (1. 588). Their terrible 
appearance and their dread Offices are most effectively 
described in the Eumenides of ^Eschylus. 

569-570. This pessimistic interpretation of the oracle of 
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Apollo is quite characteristic of bis present dejected frame 
of mind. Hans Morsch has pointed out the striking resem- 
blance between tbis passage and the following lines of Jobann 
Elias SchlegePs drama Geschwister auf Taurien (1737), III, 4: 

ga^^Jl^öbug^buHtSflecl^ 3)etn 2lu3f^tud^ ift erfüßct 

^a§ @nbe metner 9{ot. 

gitib* id^ im 3;cm)|)el l^tet, oböleid^ burc^ meinen 2tob. 

Cf. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe* s Iphigenie in Viertel- 
jahrschrift für LOteraturgeschichte, Vol. IV, p. 88. See also 
Intr. pp. xxxvi fiF. 

571. eine ®9tter$fmb, referred by some to Apollo, whom 
Orestes now regards as the cause of all bis misfortunes, for it 
was Apollo who commanded bim to murder bis motber in 
Order to avenge bis fatber. But m view of the jext line it 
seems better to refer the word to the Furies, who have been 
pursuing and torturing bim ever since he murdered bis motber. 

574. VUreitl' i&httl, may refer to both Orestes and Pylades, 
for both were grandsons of Atreus, but from what follows 
it appears that Orestes refers to himself . 

576. hiie meine fl^en; he refers to Atreus, who was 
murdered by ^Egistbus, the only survivmg son of Tbyestes, 
and possibly also to Pelops, who was slain by bis fatber 
Tantalus, but afterward restored to life. Cf. Intr. pp. xii 
and xiv. 

577. Sommertobe, a compoxmd coined by Goethe. 

579. Im bertoorfnen 9Sitt!e(, 'in a wretched or despicable 
comer', as opposed to a glorious death upon the battlefield 
as is worthy of a hero. 

580. ^tx nolibertoimbte Wtm^tlw&rhtr, viz. uEgisthus, who 
was the cousin of Agamemnon (see genealogical table) and 
who with the belp of Cl3rtaemnestra ensnared and killed 
Agamemnon in the batb. Cf. 11. 891-900. 

581 fif. The thought of the murder of Agamemnon by 
jEgisthus naturally recalls to bim bis own murder of Cly- 
t«emnestra, and, seized by tbis terrible memory, he thinks 
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that he again sees the Furies, and begs them to desist. The 
description of the Furies in this passage and in U. 1052 ff. 
was doubtless influenced by the Eumenides of JBlschyius, 
U. 244 ff. (cf. note to 1. 564). - But whereas in .älschylus the 
Furies appear bodily upon the stage, they never do so in our 
drama. Goethe conceives them as the avenging spirits 
dwelling within Orestes, creatures of his overwrought fancy, 
which in his intense consciousness of guilt he actually believes 
to See and to hear. Schiller when he undertook the revision 
of the drama in 1802 (cf. Intr. pp. Ixviii ff.) was especially 
dissatisfied with this feature of the play. With his strong 
sense for what was theatrically effective he would have pre- 
ferred the bodily representation of the Furies upon the 
stage. On Jan. 22, 1802, he wrote to Goethe: „Dxt\i felBft 
ift ba« S5cbcnfltci^fte im ®anjcn; ol^nc 5"tien ift !ctn Dteft, unb 
je^t ba bic Urfad^c fetnc« 3uftanb3 nid^ in btc Sinne faßt, ba fte 
Bio« im @emüt ift, fo ift fein S^ft^"^ ^^^ h^ Iö"0« wnb ju einförmige 
Dual, ol^ne ©eöenftanb." But such a bodily representation of 
the Furies would have ill accorded with the spirit of Goethe's 
play, which Schiller himself characterized very happily in 
the same letter: „6cele möd^te id^ e3 nennen, toa^ ben eigentlid^en 
SSorjug babon auimad)t" 

581. iir Unterirb'fc^en, cf. note to 1. 564. 

582. no(^ bem ©litt, to be taken with f^)ürenb l^e^t, 1. 584. 
i^r would ordinarily foUow the relative bie. Transl. 'Ye 
infernal beings who, like hounds let loose, hunt (me) by 
the scent of the blood which, etc.' Goethe here follows 
-^chylus in the conception that the blood of the mother 
which sprinkled Orestes when he conmiitted the murder 
never dries up, but continues to trickle down his steps, 
and thus marks the path for the Fiuies. Cf . Eumenides^ 11. 
244 ff. 

588. Sartim, from Latin larvae 'spectres*, viz. tortured 
spirits of evil-doers which occasionally rise in hideous forms 
from Hades, terrifying men. It is therefore fitly used here 
for the Furies. Cf . note to 1. 564. In the first prose Version 
wefind: „Sarben be« ©reBitö". 
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592. ISmmS, here - SSetBammng. After the murder of 
Cl3rtffimnestra Orestes was outlawed and banished from 
Mycenae. Cf. Eurip. Orestes, 11. 46 ff.— tmfi^nlbigen ^ettoffen/ 
because Pylades had accompanied his friend and cousin when 
he went to Mycenae to commit the murder, and then went 
into voluntary exile with him. However, according to the 
Orestes of Euripides (11. 765-768) Pylades actually assisted 
Orestes m the murder, whereupon his father Strophius drove 
him from home. — Cf. with this passage the foUowing lines 
of Johann Elias SchlegePs Geschwister auf Taurien, Act III, 
Sc. 4: 

„^x bu, mein treuftet ^eutib, bcrHtterft mir baS Bitxbttu 
SW^, toatum mu^ vi} bid^ jugleic^ mit mir berbetbcn.'' 

See note to 11. 569-570. 

593. Line of six feet. — ^^rourrlimb, viz. Hades. 

598 ff. bttrdi bie bertoomten ^fobe . • . oufiuiDittbett^ a 
metaphor derived from the legend of Theseus, to whom 
Ariadne gavea clue of thread by which he foimd his way out 
of the labyrinth in Crete after he had slain the Minotaur. 

601. 34 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^* ^btnltn is sometimes used 
in higher diction with the acc. without the preposition to 
emphasize the content of the thought. Cf. 1. 1765. 

606. ititfre ftoätn « « . obiufi^neiben; before sacrificing the 
victim, it was customary to cut off alock of hair from the 
forehead and bum it on the altar. Cf . Iliad III, 11. 272-273. 

608 ff. Cf . here the encouraging words of Hercules to 
Admetus: 

„^m Ruftatib jammert mid^, Slbmet, 
^ci^ fül^le beinen Sd^metj. ^od) jut SBetjVöeiflung pttft 
Äetn ebler Ttann f)ttah\ — ^2öte? iwar Slbmet 
SRid^ immer ein SSerel^ter 
5Der ®ötter?~2Bo ift (ein Skrtraun 
SOtfü^eiDlad^?'' 

Wieland, Alceste, III, 4. 

See introductory note to this scene. 

609. Unmut, here in the sense of ' despondency '. — jhiei« 
felnb/ viz. in the promise of Apollo, 11. 610 ff. Orestes' 
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doubt in the oracle of Apollo will precipitate the danger 
because in such a frame of mind he will do nothing to avert it. 

610 S. The utterance of the oracle is here vaguely stated, 
as its exact wording is not to be given tili the end of the 
drama, 11. 2113 ff. Pylades lays here special stress upon 
the Word fflMttJ)X, his meaning being that if the god 
promised help, a retum to Greece was taciüy implied. He 
thus tries to dispel Orestes' gloomy Interpretation of the 
oracle in 11. 569-570. 

613. This Statement does not seem to agree with the 
ambiguity of the words of the oracle in 11. 2113 ff. But 
Pylades means to say that it is wrong to attribute inten- 
tioncd ambiguity to the oracles of the gods. In this drama 
it is human shortnsightedness that makes the oracle of 
Apollo seem ambiguous. After Orestes is freed from the 
Furies, he discovers in a critical moment the real meaning 
of the oracle and recognizes in it the beneficent purposes of 
Apollo toward him. Cf. 11. 2108 ff. 

615 ff. Cf. the prose Version of 1781: ^Wlvc lag bie bunUe 
3)e(!e be8 SebenS bon Äinbl^eit an fd^n um ba« jarte fyivpt Unter 
einet gWuttet, bte be8 abh>efenben ©emol^fö berga^ hmd^ id^ gebrücft 
l^etauf." The resemblance of Orestes to his father constantly 
reminded Clytaemnestra of her guilt and so she treated 
him with coldness and reserve. 

620. fiiU, adv. with faß (1. 621). The word mdicates here 
her sullen brooding over the criminal conduct of her mother. 

623. toie, temporal, equivalent to toenn or h)%enb. The 
earlier versions read: ^tnn fie hmnte". 

628. €« !oin bcr SJog—he is probably thinking here of his 
matricide, although he may possibly be referring to the day 
when his father was murdered. Cf. 11. 635-6.— Pylades 
interrupts him to tum his thoughts to more cheerful subjects. 
Orestes is, however, so overburdened with the consciousness 
of guilt that his thoughts irresistibly revert to the scenes of 
horror, so that the efforts of Pylades to calm him not only 
prove f utile, but even deepen his gloom and despair. With 
fine art the poet makes us feel that confession would now 
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have been a relief to him, and thus prepares us for the 
great confession in the next act (111, 2), which bursts forth 
with all the violence of long-suppressed emotion. 

629. ^nmgeifter, viz. Furies. Goethe uses in this drama 
^dUe as synonymous with Hades. Cf . ^dnenfd^el, 1. 1154. 

632-3. A familiär quotation. 

632. pden, here in the sense of tüd^gen. 

636. ba=atö; cf. 1. 644.— ntitoiaig, 'against Ws will', 
* reluctantly ', ref erring to his unnatural death. Cf. note to 
1. 552. Some commentators Interpret the word in its usual 
meaning of ' indignant ' ; in that case it would ref er to Aga- 
menmon's feelings upon discoveting the treachery of his 
wife. But this Interpretation seems weak in this passage. — 
CrfuI, Latin word for Hades. Cf . note to 1. 40. 

639. iDorbnt, for getvotben; it is the older form of the 
past participle, and unless used as an auxiliary, occurs only 
in poetry. 

641-2. Cf. the words of Fylades in Schlegel's Geschwister 
auf Taurien, III, 4: 

H^ mag !etn atibted Ztbtn, 
Site baS bet §immel nw mit bir jugleid^ ßcgeBen." 

644. ^a, to be taken also with pflegte, 1. 646. Cf. note 
to 1. 636.— freie ^iJÜtt, for gretftatt For the youth of Orestes 
at the court of his \mcle Strophius cf. Intr. p. xv. 

650. mit ntntm Heben, & great improvement on «^ neues 
^ot^nt", which is the reading of the earlier versions. 

651. 9flh, wanting in the earlier versions and here intro- 
duced probably for emphasis. 

652. meiner Art; originally bergeffen was followed by 
the genit., a usage which was still quite common in the 
18th Century, but gradually the acc. supplanted the genit., 
which is now used only in poetry and in elevated diction. 

664. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur,, 1. 674, where Pylades says: 

odaxpov ^arövroi cav ßXeieeiv rjßäi <pdoi. 
* 'Twere base that I live on, when thou art dead.' 
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656. The thought of this line is brought out more clearly 
in the earlier versions: ^^it betner £iebe ju mit begann bein 
©lenbl" 

656. hta ikn^li^t, here in the sense of bad ftngftigenbe, baiS 
Sd^edlid^, bod @ntfe^ki^. 

662-3. 2)fr «ii^fte/ the firet '. Cf. here the line in Gotter's 
drama Orest und Elektra, II, 1, where Oreetes exclaims: 

i,3Rem UnglttdiSftem vergiftet aud^ bein Beben.'' 

Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter was a friend of Goethe, and his 
drama Orest und Elektra, produced in Weimar in 1772, 
was well known to the poet. Traces of its influence are 
perceptible in our drama. Cf. Intr. pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 

665-6. A familiär Quotation. 

666 ff. ®nige Xatm ? Words uttered in a spirit of melan- 
choly and suggesting the thought that the great deeds they 
dreamed of in their youth will never be realized. The 
depressed mood of Orestes makes him see the varied pictures 
of his boyhood da3rs as through a veil, and the elegiac tone 
of his words enhances the pathos of this famous passage. 
Possibly the poet has here in mind his own friendship with 
Karl August during his first years of residence in Weimar. 
There is a Suggestion of Rousseau 's sentimentalism and his 
devotion to nature in this passage. 

670. IBtnft lutb $oitfi; both words probably refer to 
physical strength. Some, however, take 35tuft in the sense 
of courage, Cf. note to Söruft unb Wlaxt, 1. 328.— bem 
lio^en Hlnllemi; in the prose versions we find the plural 
/^mfem ^^n^evm^ which shows that Orestes refers here 
to his ancestors in general. The Substitution of the sing, 
in the collective sense of 'ancestry' for the plur. is more 
poetic. 

671. i», refers to the thought of the preceding line, viz. 
like our ancestors. Although Orestes says that in their 
youth they took as their modeis the strength and prowess 
of their ancestors, his description applies better to such 
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heroes as Hercules, Theseus, or Perseus than to the desoend- 
ants of Tantalus. 

673. Unb bann, sc. totnn of 1. 668 with the verbs fa^ 
a. 674), frteltcn (1. 675) and laß (1. 676). 

678-9. Just as the stars seemed to appear to them in ever 
growing numbers as they were gazing upon the vaults of 
heaven, so future deeds of heroism rose innumerable before 
their Imagination. 

681-9. To encourage Orestes, whose words imply that 
they had only dreamed of great deeds but had accomplished 
none, Pylades explains that the glorious deeds of past heroes 
as they have been transmitted to p>osterity owe much of 
their beauty and inspiriting quality to the idealizing process 
of a long series of minstrels. In reality, however, the deeds 
of their ancestors were as laborious and fragmentary as 
their own. Cf . here Schiller's poems Die Ideale, and Erwartung 
und Erfüllung. 

681. bringt/ for the now usual btan^i, occurs frequently 
in the 18th Century. Cf. Faust, Ft. 1,1. 495. 

689. Biblical language. Cf. /. Corinlhians XIII, 9; Pa, 
XC, 10. For the influence of the Bible upon the thought 
and language of Goethe cf. Goethe- Jahrbuch VIII, 187 flf. 
— eitel, used here in the now obsolete sense of miftö afö or 
lautet, 'mere'. It occurs frequently in this sense in 
Luther. — Notice that this line has but three feet. 

694 ff. i^rem Si^atten, viz. the idealized forms of our 
ancestors created by poetic fancy, which Hke the gods 
(göttergletc^) seem to dwell far beyond us upon the highest 
mountain peaks. 

697-700. Meaning: I do not esteem a man whose deeds are 
done not for their own sake but for glory and the approbation 
of the World. You, Orestes, have acted from higher motives, 
and therefore should thank the gods that, while still so 
young (fo frül^), you have been able to accomplish so much 
(fo biel). Fylades refers to the fact that Orestes avenged 
his father in pursuance, as he believed, of the wishes of the 
gods. The thought of U. 699-700 is more clearly expressed 
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in the prose version : ^etn bu barfft ben ©bttcm tcid^Itc^ banlen 
für \>ai, \oai fie burd^ bid^, ben Jüngling/ fc^n getan.'' 

706. leftte, here in the sense of f^&dj\tt» 

707. ^^IJk^itr, 'butcher^ expresses here Orestes' dis- 
gust at the dced. 

708. b0f^ Hrre^rien, 'whom, after all, I revered% a 
fine touch not found in the earlier versions. The prose 
Version reads : „Wlt^ f^ahtn fie gunt Sd^od^et auSertoren, gum 9Rörber 
meinet SRuttet, gum unerl^örten 9läd^ unetl^drter ©d^nblot." 
The words were inserted to suggest the filial piety of Orestes, 
which he had to suppress to carry out what he believed to 
be the wishes of the gods. 

710. ^nrc^ i^ren 9Sin! u. f. to. This expression is lacking 
in the earlier versions and was introduced to suggest 
the motives which induced Orestes to murder his mother 
*whom he after all revered'. The word 2Btnl, ' hint', 'inti- 
mation'y has given rise to much discussion. Fraedrich in 
Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht ^ Vol. XI, pp. 598-601 , 
refers the word to the recent oracle of Apollo (11. 563 flf.) which 
promised to give to Orestes permanent release from the 
Furies in Tauris. The dejected and pessimistic Orestes finds 
now in his impending death the real meaning of the oracle. 
But it is highly improbable that Orestes should refer to the 
utterance of the oracle (stated in 11. 2113 ff.), the meaning 
of which seems to him now quite clear (cf. 11. 563-570), as 
SBint. Moreover, the context clearly indicates that he is 
here thinking not of his impending death, but of the murder 
of Clytaemnestra and all the terrible sufferings which it 
entailed. Therefore some critics (e.g. Kern, Althaus, and 
others) interpret SBinf as referring to the command of Apollo 
to Orestes to murder his mother. According to the Greek 
tragedians such an express command was given by Apollo 
(cf. Intr. p. xv), but Orestes, after executing it, nevertheless 
became a prey to the Furies. So we find in the drama of 
iEschylus a glaring contradiction between the command of 
the god and the sufferings of Orestes, for, whether Orestes 
obeyed or disobeyed the command, punishment was sure to 
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follow. Cf. Intr. p. xxii. Such a command of Apollo, which 
must inevitably involve Orestes in sin and suffering, would 
have been incompatible with the fundamental religious views 
of Goethe's drama that the gods were wise, beneficent, 
and just (cf. 11. 522 ff. and note). Besides, nowhere in the 
drama is there any mention of such an express command of 
the Oracle. We must therefore interpret SBinf as referring 
to Orestes' gloomy belief that the gods expecied him to 
avenge his father by killing his mother. Orestes, notwith- 
standing his natural feelings of piety for his mother, murdered 
her because, according to the religious views of his time, 
he believed that it was his sacred duty to do so. That no 
express command of Apollo is here implied is seen in Orestes' 
fuU confession of his crime to Iphigenia in 11. 1015 ff., where 
not a Word is said about a command of the oracle. — ^|tt 
®ntttb' gerichtet, because by doing that which he believed to 
be his sacred duty he became a prey to the Furies. — Cf. 
here the words of Admetus to Hercules in Wieland's Alceste 
III, 4: 

^<S), greunbl 6ie (bie GJöttet) l^aben m^ 
Skmotfenl l^örten nid^t mein giel^nr 

See Intr. p. civ. 

711. ®ic ♦ ♦ ♦ gerichtet; e3 auf ettwag tid^ten, is uncommon in 
modern Germah; we should now say auf tütoa^ abfeilen, 'to 
aim at something ', often in the bad sense ' to have a design 
against something', aä here. Transl. *They (the gods) are 
bent upon the ruin of the house of Tantalus '. 

713 ff. A much quoted passage. The sentiments here 
are modern and not Greek, and well express the Ideals of 
humanity of Goethe and many of his contemporaries. 

717. 61 ttbt, now unusual for e« betetbt fid^, The earlier 
versions have: »Segen tft etblid^, nid^t Jlud^". 

720. ber tmS üerberüt; betbetben was formerly both strong 
and weak; the strong form was used intransitively, the 
weak transitively, as here. Since the 18th Century the 
weak form occurs rarely, the strong form being used both 
transitively and intransitively, but in the present instance 
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we should now usually say ber uttS ittS Serberben ftür)t. 
Orestes refere to the fact that they have been captured and 
brought to the temple to be sacrificed at the altar of the 
goddess. 

721 ff. Cf. here the address of Hercules to Admetus in 
Wieland's Alceste III, 4. Hercules like Pylades tries to laise 
the courage of his despondent friend with the foUowing 
words: 

,,greutib, jhjetPe nid^I 

mai ^ethtle^ \>a\pKvSft, 

T>a^ hnrb erJbaUenl 

fRui betnen ^ut jurüd I 

2)te ©Otter hwUenl 

3^r »eifaH ift ber Stugenb 6olb; 

©le finb ben frommen ^olb 

Unb tuerben betn (^efd^ 

S5alb umgeftalten." 

713-17. A very populär Quotation. 

721. erfoarte, used here in the sense of löarte or löarte 

722 ff. 8rhi0ft btt bie Sc^toefter u. f. to. Note the ambiguous 
words of the oracle. Since Orestes and Pylades could not 
know of the existence of Iphigenia in Tauris, but believed 
that she was sacrificed in Aulis, they naturally mterpreted 
the Word ©d^efter to refer to the sister of Apollo, viz. to the 
image of Diana which was to be captured and brought to 
Delphi. In the Iphigenia of Euripides the image of the 
goddess, ayaXjiia ^edi, isclearly referred to in the oracle of 
Apollo. Cf. note to 11. 610 ff. 

723. ^el^^l, Greek AeX^foi, a small town of Phocis at 
the foot of Mount Pamassus and six miles from the CJorinthian 
Gulf. It was world-renowned as the seat of the oracle of 
Pythian Apollo. In all the earlier versions Goethe wrote 
^1^)1^03, a form used also by Gotter and Count Friedrich von 
Stolberg. According to Euripides the statue was to be 
brought to Athens. It has been suggested that this deviation 
from Euripides may be due to Goethe's Intention to write 
another Iphigenia drama the scene of action of which 
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was to take place in Delphi, where Iphigenia and Orestes 
were to amve after leaving Tauris. Cf. note to 1. 49, also 
Kuno Fischer, Goethes Iphigenie, pp. 14-15. 

724. bnS ebel htnti, viz. the civilized Greeks as contrasted 
with the barbarous Scythians. 

729. gmtli'gen; fletu^tg is now obsolete, but in older 
German and in the 18th Century it was frequently used for 
nil^tg. 

738. feUf am, ' by stränge accident '. 

739. gegiDungen, viz. by the gods. The very fact that 
they have been captured and brought to the very shrine of the 
sacred image, seems to the optimistic Pylades a sure sign 
that the gods intend to help them in their dangerous under- 
taking. 

740. «ot, here-üflotfd^Iu^» 
742-3. A familiär Quotation. 

744-5. For the atonement of serious crimes the gods fre- 
quently required the execution of some very difficult and 
dangerous tasks for the benefit of humanity. Such, for 
instance, were the labors of Hercules, Perseus, and otbers. 
In the same way Pylades interprets the mission of Orestes in 
Tauris. Cf . Schiller's Kampf mit dem Drachen, 11. 74 fif., and 
See Intr. pp. xviii-xix. 

746. ettbett, here for boncnben. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

750. öott meiner fc^ineren (Stirn, a great improvement upon 
the earlier versions, which have „'ioon meinet Seele". The 
change was probably made with reference to ben 6cl^rt)tnbel 
of the foUowing line. 

751 ff. Cf. note to 1. 582. 

757. ^nrien, has here three syllables. 

762. UIt)ffen, for the Latin form of the Greek Odysseus, 
cf. note to 1. 40. The character of Pylades as conceived 
by Goethe actually resembles that of Odysseus in shrewdness 
and in fertility of resources when danger is imminent. We 
find a similar conception of his character in Euripides. Cf 
Orestes, 11. 1403 ff. 

763-7. A much-quoted passage. 
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764 f. ^rm « « « na^atbtliti, ' whom he emulates in his 
laborious ascent to Olympus*. Pylades seems to have here 
Hercules in mind, who after his death was admitted to 
Olympus. Cf. here the words of Hercules in Wieland's 
Alceste in, S: 

„^x^ nie ttf^Mt, burd^ ben (Stbenföl^nett 
Skrfagte Staten jott, o »atet Qcu«, 
3)ein ©ol^n ben feeg W ä"»" Oli^mj|)u8 öffnen.* 

766. A similar sentiment is expressed by Odysseus in the 
PhüocUies of Sophocles, 11. 108 ff.: 

NE. ovK ataxpov tfyet Sffva rd ^evdrj Xeyetr^; 
OJ, OVK, ei TO (Toa^TJvai ye to ^evSoi ipepei, 

* Ne. Thou thinkest it no shame, then, to speak falsehoods? 
Od. No, if the falsehood brings deliverance.' 

Jebb's Transl. 

768. In his straightforwardness and love of truth Orestes 
resembles his sister Iphigenia. Cf. U. 1405 ff. and Intr. pp. 
Ixxxvii and c. 

772-3. Cf. 11. 122 ff. 

774. üin reinel ^er}, not found in the earlier versions, and 
inserted to emphasize the reputation of Iphigenia among 
the Taurians. 

777. Umajonm, a mythical race of warlike women who 
are supposed to have dwelt on the coast of the Black Sea in 
the region of the river Thermodon in Asia Minor, and hence 
opposite to the kingdom of Thoas. They played a prominent 
röle in the Trojan war when, under their queen Penthesilea, 
they came to the assistance of the Trojans. 

779. lic^tcl Weic^, ' bright (gentle) sway', viz. her humane 
activity among the Taurians. 

781. Breite Slac^t^bie ftd^ überaCD^in betBreitenbe ^a6^, hence 
' far-extending night '. The darkness of the curse enveloping 
Orestes extends so far that it has cast its deep shadows 
even upon the gentle sway of the priestess, for she has 
been ordered in their case to resume the long-discontinued 
human sacrifices. 
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782. fnmmt fOhä^tt, because it Springs from the belief 
that human sacrifices are demanded by the goddess. 
791-3. A much-quoted passage. 
793. tote =cbenfo tote. 

SCENE 2. 

After 800. ^!e tthmni ilm bte SttHm oB* Pylades is 
unfettered hy the priestess because he is to be sacrificed to 
Diana, and it was regarded as a good omen if the victims 
were led to the altar without apparent constraint. Cf. 11. 
92&-930. So also in the drama of Euripides Iphigenia 
commands the attendants of Orestes and Pylades, 11. 469-470: 

* Unbind the stran^ers' hands, 
That, being hallowed, they be chained no more.' 

Cf. also Maria StuaH, 11. 2132-3. 

802. tontbett aü, subjunctive of wish. — mc^, refers to 
both captives. She still hopes in some way to be able to 
save the strangers. 

803-4. A familiär quotation. Cf. a similar sentiment in 
the Philoctetea of Sophocles (11. 234-235). When Neoptole- 
mus addresses Philoctetes in Greek, the latter exclaims: 
(5 {piXraTov tpcorrffia. ^ev rd Kai Xaßeiv 
itpoKTip^eyfia roiovaS^ dvdpdi er xpövo) ^aKpf, 

* O well-loved soundl Ah that I should indeed be greeted 
by such a man, after so long a timel' 

Jebb's Transl. 

The whole Situation here has also some resemblance to the 
scene in Odyssey VI, 11. 149 ff., where Odysseus Stands in rapt 
admiration before Nausicaa and implores her help. The 
language of Pylades here has a Homeric coloring. 

810. bei«, the old form of the genit., now used only in 
poetry. 

814. güttergleic^e, cf. note to 1. 45. 

824 fif. The fictitious story told here by Pylades has a 
distinct purpose. From the point of view of Pylades, who 
has consciously chosen Odysseus as his model of cautious, 
circimispect conduct, it seems wisest to conceal their birth 
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and country until he becomes better acquainted with the 
real character of the priestess. His chief aiin now is to 
arouse her sympathy, and fearing that she might shrink 
from a man who murdered his mother, he invents a story 
which has but a general resemblance to the real facts. He 
thus prepares the way f or the next scene, in which Orestes him- 
self reveals to the priestess his identity and his past life. — 
Hill Stttta fitib toir; in ^ving Crete as their birthplace Pylades 
follows the example of Odysseus, who, in the fictitions stories 
he teils of himself, Claims Crete three time as his birthplace. 
Cf . Odyssey XIII, U. 256 ff., XIV, 11. 199 flf., and XIX, 11. 172 flf. 
Moreover, since Crete was far distant, had a mixed population, 
and was divided into a nnmber of independent principalities 
(cf. JEneid III, 1. 106), he avoids being discovered in his de- 
ception. — ^bel UbroftS; in the 18th Century the inflected forms 
of the genit. of proper names after a definite article were still 
qnite common. Cf. TAt Seiben be« jungen Sßertl^erg. In 
SchlegePs drama Geschwister auf Taurien, I, 4, Orestes also 
relates a fictitions story to Iphigenia about his past life and 
fortunes. 

831. bei iOoterl Äroft-bet fräftiöe or madige Skitet, a con- 
scious Imitation of the Homeric zV, ßirf, or o^evoi with the 
genit. of the proper name. Cf. Iliad II, 1. 658, 1. 666, and 
V, 1. 781. 

832. imüdt, older form for gurüd, still occurring in 
poetry. 

839. ber 3)el)i|ifc^e, cf. note to 1. 723. 

840-41. Note his guarded and incomplete Statement of 
the Oracle of Apollo. Cf. 11. 722 flf. and 2113 ff. His purpose 
here is to intimate to the priestess that she would act against 
the will of the gods if she killed them. Wishing to arouse 
sympathy and confidence, Pylades naturally refrains from 
mentioning to the unknown priestess that Apollo commanded 
them to bring 'the sister' back to Greece. 

844. ^itl Xtoia^ The casual reference of Pylades to Troy 
in 11. 831-2 is the occasion of this question. The words 
2^eutet ^Ulonn addressed to a stranger indicate her eager 
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interest in the war in which her father played ä leading 
pari. 

845. 61 liegt, * it lies ', viz. in niins. The brevity of this 
answer is due to the fact that he wishes to retum at once 
to the subject of their rescue, which is now uppermost in his 
mind. 

846 f. Cf. note to U. 840-41. 

849 ff. fc^one feiner u. f. h).; in older German and in 
classic poetry fd^ncn is as a rule followed by the genit. In 
modern prose it is followed by the acc. — Pylades, fearing 
that the straightforward Orestes (cf. 1. 768) might reveal 
to her his whole past, tries to impress upon her the danger of 
questioning him too much. 

856. (So grog, cf. note to 1. 118. 

857. She wishes a füll answer to her question in 1. 844. 
In the earlier versions we read: //SBetgi^ ii, big bu meiner 
SReufliet genug getan." 

858 ff. Note that Iphigenia herseif related to Thoas the 
story of the house of Tantalus up to her experience in Aulis. 
Now Pylades in a very natural way resumes the story of the 
fortunes of her family at the point where she left off. 

858. ^!e |o^e ^tcitt, cf . Homeric ainv itroXie^pov. See 
also Nestor*s account of the Trojan war in Odyssey III, 11. 109- 
200. 

861. unfrer Qefien, cf. Homeric apto-TTJe?. 

862. iBorBaren: the Greeks called all non-Greek peoples 
' barbarians* {ßdpßapoi), viz. foreigners. The Greek tragic 
poets applied the term also to the Trojans, as Goethe does 
here. 

863. Uc^iH; Achilles is naturally mentioned first, for he 
was the foremost hero in the Trojan war, far-famed for his 
strength and beauty. According to one tradition he was 
killed in an assault upon the gates of Troy by an arrow of 
Paris directed by Apollo. For his relation to Iphigenia cf. 
Intr. p. xxviii. — mit feinem fi^Bnen f^reunbe, viz. Patroclus, 
whose beautiful eyes are mentioned in the Iliad XXIII, 1. 66. 
He was slain in battle by Hector. Cf . Iliad XVI. 
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864. ©StterÜilber » ©ottetgeftalten and refers to their supreme 
beauty. Cf. flöttetgleid^en of 1. 45 and note. 

865. fßülamthtd, son of Nauplius of Euboea, a man 
reputed for wisdom and bravery. Odysseus, whose hostility 
he had incurred, accused him of treason and incited the 
Greeks tö stone him to death. Cf. Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Aldis, 1. 198, and Orestes, 1. 433. — fljo| Xtlmnm^, ' Ajax, son 
of Telamon', in imitation of the Greek Aiai 6 TeXafioovoi, 
Next to Achilles he was the strongest hero among the Greeks 
who fought before Troy. When the arms of the dead 
Achilles, which were to be given to the bravest warrior, were 
adjudged to Odysseus, Ajax was so mortified that he became 
insane and put an end to his life. The drama of Sophocles. 
Ajax, treats of his insanity and death. 

866. beS lOoterlanbeS 3^a0^ ' the light or sun of their father- 
land ', viz. they never retumed home again. The phrase is 
an imitation of the Homeric roa-n/ioy rjßxap. 

867-69. Lines spoken by Iphigenia apart. 

869. HeBeü ^erj, 'my heart', a literal translation of the 
Homeric <piXov Krfp or tpiXor TfTop. Cf. 1. 923. 

870-71. Cf. Odyssey V, 11. 306 f., and Mrmd 1, 1. 94. 

872. tofifte (Sc^redPett, viz. dangers at sea, such as befell 
Menelaus, Odysseus, and the Locrian Ajax on their retum 
from Troy. — ritt traurig ^tülf/ refers to the murder of Aga- 
memnon. 

874. @in feinblic^ aufgeüraf^ter ®^ii, 'a god in hostile 
anger'. The poet may have here in mind the anger of 
Pallas Athena with the Locrian Ajax, who on the night of the 
sack of Troy tore away the priestess Cassandra from the 
altar of the goddess and then overtumed her statue. As 
punishment for this offense his ship was wrecked at Cape 
Caphareus. 

880 ff. Pylades purposely relates Agamemnon's death in a 
manner which cannot lay him open to the suspicion that 
he is at all interested in the house of Atreus. 

884 f. BelSm^fi iiergcBend u. f. h)., viz. läm\^\i betöeben^ flegcn 
ben (Sinbmd bc§ unemartctcit/ ungcl()eurcn 9Bort§. 
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886. f^rnmbeS, here in the sense (^ftfveunbeS (Greek 
4fVo5), as the prose Version shows. 

887. m^letii^^cd^ ^a^haxxn. 

888 f. Cf. the Antigone of Sophocles, 1. 277. 

892. ^üm öob, to be taken with ftieg in the next Ime. 
In the earlier versions we find au§ bcm 35abe fteigenb. — 
ttnuidt unb nt^ig are postpositive adjectives modifying ber 
Äöntfl. According to the Odyssey XI, 11. 409 ff., -ffigisthiis and 
Clytseninestra killed him after a feast. 

894 f. ein f altettreif^ . . ♦ ®ttßtbt, * a garment with many 
folds, which artfuUy entangled itself*. This description of 
Agamemnon's murder was doubtiess influenced by -^chylus. 
Cf. his Agamemnon, 11. 1382-3 (Dindorf's Text): 

aiteipov (xfJ.<t>ißXTj<TTpoy , oocnep ix^voov 
itepKrrixt^oOy tcXovtov ei/iaroi KaKov, 

*I threw around him a net, fastened a* the ends, like one 
used for inclosing fishes, — ^a robe of fatal costliness.' 
Cf. also Choephorce, 11. 493-4: 

OP.: Ttddat^ axccXKevToii oO' ypS^rj^, itdrep. 
HA. : alaxpoo^ T€ ßovXevroiair er KaXvjnjuao'tv. 

Orestes: When you were caught, my father, in shackles not 

foi^ed in brass. 
Electra: Yea, in a coverlet devised for your dishonor. 

Faley's Translation. 

Cf. also the Electra of Euripides, 11. 154 ff. 

898 f. fi^Ittg ftgtft) i^tu Goethe here deviates from the 
accoimt of .^chylus according to which Clytsemnestra 
herseif slew her husband. Cf . Intr. p. xxii. 

899-900. iierpnt ♦ ♦ . fiutft, This sentence is lacking in 
the earlier versions. It is most natural to refer betl^ünt to 
11. 894-6. Agamemnon did not die a hero's death in the 
open battlefield, but betl^üttt, viz. enveloped in the many 
folds of the garment which prevented him from seeing his 
enemy and defending himself . Sprenger (Zeitschrift für den 
deutschen Unterricht, IV, 373 f.), however, suggests that 
Goethe had here in mind the custom of ancient heroes to 
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Cover their faces before receiving the death-stroke, as it is 
represented by Shakspeare in Julius Ccßsar, Act V, Scene 3, 
where Cassius directs bis slave Pindarus as foUows: 

' here take thou the hüte; 
And when mv face is cover*d, as 'tis now, 
Guide thou the sword.' 

But the whole context of the passage, especially the Situation 
in 11. 894-6, does not favor this interpretation. — @ing ju bm 
3totett, cf. the Greek eh *Ai6ao öo/dovi ßaiveiv. 

903. eine BBfe fiitfJ, * an illicit passion*. 

904 fF. Goethe here foUows the Greek tragic poets who, 
wishing to extenuate Cl)rtaBmnestra*s guilt, represented her 
deed as prompted by her desire to avenge herseif upon 
Agamemnon because he allowed her favorite daughter 
Iphigenia to be sacrificed in Aulis. Cf. the Agamemnon of 
^Eschylus, 11. 217-238, the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 527 ff., 
and the Electra of Euripides, 1. 29. Also the French and 
German dramas ascribe to Clytsemnestra the same motive 
for her crime. Cf. La Grange-Chancel, III, 6; Cr^illon, 
I, 4; and Gotter, II, 5. For Iphigenia's attitude toward 
her father cf. note to 1. 424. 

918, note. {ic^ üer^iUIntb; as it is not becoming for the 
priestess to betray her agitated feelings, she draws her veil 
over her head and departs in order to recover her self-posses- 
sion. So also Timanthes (about 400 b.c.) in his celebrated 
picture of Iphigenia's sacrifice in Aulis represented Aga- 
memnon as Standing aside, with covered face, so as not to be 
obliged to look upon the sacrifice of his daughter. The 
ancient artist used this device to avoid representing the 
mental agony of a hero who was to lead the Greek hosts 
against Troy. Cf. Lessing's fine discussion of this picture 
in Laokoon, Chap. II. See also Odyssey VIII, 11. 83 ff. 

919 ff. Cf . here Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 660 ff. 

TL<i earlv ff vedvi^; GoS'EXXTjvtKoo^ 
dvTfpe^ ffßai Tov'9 r ev IXico itoyovi 
roaroy r ^Axcttdoy Toy r ey oiaayox^ aoipoy 
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KdXxavT ^AxtXXeooi r oro/uay Kai rdv a^Xtov 
^Ayajiiejuyoy* coS (otcreipev ifpaora re jue 
yvvaiKa ncddds r\ 

'Who is the raaiden? With how Greek a heart 
She asked us of the toils in Ilium, 
The host's home-coming, Kalchas the wise seer 
Of birds, Achilles' name. How pitied she 
Agamemnon's wretched fate, and questioned me 
Touching his wife, his childrenl' 

923. #ier^er üerfaitft; in the versions of 1779 and 1780 
„^büx^ Sflaöetei" is added. He thinks that she may have 
been captured by pirates or taken prisoner in war.— licBel 
^er), cf. note to 1. 869. 

Act III, ScENB 1. 

We must assume that, while Iphigenia withdrew to recover 
her self-possession, Pylades went to his friend to inform 
him of his interview with the priestess and of her deep 
interest in the fate of Agamemnon. It is not clear why 
Orestes appears here without Pylades; in the drama of 
Euripides they appear before the priestess together. Possibly 
Pylades sent out his friend to meet Iphigenia alone in the 
hope that Orestes, as the more mifortimate one, may the 
more effectively work upon her S3anpathies. However 
this may be, the poet deemed it necessary that Orestes and 
Iphigenia meet alone, so that the recognition scene may 
develop fully and naturally without the help or interference 
of the worldly Pylades. 

926 ff. Pylades informed Iphigenia of the misfortunes and 
sufferings of his friend, and asked her to treat him with 
forbearance (cf. 11. 848-855). She accordingly addresses 
him with much more sympathy than she did Pylades. — 
beitic ©onbc, cf. note to 1. 800. 

927. ff^mer)Iic^em, viz. more painful than captivity, 
namely death. 

928 ff. 3)ie ^ret^eit . . . ift taiif brr le^te lii^te SeBettöHHif 
U* f* tP« It is a common experience that sick people when 
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on the point of death often show a remarkable luddity of 
spirit, which like the last flickering of light may be regarded 
as 'death's herald'. Cf. lUrmeo and Jtdiet V, 3, 11. 88-90: 

' How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepeis call 
A lightning before death.' 

932. I|r, viz. Orestes and Pylades. 
934-6. itifmaiib...biirf...rtirr§«t)it...ierli|rett. Cf . note 
to 1. 606. 
939. ^ol^erin, for ^ad^ol^tm. Cf. note to 1. 161. 

941. brrle^te, 'thelowest'. 

942. fBattt^Mtx, fonned after the Greek ^eoi narpcooi, 
'the household gods' which were placed on the hearth as 
Symbols of domestic peace. This hearth was the altar before 
which all members of the family, including the slaves, assem- 
bled for worship or for any act requiring religious consecra- 
tion. — fireifte^ 'barely touched in passing', hence who wiEw 
but distantly connected with the family. 

946. üott Altern (er, viz. im SSaterl^aufe. 

948. SRU neuer, fc^Btter ^offmmg; Iphigenia thinks that 
the two Greek strangers who came to Tauris at the express 
command of Apollo may give her the long-prayed-for oppor- 
tunity of retuming to Greece. 

951. gleich einer ^intmlifc^en; these words indicate the im- 
pression which the manner and personality of Iphigenia have 
made upon Orestes. Cf . 11. 814 and 1 127, and Intr. p. Ixxxvii. 

952. ^n foHft mic^ lennen; note the significant ambiguity 
of this expression by which the poet hints at the Coming 
recognition. Cf. also 932 fif. and 941 fif. Iphigenia, feeling 
instinctively drawn to Orestes, is less reserved toward him 
than she was toward Pylades. When the latter in U. 813 f. 
asked about her descent, she gave him an evasive answer. — 
3e^, an archaic form for je^, now used only in poetry. 

956. ftotmm emlifing, in contrast to the loud joy and 
triumph with which the other retuming heroes may have 
been greeted. Cf. 11. 872-4. 

958-964» Tb^se ünes ar^ wanting in the earlier versions 
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and show unmistakably the influence of classic art upon the 
poet. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixi ff. 

960 ff. The conception here of Olympus as the abode of 
heroes is not antique, for only a few heroes like Hercules, 
Theseus, Castor and PoUux were after death admitted to 
Olympus. 

964. For Iphigenia's veneration for her father cf. note to 
U. 401 ff. 

966. f^tanm, an old weak genit. sing. Cf. note to 1. 24. 

967. aSel) b!r u. f. h). It is to be noted that, whereas 
Iphigenia tried to conceal her agitation in the presence of 
Pylades (cf. note to 1. 918), she gives füll expression to her 
pain before Orestes. Cf. note to 1. 952. 

968 ff. XantaU ©nfcl, viz. Atreus and Thyestes. The 
simile drawn here is between the dissemination of destructive 
weeds through the scattering of their seeds and the constant 
propagation of crime in the race of Tantal iis through the 
spirit of hate engendered in the family by Atreus and Thyestes. 
In the prose Version of 1781 this thought is expressed as 
follows: „Bo l^aben ^antatö @nlel ben glud^, gleid^ einem un- 
bertilöbaten Unfraut mit Dotter §atib gefät, utib jebem il^rer Äitiber 
tmeber einen ÜJiätber jur ehngen SBed^felmut erzeugt." For the 
crimes of Atreus and Thyestes and their children cf . Intr. pp. 
xiii-xiv. Cf . also Schiller's Piccohminiy U- 2452-3. 

970. iüfifte 03sMiter; toüft is used here in the South German 
sense of hJtbemärtig/ l^ä^lid^, ßatfüg. 

972 f. ^en IHnbelünbem u. f. hj., ominous words applying 
not only to Orestes but also to Iphigenia herseif, who will 
soon discover in the stranger she has been commanded to 
sacrifice her own brother. 

977 f. ^08 (olbe IHnb; these words were added in the 
final Version and refer to Iphigenia's last Impression of 
Orestes when she was brought by her mother to Aulis. 
Orestes was then a child in arms. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur,, 
1. 834.— Beftimiiit be« ©oter« M^tx berdnft ju fein. These words 
are not to be interpreted as indicating that Iphigenia ap- 
proves or justifies the practice of revenge. Such an inter- 
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pretation would be inconsistent with her religious and moral 
convictions. She refers here merely to the prevailing views 
of her countrymen according to which the son had to 
avenge the murder of his father. Cf. note to 1. 710. She. 
probably thinks here only of the murder of .^^sthiis by 
Orestes, for in 1. 998 she implies that she expected Cly- 
tsemnestra to commit suicide. Cf . note to 11. 1000 fif. 

978 f. iDie ift Creft u. f. to. She fears that ^gisthus, to 
escape the revenge of Orestes, may have slain him. The 
prose Version of 1781 reads: /,SBte ift bc« großen Stamme« le^te 
^Panje, ben SKotbgejtnntcn ein auffetmetiber gef äl^rlid^ diää)tx, hnc 
ift Dreft bem 6(i^e(fen«tafl' entflanflen?'' 

980. bei Ubermtl 9tt^tn; Avemus, now called Logo 
(TAvemOf is a small lake in Campania in Lower Italy, a few 
miles west of Naples, whose poisonous exhalations made the 
Romans believe that it was the entrance to the infernal 
regions. Hence Avemus was used by the Romans to desig- 
nate the lower world. Cf . ^neid VI, 11. 237. ff— We^cti, either 
in its general meaning of 'snares' of death, or possibly a 
reference to the manner of Agamemnon's death as described 
by Pylades in 11. 894 ff. For Goethe's preference for Latin 
mythological names cf. note to 1. 40. 

982 ff. For Iphigenia's prayer cf. note to IJ. 51 ff. 

985. gaftfreunblic^^ adverb modifying berbunben, ' by ties 
of hospitality '. Cf. nad}haxlvi) of 1. 887. 

989-90. Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taur., 1. 1121: 

TO 84 fxer evzvxiocv KaKova^ai ^varoi^ ßapv? aloov, 

*But whom ruin, in happiness ambushed, surpriseth, 
Ah, their stroke smiteth keen!' 

992 ff. Another case of stichomythy. Cf . note to 11. 74- 
77. 

996. toeber ♦ . ♦ toebtr, for the more regulär hjeber ♦ • . nod^. 
Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 1. 2607. Iphigenia means that Clytsemnestra 
is irreparably lost. It is useless for her to hope that her 
mother was saved, or to fear for her f ate, for, as an accomplice 
in the murder of her. husband, she was, according to the 
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prevailing view, doomed by the gods. These words aro 
uttered by Iphigenia not in a spirit of indifference — ^which 
would be contrary to her nature — ^but with a feeling of 
painful resignation. The thought of this line is expressed 
more clearly in the prose Version of 1781 : Jtnt fei ben ÖJöttem 
übctlaffen. §offnutt0 unb gurd^ l^ilft bem SSerbred^ nid^." 

997. fiu^, here an adverbial conjunction, denoting that the 
truth of the preceding Statement is admitted, and connecting 
the present sentence with the preceding one. *And indeed' 
(viz. it is true what you say that she is irreparably löst, for) 
'she departed from the land of hope' (viz. from theearth). 

998. IBergog fte u. f. to. Of. the death of Hippodamia 11. 
348 f. Also Jocasta in (Edipua TyrannuSf 11. 1237 fif.,com- 
mits suicide upon discoverinj her crime. 

1000 ff. The vague words of the preceding line arouse in her 
the horrible suspicion that Orestes may have killed his 
mother. Thus far the thought never occurred to her. Cf. 
note to 11. 977 f. 

1001. tattfettbfftltig, probably an adverb aa is seen from 
the prose Version of 1781: „^e Ungenn^l^eit fd^lägt mit taufenb* 
fältigem Skrbad^t mit an ba^ ^au^^t." However, some commen- 
tators take it as an adj. modifying Ungetoi^l^eit. Cf. here 
Schiller's WaOensteins Tod, 11. 1473-4. 

1005. ilon^Ui'humü^t, 'soundless and dreary', viz. a realm 
where silence reigns and where therefore the crime of Orestes 
would not be reported. For a similar bold Compound cf. 
traurigntnnnlligen of 1. 552. — ^S^Iettreic^ ber 9ln^t, viz. Hades, 
which was conceived as a vast cavemous realm in which 
ancient Mother Night dwelt. 

1007. beitt ^olbrr SRunb; l^olb is used here in its older sense 
of gnöbig, l^ulbteid^. Cf. note to 1. 951. 

1009 ff. Notice that Orestes takes up the account of the 
fortunes of his family where Pylades broke off, 1. 917. Thus 
from the accounts of Iphigenia, Pylades, and Orestes we get 
a complete Statement of the crimes of the race of Tantalus. 
Cf. note to 11. 858 ff. In the foUowing story of Orestes 
Goethe foUows in the main the EUcira of Sophodes* 
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1011. ^f^toS^rr, archaic, here used in the sense of Seliger, 
though its original sense is that of €cl^egetbater. Cf. Intr. 

p. XV. 

1015 ff. It is to be noted that Orestes says here nothing of 
a command of Apollo to slay his mother. Cf . note to 1. 710. 

1017 ff. a. here Hyginus, Fable CXIX. 

1020 f. f&o^l mMiffingei fte u. f. n>. Clytsemnestra, fearing 
the revenge of Orestes, was naturally pleased with the news 
of hb death. 

1023 ff. Cf. here the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 1232 ff., and 
the Electra of Euripides, 11. 1066-92. 

1024 f. Cf. 1. 708 and note. According to the foUowing 
account the neglected, embittered, and passionate Electra 
was the real avenger of her father, while Orestes was but her 
tool. Thns the whole family is represented as involved in 
the crime with the exception of Iphigenia. 

1025. in ftf^ imüä^tltannt tomr, 'had bumt low', 'had 
beenstifled'. 

1028. Supply the article ben before oftflctDafd^en ^ben; 
be8...^Iute3 depends upon Bpux. — Goethe refers here to 
the superstition that the blood-stains of wantonly murdered 
persons can never be entirely obliterated. 

1029. Cf. the Electra of Euripides, 11. 318-319: 

ai/iia d*€ri itarpoi Kard areya^ 
fiiXav (TeaTjnev' 

'And yet my sire*s blood 'neath the roofs, 
A dark clot festers!' 

1032 ff. Cf. the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 185 ff., where Electra 
sa3rs: 'Nay, the best part of my life hath passed away 
from me in hopelessness, and I have no strength left; I, 
who am pining away without children, — whom no loving 
Champion shields, — but, like some despised alien, I serve 
in the halls of my father, clad in this mean garb and Standing 
at a meagre board.' Jebb*s Transl. Cf. also the Electra of 
Euripides, 11. 60-61, 
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1035 ftiefgetoorbttett, a word coined by Goethe and mean- 
ing: %m Stiefmutter fletootbenen ÜKutter.— ber <Bef(^toi{trr toorteiett; 
the genit. after iDOtten is now poetic, though in older German 
hoatten was regularly foUowed by the genit. — ^This line has six 
feet. 

1036-7. These lines were added in Italy. Goethe assumes 
here that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with 
which the previous crimes of the family had been committed. 
Fatal weapons, inherited from generation to generation^ play 
frequently a röle in ancient and modern dramas. Cf. the 
PhcmüscB of Euripides and of Seneca, Cr^billon's Elecire 
and Voltaire's Orestes and the SchicksaUtragödien of Zacha- 
rias Werner, Müllner, and Houwald. The ax with which 
Agamemnon and Clytsemnestra had been slain was to play 
a prominent part in Goethe's proposed drama Iphigenie in 
Delphi. Cf . Appendix. 

1037. A line of six feet. 

1038. This brief Statement of the murder of Gjrtaesmnestra 
is very effective. Cf. 11. 967 and 982. As Orestes does not 
feel any pangs of conscience about the murder of iEgisthus, 
the latter is not even mentioned. 

1039. 3^og, poetic for Seben. 

1046. ^rr flamme gleii^, viz. like the pure and steady 
flame at the altar of Diana. 

1050. It is to be noted that Iphigenia does not utter here 
a Single word of condemnation against him. Her question 
here shows the deepest concem and sjnmpathy for his fate. 
Cf. Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1062 ff. The conception here is that the spirit of the mur- 
dered Clytsemnestra rose from her reeking blood. The 
incomplete verse in 1. 1053, indicating a long pause, well 
expresses the horror of Orestes as the picture rises before 
his Imagination. The historic presents in the following 
lines show how vividly the phantoms of his tortured con- 
science now live before him. 

1064. ber 9lü^i malim Xli^ittn, viz. the Erinyes or Furies. 
Goethe, following the practice of the Greek poets, purposely 
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avoids mentioning their real names. Cf. note to 1. 564. 
They are called uralte S^öd^tet ber ^lad^t (cf. the Greek Nvkto^ 
naXaiai Tcaiöei in the Eumenides of iEschylus, 1. 69) be- 
cause they existed long before the Oljnnpian gods, having 
according to some traditions sprung from Erebus (darimess) 
and Night. 

1055-6. Lines of four feet and of mixed metre. Line 
1055 consists of three iambics and one anapsest, and 1. 1056 
of one iambic and three anapaests: 



This irregulär metre serves to express the strong mental 
agitation of Orestes. — getoeil|i, like the Latin saceTf 'con- 
secrated' or 'devoted* to your persecution and destruction. 
Also in the Eumenides of -^chylus the ghost of Clytsemnestra 
incites the Furies against Orestes. 

1060. Notice the anapsest in the fifth foot. 

1061. ^er 3^eifel uiül bie IRme are here personified and 
conceived as companions of the Furies. 3^^f^'^ ^ ^^g 
doubt in the mind of Orestes whether he correctly understood 
what he thought to be the hint of the gods (cf. note to 1. 
710) and therefore whether the commission of the deed was 
necessary and just. Such doubt in the justice of the deed 
gives rise to SReue. Cf. JEneid VI, 1. 274: Liu^tus et uürices 
. . . Curae — ^which are also conceived by Virgil as dwelling in 
Orcus. 

1062. Hf^erim, one of the chief rivers in the lower worid 
(cf. Odyssey X, 1. 513), is here used to designate the lower 
World in general, which, according to the conception of the 
ancients, is permeated with dense vapors. Cf. Mneid VI, 
U. 295 ff. 

1067. gottBefoien, 'heaven-sown', for all life and the 
blessings of the earth are conceived as coming from the gods. 

1068. ein oUer f^luc^, not foimd in the earlier versions. 
The Furies belonged to the race of the older divinities (cf. 
note to 1. 1054), and hence in the great battle between the 
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Olympic gods and the Titans (cf. note to 1. 328) they sided 
with the latter. As punishment they were banished by the 
Olympians to Hades, and were allowed to emerge only when 
unnatural crimes were to be avenged. Cf . note to 1. 564. 

1071-72. Cf . 11. 836-855. 

1079. ber Sifi getool|iU, for the now more usual an Sift 
gelüöl^nt Orestes is thinking of Pylades. Cf. 11. 762 ff. and 
the Prometheus of ^schylus, 11. 609 ff. 

1080-81. Although Orestes has still no idea of Iphigenia's 
identity, her strong expressions of sympathy for him and 
the house of Agamemnon (cf. note to 1. 1050 and 11. 1071-2 
and 1074-75) make it impossible for him to treat her as a 
stranger. He instinctively feels that a stronger bond exists 
between them. Besides, cunning is as foreign to him as it 
is to Iphigenia. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxvii-lxxxviii. 

1081. This line was purposely left unfinished. Orestes 
makes here a long pause before revealing his identity. The 
foUowing confession of Orestes recalls Goetfie's frequent 
confessions of his inner life and sufferings to Frau von Stein. 
Cf. here his letter to her of Jime 5, 1780, and note to 1. 139. 
See also Intr. pp. Ixxix ff. 

1083. @en!t no«^ ber @ntbe fii^; the poet seems to have 
here in mind the picture of a drooping flower. — (Drube, poetic 
for (Stabe. 

1087. This Impression was perhaps given to him by Iphi- 
genia's words in 11. 941 ff. 

1088. IRttt, here in the sense of 3lnfci^Iafl, Part. Possibly 
Pylades informed Orestes of his plan to work upon the 
sympathy of Iphigenia and induce her to aid them in their 
flight. Cf. 11. 919 ff. and introductory note to the present 
scene. 

1089. tum fjell; to-day getö is a weak noim. Orestes 
refers here to the rock on which the temple is situated. 
Cf. introductory note to Act. I, Scene 1. He expects to die 
the usual death of strangera captured in Tauris, viz. to be 
sacrificed in the temple and then be hurled down from the 
rock into the sea. This mode of death was probably sug- 
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gested to Goethe by Eurip. lyh. Taur., 1. 626. When Orestes 

asks the priestess what kind of burial should be allotted to 

him, she answere: 

nvp iepov evdov x^^o"/*^ ^' evpaoitov yterpai, 

'A sacred fire within (the temple) and a rocky chasm.' 

Buchheim. 

Some critics (Lewes, Hermann, Stahr, and Paul Heyse) 
regard Iphigenia's conduct here as somewhat cold and un- 
natural. They find it surprising that instead of bursting 
forth into exultant joy upon discovering that her own 
brother Stands before her, she oflfers a long prayer to the 
gods. But a wild outburst of joy would not have been at 
all in keeping with Goethe's conception of her character. 
Though endowed with the keenest and deepest sensibilities, 
her character and her calling as a priestess have given a 
noble dignity and solemnity to all her actions and utterances. 
To a woman^of her deep religious sense it is but natural to 
offer first her thanks to the gods whom she has served so 
long in childlike devotion, who have delivered her from 
death, and to whose benevolence she ascribes her present 
good fortune. That passionate outbursts are foreign to her 
nature, we see in her conduct toward Thoas when she is 
commanded by him to reintroduce the human sacrifices, and 
in the manner she receives the terrible news of her father's 
death (11. 880 ff.) and the joyful Information that Orestes and 
Electra still live (11. 982 ff.). In all these situations she is 
profoundly affected, but her words express ever3rwhere the 
resignation and the dignity of the true priestess. Cf. note 
to 1. 918. 

1091. Bringe f^Iiu^ u. f. h)., because from the point of view 
of the Greeks such a death would be a violation of the sacred 
rights of hospitality. 

1093. Stage Direction. Qt rtttfenti pi^. Some critics 
think that Orestes withdraws here to inform Pylades of his 
resolution to die, and of his wish that the priestess and 
Pylades should devise some means for their own escape 
(cf. 11. 1085 ff.). But it is hardly necessary to assimie all 
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this, as his intense suffering at this moment is a sufficient 
cause for his withdrawal. — We miist assume a long pause 
after 1. 1093, in which Iphigenia tries to regain her com- 
posure. 

1094 ff. The earlier versions of this famous prayer are 
quite different. The final form is vastly superior in grandeur 
of conception and in artistic execution, and fumishes a 
striking example of the influence which Italian life and art 
exerted upon the poet. Cf . Intr. pp. Ixi ff. The personifica- 
tion of ©ffünunfl, though it bears some resemblance to the 
Roman Fortuna and Ahundantia, is essentially a new mytho- 
logical creation of Goethe. 

1095. ^eS grogien Ißaierl, viz. Zeus. Cf. Jupiter opiimus 
maximus. 

1107 f. tomn, here in the sense of h)äl^teitb. Transl. 
'whilst the starry and misty veil of every evening conceals 
from US the view (of to-morrow) '. 

1108 ff. Cf. Tasso, 11. 1074-81; also Hermann und Dorothea, 
V, 11. 69-70. 

1115 f. toie ben ^i^otiett bei « « . ^reunbeS, probably a 
reference to Iliad XXIII, 11. 99 ff., where in a dream Achilles 
sees the spirit of Patroclus, who, however, vanishes when 
Achilles tries to embrace him. 

1116. eitel, like the Latin inanis, fd^ottenl^aft, h>efenlog, re- 
ferring to the shades of the lower world. 

1117. breifof^, possibly a reminiscence of Odyssey XI, 
11. 204 ff., where Odysseus tries in vain three times to 
embrace the shade of his mother in the lower world. Cf. 
also Mneid VI, 11. 700 ff. 

1118 ff. Orestes has seen the priestess lift up her hands 
in prayer, and believes that she has accepted his advice to 
retum to Greece (cf. 11. 1085 ff.), and now prays to the gods 
to aid them in their flight. He retums to beg her not to 
include him in her prayer, for he feels that his case is hopeless, 
that the Furies will never desist from their pursuit, and that 
therefore it would be a relief to him to die in Tauris. Cf. 
11. 561 ff. 
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1118. A line of six feet. 
1121. Cf. 11. 657 ff. and 780 ff. 

1123. SIHt nii|itti, 'by no means'. He utterly misunder- 
stands her words. 

1125. beinttt ^^Itltt, her veil or her priestly garment as 
a Symbol of her purity and innocence. He means that even 
if the pure priestess took him under her special protection, 
she could not shield him from the Furies. 

1126. ^ttBirgp, instead of the preterite subjunctive bu 
bätgeft, to denote the vividness and certainty with which 
Orestes conceives the Situation. — ^ber immer f&ü^tn, another 
euphemistic name for the Furies. Cf. note to 1. 1054 and 
11. 1160, 1169, etc. 

1129. ellntenf^figen, an Imitation of the Greek xo^^*^ojcovS 
*Epivv5f 'the Erinyes with brazen feet* (cf. Electra of 
Sophocles, 1. 490). The feet of the Furies are called brazen 
because they are untiring in the pursuit of their victim, and 
fred^ because nothing can deter them. Cf . BratU von Messina, 

I. 2415, and note to 1. 564. 

1132. 31|r grSPf^ed ®M^iir; these words, which suggest 
mockery and malice, describe the Impression the Furies 
make upon the bewildered mind of Orestes. ^Eschylus 
represents them as moaning and barking like dogs eager for 
their prey. Cf. the Eumenides^ 11. 116 ff. 

1136. @i^Iimgettl|(Ut^er, cf. note to 1. 564; also the Choe- 
phorcß of iEschylus, 11. 1048 ff., and the Orestes of Euripides, 

II. 255 ff. 

1141. gtt ttttttr $offntmg; she implies that she will try to 
save him from death. 

1142-3. In his mental agony Orestes cannot imderstand 
Iphigenia. The only light of hope for him is the pale gleam 
of the river of death which he sees through the *smoke and 
vapor' of the lower world. Cf. note to 11. 1118 ff. 

1143. ^el Xttttttftu^^t», viz. Acheron. Cf. note to 1. 1062. 
— Jitr §8tte, cf. note to 1. 629. 

1144. Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taur., 11. 561 ff. 

1145 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel, Oreste ei 
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Pylade Hl, 6, Orestes also says when the name of Iphigenia 
is mentioned: 

'Heureusement pour eile, eile a perdu sa vie.' 
1148-9. The questions of Iphigenia recall to Orestes all 
the memories of his horrible past, so that her words affect 
him like the pursuit of the Furies. This passage seems to 
have been influenced by the Orestes of Euripides, 11. 264-5, 
where Orestes says to Electra: 

jue^eV fii ovaatGov e/idor *EptvvooVy 
juea-ov fi oxi^cc^^i^, <»5 ßdXyi ii Täprapor 

'ünhand mel — of mine Haunting Fiends thou art — 
Dost grip my waist to hurl me into hell!* 

1151-3. fi(^ bie legten i^o^Ien ««. tierglimmen; fid^ DetgUmmen 
means here flttmmenb fic^ aufbrennen, ölimmenb fid^ berjel^ren, *to 
bum out slowly ' ; Iwrglimmen is really an intransitive verb, so 
that the reflexive here is very unusual. Grfmm's Dict., Vol. 
XII, p. 461, says: >o3 3eith»rt ift intronfttiö, ©oetl^e f)at in Slnlel^* 
nung an Sßötter hnefid^betjel^ren jhMXt ein Sieflesibum enttoid elt, 
boc^ fd^nt bie3 ol^ne Sflad^J^mung geblieben ju fein." By constantly 
blowing the ashes of oblivion from his soul the Furies prevent 
the fire of remorse within him from ever being extinguished. 
For a similar metaphor cf. Goethe's Faust R. I, 11. 3803-7. 

1154 §30ettf(^toefel, unknown to classical Hades. Cf. 
Goethe's Faust R. II, 11. 7955-6. 

1156. IRauf^toert, poetle f or Sfläud^ertDevI and contrasted with 
ÖöttenfdfiVüefel, 1. 1154. 

1162-3. (Borgone, viz. Medusa, whose head was so fearful 
to behold that whoever looked at it was changed into stone. 
The hero Perseus killed her with averted face, and Athena 
afterward placed the severed head upon her shield to f righten 
her enemies. 

1164 ff. A very important passage. The pure sister, the 
only innocent member of the guilty family, she who above 
all others has the right to condemn Orestes for the murder of 
her mother, forgives him and wishes to save him. In his 
distracted frame of mind he cannot comprehend her thought, 
and least of all the meaning of ber reinen 6d^n)efter Segens 
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tt>ort. All that he seems to hear and understand are her 
words: toeitn bergofenen ^D'htiterBIuted 6timme, which stir to the 
utmost his pangs of conscience. Cf. Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1168. @l ruft! el ruft! t» refers probably to l^ergo^nen 
SDIlutterblutcS of 1. 1164. These words of Iphigenia produce 
in him the terrible Illusion that his mother's voice is calling 
him down to Hades. 

1170-71. Cf. Jungfrau v. Orleans, 11. 1799-1800. 

1172. @l )eigt flf^ u. f. tt>. 'It.', viz. what I am, your sister, 
'is revealed in your inmost heart'. Iphigenia ascribes his 
terrible agitation to his instinctive feeling that it is his sister 
who is speaking to him. 

1174. Sog! ^itttoegl Iphigenia wishes here to embrace 
her brother, but he shrinks from her. W. v. Kaulbach in 
his famous Goethe-Gallerie has represented this Situation. 

1176. föie tion jheufal IBrautfleib u. f. to. Creüsa was 
the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth. When Jason was 
about to marry her, the abandoned Medea, his first wife, 
through whose help he had brought the Golden Fleece to 
Greece, revenged herseif in a fearful manner. She sent to 
Creüsa a poisoned robe which burst into flames when she 
put it on and destroyed her, her father, and the whole royal 
palace. Both Euripides and the Austrian poet Grillparzer 
have dramatized this theme. 

1178 f. ffiie §crMel u. f. tt). The mention of Creüsa's fatal 
garment recalls to Orestes the death of Hercules. When the 
Centaur Nessus tried to abduct Deianira, the wife of Hercules, 
he was mortally wounded by the latter. Thedying Centaur, 
to avenge himself , gave to Deianira some of his blood, which, 
he assured her, she could always use as a charm for regaiöing 
the affection of her husband. Deianira, when she was at 
one time tormented by jealous misgivings, sent to Hercules 
a garment which she had anointed with the blood of Nessus. 
When the hero donned the garment, it at once penetrated 
his body. In fearful agony and convinced that eure was 
hopeless, he had himself carried to Mt. CEta, where, at his 
own command, a funeral pyre was erected, upon which he 
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was bumed. Sophocles dramatized this theme in the tragedy 
Th^ Trachinian Women{Ai Tpaxiviat). 

1179. in mif^ tirrff^Ioffen, * wrapped up in myself, hence 
solitary, cut off from all mankind, like the dying Hercules. 

1182. O lofe meine ^toeifel, viz. her doubts whether he 
is really her brother, because his conduct toward her, after 
she had disclosed to him her identity, natiurally fills her with 
surprise and fear. In the prose Version of 1781 this thought 
is more clearly expressed: i^f* meine ^\oti\t\ unb gib mit 
eine treue fllüdli^ ©ehn^J^eit." 

1184. ein SRob' tum ^reub' mtb ^^vmxi, well expresses her 
conflicting emotions. She is rejoiced to have found him, 
and grieved at his condition and stränge conduct. 

1185 ff. I^on bem frembtn 9Rimne u. f. tv. She means: 
When you act so like a stranger, I shrink from you with a 
shudder, as I do before all strangers, and yet my innermost 
feeling assures me that you are my brother and irresistibly 
draws me toward you. This passage strongly resembles the 
words of Electra in Gotter's drama Orest und Elektra, IV, 5: 

«3)etn ^etj fliegt meinem ju; 
3)ein S3K(f jeugt toiber bic^— 2)u bift mein SBruber, bu!" 

1188. S^Send Sem|iel; Lyseus (Greek Avato?, 'deliverer 
from careO is an epithet of Dionysus (Bacchus), the 
god of wine, whose priestesses worshipped him in orgies 
and mad revelries. In his bewilderment Orestes mistakes 
the affectionate conduct of Iphigenia for the ravings of a 
Bacchante. 

1189. UnBSnbig-^eifge »nt, 'the sacred imrestrained 
frenzy'. The madness of the Bacchantes in the dissolute 
festivals of Dion3rsus is called 'sacred' because it was attrib- 
uted to the influence of the god himself . 

1J92. a)tr (Seligfett, dat. after f4 öffnet (1. 1191); bem 
Siebften, dat. where in English we should have a possessive 
with ba« ^upt G. 1193). 

1196. Here she again tries to embrace him. 

1197. bom ipontog; Pamassus is a mountain ränge in 
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Greece about 80 miles northwest of Athens in ancient Phocis 
near Delphi. — bie eto'ge CueHe, viz. the famous foimtain of 
Castalia on the slope of Mt. Pamassus, flowing down to 
Delphi. Its waters were sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and 
were used for the holy rites of the temple. 

1198. ins golbtte Zül, cf. note to 1. 474. 

1199. toie; we should expect aB after the comparative 
f)t\itx, 1. 1196, but Goethe and other writers frequently use 
tme after a comparative. 

1201 ff. Orestes is so overwhelmed by the consciousness 
of his guilt that he is incapable of any other thought than 
that he is condenmed by the gods, and utterly unworthy of 
any one's sympathy or affection. He cannot realize the 
Situation, and least of all understand Iphigenia's feelings. 
Therefore, when she finally embraces him, he persists in 
misinterpreting her conduct as an expression of unholy love, 
and wams her of the dangers of transgressing the laws of 
the chaste goddess Diana whom she serves. 

1207. bal f<^8ne ®IM, viz. her love. 

1215. C tteümt u. f. tVv an appeal to the gods, as is seen 
from the first metrical Version of the drama: 

„ü neBmt, i^r ©öttcr, nel^mt 
2)en aBoi^n il^m toon bcm ftanen Slugr 

Cf. note to 11. 51 ff. 

1217. breifof^, used here as often by Homer and Vugil 
in an intensive sense. Transl. 'completely '. 

1217 ff. Again Iphigenia tries to make him realize her 
identity and dispel his gloom which borders on insanity. Her 
rairaculous escape from death in Aulis and her appointment 
as priestess of Diana in Tauris are to her unmistakable signs 
of the beneficent purposes of the gods toward her and Orestes, 
for since she, his sister, is now priestess, she will siu^ly do 
ever3rthing to save him. 

1223 ff. The morbid Orestes cannot grasp the hope implied 
in the last Statement of Iphigenia G« 1222). On the con- 
trary, to him her words mean that he is hopelessly doomed. 
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The fact that she who Claims to be his loving sister is also 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay him, he regards 
as the surest proof of her identity. He finds in this horrible 
coincidence the most obvious confirmation of the unrelenting 
hatred of the gods against him and his race. In his pessimism 
he now believes that the angry gods have determined to 
involve all the members of the house of Atrens in guilt 
and min, that they saved his innocent sister from death in 
Aulis and appointed her priestess in Tauris only to compel 
her in that capacity to slay her brother. Here we find the 
climax of his despair. 

1229. Cf. 11. 342-5 and 11. 367-370 and notes. 

1231 ff. He wishes to die childless, fearing that if he had 
children, the wrath of the gods might extend also to them. 
And so he also advises Iphigenia not to love life too much, 
but follow him to Hades. 

1235. ffiie fli^ u. f. Id.; ftd^ is to be taken with toetfd^Knflen 
in the next line. It is an old superstition that dragons were 
engendered in foul swamps and devoured each other. Cf. 
Schiller's ballad: Der Kampf mit dem Drachen, 1. 124. 

1237. bal toüienbe ®efi^Iei^i, viz. the race of Tantalns. 

1240 ff. 9Rit foli^en l&liätn u. f. tv. Some commentators 
assert that the poet intended to indicate by these words that 
Iphigenia resembled her mother. But this is hardly probable, 
for if such a resemblance existed, it surely would have been 
noticed before by Pylades and Orestes. Moreover, it would 
have constantly recalled to Orestes his past crime after he and 
his sister had retumed to Mycense, — and this certainly 
could not have been the Intention of the poet. And so it 
is better to assume that there is something in the pitiful 
manner and the look of intense anxiety of Iphigenia which 
suggests to him the appearance of his mother at the time of 
the murder, and recalls to him more "vdvidly than ever that 
scene of horror. 

1243 ff. stntoill'gtr ®tift, viz. the spirit of Clytsemnestra. 
Cf . note to 11. 1052 ff.— Gotter's Orest und Elektra IV, 4, may 
have had some influence upon this passage. Electra, when 
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about to attack her brother, imagicies that she is in Hades 
and exclaims: 

„(^ud) tuV vä)l l^drt geneigt, 
^f)x ©umeniben, mid^I ©etb metne ©dtterl ftctgt 
^er ^ad^ Töd^tx, fteigt mifox ang Sid^l bcrlaffet 
2)en ^^artaru«! §icr — l^icr ift euer 6i^— tnon l^affet 
ßter tötlic^r, al« bort.— 2(uf greuelöotter S3al^n 
ml}\ eud^i jur Seite, 3^ob, dntfe^en eud^ borani 
gücft eure 3)olc^I fd^toingt bie gadteln, ba^ bie ^nxdm 
aöeit über Slrgo« ^rü^nl"— 

1244. 3m Ärei« gefi^loffen, ' closed in a circle', hence sur- 
rounding me, making my escape impossible. In the Eume^ 
nides of .fechylns the Furies Surround the temple of Apollo 
where Orestes has sought ref uge. When he is about to leave, 
the shade of Clytaemnestra appears and commands the Furies 
not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. 

1246. grS^Iic^fteit, because a loving and beloved sister is 
compelled to slay her brother. ^ Of. note to 11. 1223 ff. 

1247. iürett, * their', ref erring to§a^ unb SRad^e, wWch are 
personified. It may, however, refer proleptically to ©duftet 
of the next line. 

1248 f. Of. here the similar words of Orestes in SchlegeFs 
drama Geschwister auf Taurien IV, 4: 

„6o xoax bie ©d^rüefter mir jur üJlörberin beftimmt." 

1249 ff. Orestes, laboring under the hallucination that 
he is about to be sacrificed by his sister, is on the verge of 
insanity. The only bond between him and reality is Iphigenia. 
When he looks upon her and finds her in tears, a sudden 
feeling of love for her takes possession of him and is strong 
enough to dispel for a moment the dread creations of his 
morbid fancy. He forgets himself and feels the deepest 
pity for her who, he believes, is obliged by the hostile gods 
to slay him. This suddenly awakened love for his pure 
sister who, instead of condemning, pardoned him and treated 
him with the greatest tendemess and compassion, is the 
first Suggestion of his subsequent mental restoration. — 
SSeine nic^t! Note here the sudden change of Orestes 
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from intensest excitement to gentle sadness and pity, a 
change peculiar to some forms of insanity. Similar sudden 
changes of mood we find in the insane Gretchen in the 
Prison Scene of FatisL Cf. Faiist R. 1, 11. 4432-40; 4484 ff.; 
4544-62; 4580-95, etc.— The words of Orestes here recall a 
similar passage in Gotter's drama. Electra, bidding her 
sister farewell, says, IV, 3: 

,3lo^ feine ©d^toeftern batten 
6i(j^ jo ßeliebt, afö h)ir— (in öegei^entng) ^d^ lomm/ id^ lomm' i^t 

6ietufen,--l^ötftbumd^? 68 ift ber ?Pam Sd^lufe— 
95luttriefenb— fürd^erlidb, fteifl* id^ jum ©:ehi8— 

(Sinft in bäfierer Betäubung an ^pljifens Bniff.)" 

The relation of Gotter's drama to this scene b fnlly dLscnssed 
by Morsch: Vorgeschichte von Goethe' s Iphigenie, Viertel- 
jahrschrijt zur Litteraturgeachichte IV, pp. 97-99. Also in 
the Orestes of Euripides we find a passage which bears a 
striking resemblance to the lines of Goethe. Electra, seeing 
the ravings of her brother, burets into tears. Orestes then 
addresses her as follows Ql, 280 ff.) : 

'Sister, why weep'st thou, muffling o'er thine head? 
Ashamed am I to make thee share my woes, 
To afflict a maiden with my malady. 
For mine aflüction's sake break not, dear heart.' 

1254. Orestes here belle ves that his sister is about to slay 
him and that thus by his death he will atone for his crime. 

SCENB 2. 

Overcome by his torments of remorse and by the thought 
that his beloved sister is compelled to slay him, Orestes falls 
into a swoon. This swoon saves him from hopeless insanity. 
Gradually he recovers from his ph3rsical and mental exhanstion^ 
his consciousness retums, and he believes that he is in Hades, 
that he has paid the penalty for matricide by being sacrificed 
by his sister. The discharge of the pangs of remorse in the 
previous scene, and the feeling that he finally atoned for his 
crime, bring to him a spirit of relief , peace, and reconciliation. 
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The feelings of 83anpathy, love, and forgiveness suggested 
or expressed by Iphigenia in the preceding scene, but rejected 
or distorted by the f renzied mind of Orestes, now assert their 
beneficent influence, vaguely at firat, but gradually more 
strongly and distinctly, until finally they take füll possession 
of him and rouse him to new and courageous effort. Schiller 
in his review of the drama (1789) expressed himself about 
this scene as follows: „@in ©eIbftflef^)Täcl^ folgt, ba3 cti^ige in 
feiner Slrt ouf ber tragifd^n Sül^ne. @g tft ber le^te SBal^nfinn 
Dteftö, mit toeld^em auä) feine gwrien bon il^m Slbfd^eb nel^men. 
§otte bie neuere S3ül^ne aud) nur biefe« einzige S3rud^ftüc! aufju* 
iüeifen, fo Idnnie fie bamit über bie alte trium)|)l^ieren. §ier 
f)at \>a» ®enie eine« S)icl^er§ ♦.. burd^ ben gortfd^.itt ber ftttlid^en 
iltultur unb ben milbem ®eift unfrer 3^*^ unterftü^t, bie feinfte, 
ebdfte ^lüte mordifd^er SSerfeinerung mit ber fd^önften S3lüte ber 
SlCl^nft )u bereinigen getDu^t . . . ^e ivilben ^iffonan^en ber 
Seibenfd^ft, bie unS big je^t im Gl^arafter unb in ber Situation be8 
Dreft juhjeilen toibrig ergriffen l^aben, löfen fid^ l^ier mit einer unauS« 
pxtd)lvi)tn Slnmut unb ^elifateffe in bie fü^efte §armonie auf, unb 
ber Sefer glaubt mit Dreften au« ber lül^lenben Setl^e gu trinfen. 68 
ift ein ^lijfiumftüdt im eigentlichen hne im uneigentlid^ SSerftanbe." 

1285. 92of^ einen! Orestes, thinking that he is in Hades, 
imagines that he has already drunk from ' Lethe's stream' 
and asks for one more cup of the waters, that the last remem- 
brance of life's agony might be 'washed away from his heart '. 
— reifte mir; he addresses here some kindly spirit of the 
lower World, not further indicated by the poet. — mtil Seidel 
f^lttten; cf. note to 1. 113 and ^neid VI, 11. 714-5: Lethaei 
ad fluminis undam . . . oblivia potant. — ^The ancient artists 
represent the Fates (Motpai) as offering to the departed 
spirits, after they had been ferried across by Charon, waters 
from the streams of Lethe. 

1259. {ü|Iett 93ef^er, viz. to assuage his pangs of remorse 
which formerly seemed to him a consuming fire (11. 1154-5) 
or seething streams (1. 1254). — ^In the Orestes of Euripides 
there is a passage which in thought and sentiment is strikingly 
similar to this one. When Orestes awakens from a deep 
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sleep into which he feil after the pursuit of the Fiiries he 
says, 11. 211 ff.; 

'Dear spell of sleep, assuager of disease, 
How sweet thou cam'st to me in sorest needl 
O sovereign pain-oblivion, ah, how wise 
A Goddess! oy the woe-wom how invokedl 
Whence came I hitherward? how found this place? 
For I forget: past thoughts are blotted out.' 

1260. Sttomp^ bei 2tbtn2, ' convulsions or paroxysms of 
life '. He conceives here his past life as thrown into convulsive 
pains by his heavy misfortunes and thus utterly incapable 
of sound activity. Cf. 11. 571-2. 

1264-5. ©efftOig logt ♦ ♦ ♦ fi(^ ♦ ♦ ♦ loben; öcfäßig may have 
here the meaning of freunblid^, gütig, and qualify la^i, or it 
may be taken as modifying ftd^ laben and as meaning nad^ 
©cfaßcn, fo tote eg tl^m gefaßt. 

1265. ben nrngetriebnen Sol^n; umgettieben is used here in 
contrast to fRnfjt in the preceding line. It may have been 
BUggested by the Homeric nXayx^^i^t often applied to 
Odysseus. 

1266 fr. These lines seem to have been influenced by a 
passage in Wieland's Alceste^ IV, 2. Admetus, overcome 
by the loss of his wife Alceste, imagines her entering the 
r^gions of Hades, and describes his vision as föUows: 

«DI nad^ toem, ©eliebte, 
UnoIüdHid^e, nad^ h)em fieJ^jt bn fo gättltd^ 
^ic$ um? — 3^ folge otr, id^ fommcl — 
SBei^ mir! 6qon i^at ba§ Ufet gegenübet 
6ie aufgenommen! Siebtetd^ branden fid^ 
2)ie 6c^tten um fic ber; fic bieten t^r 
2lu2 £etl^en8 giut gefüUte 6d^len am" 

©elif^el (1. 1266) and ®ttlvi\^ (1- 1267) are caused by the 
moving tree-tops (cf . 11. 1-2) in the grove of the temple where 
Orestes now rests. As he believes himself in Hades, theso 
rustling sounds of the trees seem to him like spirit-voices. 

1268. ©ie, viz. bte Sd^tten (1. 1263). 

1270. fi(^ freut; Orestes' vision of the qniet and blissful 
existence of the shades does not agree with Iphigenia's 
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description of the lower world in 11. 111 ff., nor with the 
Homeric account of Hades in the Odyssey XI, 11. 488 ff. Cf. 
note to 1. 112. But the vision of Orestes is not intended 
to present to us the ancient conception of Hades, but to 
suggest Orestes* present frame of mind. A spirit of peace 
has come upon him and so the life of the shades seems to 
him peaceful and happy. 

1271 ff. Sie geliett frieblic^ lu f. h>. Schiller in a letter to 
Goethe of May 5, 1802, writes about this passage as follows: 
^^c ©rjäl^lunfl bon bcn 3:i^ijcftifcl^en ©teucln unb nad^l^ct ber 
SJlonofog bc8 Drcftö, tt» et bicfclben gigurcn hncbct in ®it;pum frieblic^ 
)ufainmen {tel^i, muffen atö gtüei ftd^ aufetnanbet begiel^enbe Süute unb 
atö ein« aufgelöfte 3)tffonang borgüglid^ l^etau^el^oben toerben," 

1272. S^nlid^, = einanbet ol^nlid^, because they are all members 
of the same family. 

1276. ^ie IhtaBen^ viz. the sons of Thyestes who were 
seized and slain by Atreus and then eaten by their father. 
Cf. 11. 378 ff. — vm fle, viz. about Atreus and Thyestes. 

1281 ff. The irregulär animated metre of the following 
lines expresses his joy and hope as he approaches and wel- 
comes his ancestors. Each line has four accented syllables 
of an iambic-anapsestic movement with a csesura after the 
second foot. The metre of the first six lines is as follows: 



1285. ^0(5 leichter lu f. \o„ because the shades of the family, 
having drunk from the waters of Lethe, have forgotten the 
ßorrows of the upper world; besides, his kindred, being now 
with him, will share whatever bürden he may have to carry. 

1286 ff. Gotter in his drama Orest und Elektra also presents 
a Vision of Orestes in which he believes that he is in Hades 
and sees the shades of ^Egisthus, Clytaemnestra and Aga- 
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memnon. But in Gotter*s conception there is no reconcilia- 
tion in Hades; the anger of iEgisthus and Clytsemnestra stUl 
continues there. 

1289. nur einmal^ viz. on the day when Agamemnon 
arrived in Mycense from Troy. At the outbreak of the 
Trojan war Orestes was but an infant. Cf. note to 11. 977 f. 

1297f. 8ofttttg=Sofung«h)ort, 'pas&-word', 'signal'. The 
thonght of this passage is more clearly expressed in the 
second prose Version: „^^i t^n hnflfommcttl 2luf @tbctt h)ar'8 
in unfetm $aufe ein (^^ s^m 2^b/ The meaning is that the 
greeting of welcome has a quite different significance in 
Hades than it had upon earth. In Hades it is sincerely 
meant, whereas upon earth it was alwa3rs a sign of contem- 
plated murder. 

1301. ptmWim, viz. Tantalus. Orestes, who now longs 
to See his whole race united and reconciled in Hades, pain- 
fully notices the absence of Tantalus. 

1307 ff. Transl. ' The gods of supreme power have riveted 
with brazen chains cruei torments upon the hero's breast.' 
This description of the fate of Tantalus does not agree with 
the traditional accounts of his punishment. Cf. Intr. p. xii. 
It rather suggests the punishment of the Titan Typhoeus, 
whom Zeus buried imder Mount iEtna, or the sufferings of 
Prometheus, who for his transgressions against Zeus was 
chained to Mt. Caucasus, where his liver was daily consumed 
by an eagle. — It has seemed surprising to many conunentators 
that in this vision of peace and reconciliation Tantalus 
should be the only one who has not been pardoned by the 
gods. Evers (Goethes Iphigenie auf TauriSy p. 53) considers 
this passage the most difficult in the drama. The usual 
explanation of this seemingly discordant element in the 
Vision of Orestes is that Tantalus was the only one of the 
race who had sinned against the gods themselves, whereas the 
erimes of the descendants were committed against men. His 
transgressions being therefore infinitely greater than those of 
his descendants could not be pardoned. Cf. Kuno Fischer: 
Goethes Iphigenie, pp. 29 ff. Such a distinction cannot be 
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defended on moral or religious grounds, for sins agidnst 
men are also sins against gods. Moreover, this explanatioa 
would ill accord with the general belief underljring the 
drama that the gods are just and beneficent and willingly 
pardon tmly penitent sinners. Frick's explanation (cf. 
Wegweiser durch die klassischen SchvMramen V, 1, p. 381) is 
more plausible, though not convincing. He thinks that 
since Tantalus had sinned against the gods, the gods alone 
can pardon him, but they have not done so because he has 
not yet resigned himself to their will, because he continues to 
bear a grudge against them. — All these interpretations * pro- 
ceed from the assumption that in some way Orestes' vision 
of hannöny and peace must be reconciled with the tradi- 
tional sufferings of Tantalus. But the important question is 
not on what moral and religious grounds the punishment of 
Tantalus might be justified, but why Orestes in his particular 
Situation should suddenly see the vision of the suffering 
Tantalus. It is a psychological question and requires a 
psychological explanation. It seems to the editor that the 
poet purposely introduced this discordant element to indicate 
the process of the gradual awakening of Orestes from hi8 
fanciful vision to the world of reality. Up to 1. 1301 he has 
no sense of reality. The beautiful visions he sees in his 
dream suggest to us merely his changed mental attitude. 
With 1. 1301 we note a slow retum to consciousness. He 
expects to see also his revered ancestor Tantalus joined to 
the other members of his reconciled family, but when he b 
unable to find him, the old tradition of the fate of his great 
ancestor suddenly occurs to him, a tradition so deep-rooted 
in all the members of the race that even the pure Iphigenia 
recalls it in a critical moment of her life (cf. 11. 1718 ff.). 
The active fancy of Orestes then constructs the facts of this 
well-known tradition into such a vivid picture that he really 
believes that he sees the sufferings of his ancestor in Hades. 
Thus the recoUection in his dream of the family tradition 

* Evers gives a short sketch of all the attempted explanatiooB, pp. 
175 £E. 
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about Tantalus is the first slight bond between himself and 
reality. Its sharp contrast to the former vision of peace 
serves as the first Stimulus to bring him back to consciousness. 



SCBNE 3. 

1310 ff. Orestes now recognizes Iphigenia and Pylades, who 
ape Standing before him, but as he still imagines himself in 
Hades, he believes that they have'come to join him and the rest 
of the family, and hopes that his other sister, Electra, might 
soon foUow them. Fancy and reality are here finely blended, 
which shows that he is recovering consciousness. Note 
that in this speech Orestes continues to use the metre of the 
latter part of the preceding scene. Cf. note to 11. 1281 ff. 

1313. SKU fonften ^^feilen; accordmg to Greek belief those 
who died a quick and gentle death were supposed to have 
been killed by the arrows of ApoUo or Diana, men by those 
of Apollo and women by those of Diana. Cf. the Homeric 
oU dyavdii ßeXeeaaiv in the Odyssey III, 1. 280 and XI, 
11. 172-3. 

1314. He pities Pylades because he fears that his friend, 
though eager to live, was obliged to share his fate. Cf. 
11. 596 ff. 

1315. The first fomm mit seemstobe addressedto Pylades, 
the second to his sister. This is an improvement upon the 
earlier versions, where he addressed both with fommi mit. 

1317 ff. This passage shows distinctly the influence of 
Euripides, Iph. Taur,, 11. 1398-1402. When the sudden 
appearance of contrary winds prevented the escape of 
Iphigenia and Orestes from Tauris, the priestess offered the 
foUowing prayer to Artemis: 

(ö ArfTovi i^öpTfy 
KToocrov U€ Ti)v <T})v iepi'av 7tpdi*EXXdSa 
€K ßapßdpov yrfi Kai KXonati avyyvGn^ efioa,^, 
ipiXeU 8^ Kai av adv KaaiyvTfroVy ^ecc 
{fnKeiv 8i Kccßd rovi bjuiaißovai dÖKet, 
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* Leto's Child, O Maid, 
Save me, thy priestess! Bring me unto Greece 
From alien fand; forgive my theft of theel 
Thy brother, Goddess, dost thou also love: 
O then believe that I too love my kin.' 

1317. ®ef(^ioififr, viz. Diana and Apollo, the foraier the 
patron goddess of the priestess, the latter the god who prom- 
ised help to Orestes in Tauris. 

1323-24. Goethe expresses here the astronomical fact 
unknown to the ancients, that the moon receives its light 
from the sun, in a new and beautiful m3rthological crea- 
tion. 

1329. \^m burc^ mic^ u. f. to.; she implies that she intends 
to prevent his sacrifice at the altar of Diana. Cf. note 
to 1218 ff. 

1340. This line was added in the final Version. ^Jotje, 
the Latin Parca^ which corresponds to the Greek Motpa, 
Fate. Influenced by the Greek belief that Clotho, one of the 
three Fates, spins out at the birth of man the thread of his 
life, the poet develops here the conception that a kindly 
Fate is now spinning delicate threads upon which the safe 
retum of all depends. 

1341 ff. Iphigenia's touching prayer to the goddess in 
behalf of Orestes, her words that through his help she hopes 
to retum to Greece (1. 1328), and the vigorous exhortation 
of Pylades to realize the Situation, which is füll of imminent 
perils for all of them, finally bring Orestes back to füll con- 
sciousness. Cf. note to 11. 1310 ff. He awakes, ph5rsically 
and spiritually restored. He feels that the Furies have left 
him and looks forward with courage to a life of vigorous 
action. Cf. Intr. p. xc. There is some analogy between this 
scene and the vision of Egmont before his death (Act V, 
@efangmd). Shortly after the reading of the death-warrant 
the imprisoned Egmont discovers that Ferdinand, Alba's 
son, in whom he suspected his bitterest foe, is really his 
most devoted friend. The sympathy of Ferdinand has the 
most soothing effect upon the hero. After Ferdinand leaveB, 
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the wearied Egmont falls into a peaceful slumber and, like 
Orestes, sees in his dream a glorious vision in which he 
finds beautifully realized all that for which he strove in life. 
When he awakes, he feels new strength and courage, and 
goes to death like a hero in the firm conviction that his cause 
must in the end prevail. — The awakening of Orestes was 
sketched in 1787 in Rome by Goethe's friend, the artist 
Angelica Kauffmann. This sketch, which is now in the 
Goethe National-Museum in Weimar, has been reproduced 
in the Goethe^ ahrbuch, Vol. IX. Cf. also pp. 218 ff. of 
that volume. Orestes is represented as resting imder a large 
tree of the sacred grove of the temple. Iphigenia Stands on 
the left with her hand upon the Shoulder of her brother; 
Pylades is on the right, firmly grasping the left hand of 
Orestes to rouse him from his vision. Goethe in his letter 
of March 13, 1787, of the Italienische Reise refers to this 
sketch of Angelica Kauffmann asfollows: „^ai,Yoai bie btet 
?Petfonen l^tntcr etnanber f^tcd^en, l^at fic in eine gleidfeettiöe Qimppt 
flcbrad^ unb jene 25otte in ©ebätben beth)anbelt. 5Kan fielet aud^ 
l^ietan, hne gart fic fül^It unb Ime pe pd^ ju^uetönen toei^, toa« in i^r 
gad^ gel^öTt, Unb e« ift toirfltd^ bie Sld^fe be« Stüdfö." This scene 
was also sketched by the artist Wilhelm Tischbein. Cf. 
Goethe-Jahrbuch IX, p. 221. 

1343 ff. The underlying idea of this exalted prayer of 
Orestes is that just as nature is revived and strengthened by 
the purifying effect of a thunderstorm, so his nature has been 
refreshed and invigorated by the tempestuous outbursts of 
his soul. The faithfulness and grandeur of Goethe's descrip- 
tion of a thunderstorm have been universally admired. Cf . 
similar descriptions in Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, 
letters of June 16 and Dec. 12. 

1344. 3^; we should expect thjs personal pronoun to 
follow directly the relative bie (1. 1343). Its irregulär 
Position seems to be due to metrical reasons. 

1345. 0niibig-em|i, 'with severe graciousness', meaning 
that the gods ' graciously ' grant the long-desired rain, but do 
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so ' with severity ' by sending with it winds and thunder. Cf . 
note to 1. 552. 

1348. trottfmbel ^rioorten, viz. the expectation of mis- 
fortune. 

1353. 3ril, goddess of the rainbow and messenger of the 
gods. She is conceived as dissipating the last gray mists of 
the clouds by drawing a rainbow between heaven and earth. 

1355 ff. mic^ andf, viz. like nature which has been refreshed 
by the thunderstorm. Cf. here the words of Admetus in 
Wieland's Akesie, II, 1: 

Mo tjt pc (Alceste), ba^ vi} btcfc gfreub« 
gn ibren »ufen fdWittc? 3)icfe2Bonne 
m\i t^t emt)finbc? JHcfe« neue geben 
Sn il^ren Slrmen bo^)^)cIt toieber fiH^Ie?" 

1356. loal ijr wir gönn*, viz. release from the pursuit of 
the Furies, which will be followed by a renewed joy in life 
and a vigorous activity. Cf. 1. 1364. 

1358 ff. Cf . here a similar passage in the Iphig&nie en 
Tauride of Guimond de la Touche. After the statue of the 
goddess has been captured, Orestes says: 

'L'horreur me fuit; tout semble autour de moi rennaltre; 
Dans un monde nouvel je prends un nouvel 6tre.' 

See Intr. p. xxxvü. 

1359. ^ie CEttmettibftt, a euphemistic name given to the 
propitiated Furies. For the origin of the name cf. Intr. p. 
xxiv. This name is here significantly used to indicate that 
the Furies have ceased to be goddesses of horror and torture 
for Orestes. 

1361. femaBbonnentb, a new word-formation of Goethe. 
It maybetakenas meaning eitherfemab bonnemb, 'thunder- 
ing at a distance', 'with a distant thundering noise'. It 
b so interpreted by Grimm. Or it may be taken in the sense 
of fem abbonnetnb/ abbonnem meaning the gradual ceasing 
of the thunder. The word would then mean: 'their thunder 
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gradually dying away in the distance '. The latter Interpre- 
tation agrees better with the clanging of the brazen gates 
of the far-oflf Tartarus. 

1362. hamü^, here used in the transitive sense of anS* 
^aud^n, au^fttömcn laffen, ' exhale '. The picture of the earth 
refreshed by the thunderstorm is continued. 

1363. ttitf i^reti f^ISi^en; we should expect it to follow 
labet . . • ein, for it is to be taken with jagen of the next line. 
This is Seen from the prose Version of 1781, which reads: 
,Ainb labet mä) ein auf il^ten ^lad^en nad^ SebenSfreube unb großer 
'Hai gu jagen.'' 

1365 ff. It is to be noted that Acts II and III have been 
almost wholly devoted to the portrayal of the inner conflicts 
of Orestes and to his final release from the Furies. In the 
mean time the dangers arising from Thoas* order to sacrifice 
the two Greek captives have been well-nigh forgotten. 
When Schiller undertook in 1802 to revise the drama, the 
almost exclusively psychological interest in these two acts 
seemed to him a serious dramatic defect. On Jan. 22, 1802, 
he wrote to Goethe as foUows: ,%txntx gebe td^ ^l^nen ju 
bcbenfen, ob e« nid^ tatfam fein möd^te, jur S3elcbung be« brama« 
üfd^en gntcteffe, pd^ be8 ^oa^ unb feinet lautier, bie fid^ gtoei 
gat^e 2lfte butd^ nid^ rül^ren, ettra« frül^er ju erinnern unb beibe 
2öttonen, batobn bie eine je^t ju lange rul^t, in gleid^em geuer gu 
etl^alten. Wlan f}'6xt jtoar im 2ten unb Sten 2l!t bon bet ©efal^t be« 
Dreft unb ?PijIabe«, aber man f i e 1^ t nid^tS batoon, e« tft nid^t« 6innltd^8 
borl^anben, tooburd^ bie brangtooße Situation gut @tfd^einung fäme. 
3^ad& meinem ©efüi^le mti^te in ben jtoei Sllten, bie ftd^ je^t nur mit 
Sjpl^genien unb bem Sruber befd^äftigen, nod^ ein SRotib ad extra etn^ 
gemifd^ twerben, bamit auä) bie äußere §anblung ftetig bleibe unb bie 
nad&l^erige ©rfd^inung be« 2lrla« mel^r borberettet toürbe. S)enn fo 
hne er je^t !ommt, ^at man i^n faft gang au« ben ©eoanfen berloren." 
Schiller with his keen sense for strong dramatic Organization 
would doubtless have united these two acts more clearly 
with the main action of the drama. Goethe, however, was 
not much concemed about the stage effect of his woric. 
His Chief interest lay in the faithful psychological representrt- 
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tion of the influence of Iphigenia upon the conscien Ge- 
stricken Orestes. Cf. Intr. p. Ixxiv. And so in Acts I-III 
he purposely concentrated his attention upon Orestes and 
Iphigenia so as to make the healing of Orestes stand out in due 
prominence as the 'axis of the play'. After the words of 
Orestes himself have assured us of his release from the Furies, 
Pylades gives a new Impetus to the dramatic action. He 
reminds Iphigenia and Orestes that danger is imminent, and 
tries to devise plans by which Iphigenia may evade the 
command of Thoas and help them in the capture of the 
Statue and their retum to Greece. — ^The waming of Pylades 
in this passage corresponds to the words of Pylades to Orestes 
in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 902-908. 

1366-7. The meaning of these lines is: Not tili we shall 
have successfully carried out our plans of escape and gained 
the open sea, will we offer our joyful thanks to the gods in 
Olympus. 

1368. 9iüi, has here the sense of ^atung, and Schlug of 
@ntfd^Iu|. Cf. note to 1. 161. 

Act IV. 

Now that Orestes is healed, the midn theme of the drama, 
viz. the retum of the Greeks to their native land, is resumed. 
Seemingly insuperable difficulties and dangers stand in the 
way of the^r escape from Tauris. Thoas has commanded 
the immediate execution of the strangers. How can 
Iphigenia evade this command and save her brother and 
I^lades? The instnictions of the oracle must be obeyed, 
and all Interpret this oracle to mean that Apollo demands 
that the statue of Diana be captured and brought to Greece, 
if Orestes is to be permanently released from the pursuit of 
the Furies. How can this be effected? It is preposterous 
to suppose that the king can ever be induced to surrender 
willingly the image upon which, he believes, the safety of his 
land depends. Time is precious, and Iphigenia and Orestes 
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are in no frame of mind to suggest plans. Here the practical 
and resourcef ul Pylades comes to their help and assumes a r61e 
worthy of his model Odysseus. He feels that only through 
strategy can they evade the command of Thoas, capture the 
sacred image and effect their escape. Accordingly he devises a 
cunning plan by which the king is to be duped and which, it 
must be assumed, he communicates to Iphigenia and Orestes 
between Acts III and IV. The plot is essentially the same 
as in the drama of Euripides, and requires for its execution the 
assistance of Iphigenia. (But in Euripides the plot is both 
formed and executed by Iphigenia.) In her eager desire to 
save her brother Iphigenia at first accedes to the plan of 
Pylades, but upon reflection her conscience begins to tor- 
ment her. Thus far she has lived in and acted upon the 
faith that the gods were just and beneficent and demanded 
purity and truth of man. Her life and teachings among the 
Scythians were based upon that faith. For many years she 
has cherished the belief that only by keeping herseif pure she 
might some day be able to purify her family in Mycenae. 
And now the stress of circumstances seems to demand that 
she practice deception upon the king, who has been her friend 
and protector, and thus prove untrue to her faith and, like 
her ancestors, become involved in guilt. She is divided 
against herseif. The safety of her brother and their retum 
to Greece seem to require deception; the instinct« of her 
heart and her interpretation of the will of the gods demand 
truth. How will she act in this greatest trial of her life? 
Her intense inner conflict and the great interests that are at 
stake give her the chief röle in the last two acts of the drama. — 
Riemer, Goethe's secretary, reports that the fourth act was 
written on March 19, 1779, aereno die quieta mente, on the 
Schwalbenstein in the mountains of Thuringia. 

SCENE 1. 

Pylades and Orestes have gone to the seashore to make 
the preparations necessary for carrying off the statue of 
.Diana to Greece. According to agreement Iphigenia is to 
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help them in their plans by deceiving the king. She reflects 
upon the r61e assigned to her, and her agitated frame of 
mind is indicated by the irregulär metre of the first thirteen 
lines. The general movement of these lines is dactylic- 
trochaic. With 1. 1382 the iambic pentameter is resumed. 

1369 ff. These lines may have been influenced by the 
words of Parthenia in Wieland's Alceste, IV, 1. She speaks 
of the friendship between Hercules and Admetus as foUows: 

„Dl ber ifi nid^t bom 6d^fal gans berlaffm 
%>tm in bct Sfjot ein grcunb 
Sum 3:toft erfc^eint.* 

1377. ber @toM, viz. bcr SBoterftobt 

1385. Imc^tmb tlug', refers here to the deamess of his 
intellect, which shines forth from his ' luminous eye '. Pylades 
seems to Iphigenia to have both the courage of youth and 
the wisdom of old age; he has the virtues of an Achilles and 
a Nestor. — ©erfommlmig-SRatgtoctfammlunfl. 

1386. ^mn feine ^ttV ift fH0e; this characterization ap- 
plies much better to Iphigenia's usual frame of mind than 
to that of Pylades. Pylades is clear-headed, circumspect, 
resourceful, but he can hardly be said to possess calnmess 
of soul. Cf. note to 1. 307. 

1387. tmerf49)»fiel ==unerfd^&))flid^. 

1388. ben ItmlergetrieBnen, viz. those who, like herseif 
and Orestes, are driven about by agitation and care. 

1389. Ätt« l^ren 3^iefett, viz. au8 ben 2:iefctt feiner ftiflen ©eele. 
1392. eigen moi^en, in prose gu eigen mad^, 'realize'. 
1398. flttgel 9&9tt ; Iphigenia shrinks here from calling 

the role assigned to her by Pylades hy the right name, but 
in 1. 1405 she calls it Süge* 

1403. 3tc ^interl^oltett, 'to dlssemble'; the intransitive use 
of this verb is unusual. The prose Version of 1781 haa: 
,A>enn v^ ^aU nid^ gelernt l^tntetl^altig ju fein." 

1405. O toe| ber ßügel Cf. Iliad IV, 11. 235 and IX, 11. 
312 f. 

1408 ff. It b a Homeric conception that the direction of 
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an arrow may be changed by the gods. Cf. Iliad IV, 1. 129, 
and Schiller's Maria StuaH, U. 1473 fif. 

1409. lüSgebraifter, for lo^ebrädter. 

1410. Hrrfagenb, 'miseing its aim'. 

1413. loieber, to be taken with greift, 1. 1412. 

SCENE 2. 

1422. Notice the contrast between h)atten and litten. 
The former conveys here the meaning of 'waiting with 
expectation', the latter of 'waiting patiently*. 

1423. folgte, imperf. subj.: 'I should follow*. 
1428. Umnelbe, for the usual mclbe. a. 1. 1570. 
1431-2. Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taur., 1. 1171: 

oiiceiov ^X&ov rov <p6vov KeKTtjßivot, 
'Stained with the guilt of mnrdered kin they came.' 

1434. ht brm htttrrtt %mi^t\, ' in the interior of the temple'. 
Cf. in medio templo. 

1435. ^00 UM, viz. of the Furies. What Iphigenia here 
teils Arkas is the plan devised by Pylades for robbing the 
image and escaping from Tauris. 

1437. mit meinen Jungfrann; in the drama of Euripides 
the choms consists of Greek captive maidens who aid Iphi- 
genia in the Service of the temple. 

1438. mit frifi^er SSefle; fresh running water was regarded 
by the ancients as efficacious in the purification of a polluted 
object. Cf. here the foUowing dialogue between Iphigenia 
and Thoas in Eurip. Iph, Taur,, 11. 1191 ff.: 

/0. dyvoii Koc^apßoii npoord vtv vif^at OeAoo. 
(9o. iCrfyvax<Ttv vddroov tf ^aXaaat'a dpoKTop; 
I<p. ^d\aa(Ta KXv^et itdvra Tar^pt^itcov Katca. 



Qo, ovKovv itpöi avTÖv vadv cKittitret icXvSoov; 
I<p, epijjLiia^ Sev Kai ydp aXXa Spdo-ojuev. 

dyvKTTeov fiot Kai ro T7j% ^eov ßperai, 
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Lph. *With holy cleansings would I wash them first. 
Th. In foimtain-waters, or in sea-pray showers? 
Iph. The sea doth wash away all ills of men. 



Th. Füll on the fane doth not the sea-siu^e break? 
Iph. There needeth sollt ude; more is to do. 

The Image must I purify withal.' 

1443. itic^t t\l, \% for md^btö, or nid^el^erafö. 

1447. A frequently quoted line.^jitm ©c^ehi, viz. as a 
matter of form. 

1448. CBrbrhtge; etbrinflen - burdj S)rin0en ethw« etl^alteiu 
'Do not obtain by urging ', 'do not insist upon urging '. 

1451. Sager; it is to be remembered that Thoas has just 
retumed with his army from war. Cf . 1. 58. 

1453. noc^ ehte 93otf4oft, a delicate Suggestion that she 
accept the kmg's proposal of marriage. If he could bring 
such a message to the king, all the present complications and 
dangers would be removed. 

1454. (3fte, imperf. subj. 

1455. bei XxVMXC, Arkas refers to himself. Cf. 11. 153 and 
215. 

1456" She refers to h§^ revelations to Thoas of her family 
and her past, and of her hopes to retum to Greece. Cf. Act 
I, Scene 3. 

1458. «Uli einmal, coUoquial, 'once for all', 'really*. 
Iphigenia means that it is not within man's power to change 
his natural feelings and inclinations. 

1459. In prose we should have für before unmöglich. 
After this line the following significant two lines occur in the 
prose versions: 

^rfad. Um bein unb unfetümnen tDünfd^' \&i eS. 
g^j^igenie» ^r fei für beine gute SKctnung %ax^** 

1461. alles «*« foagen, viz. the life of the captives, her 
own fate and the happiness of the king and the Scythians. 
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1463. mtn^dfW^, viz. not by miraculous Intervention, 
but in a natural way, 'by human means'. Cf. 1. 494. 

1464. She finds in her instinctive averaion to a Union 
with Thoas & hint of the gods that they do not approve 
of such a marriage. 

1468-9. These lines do not agree with the assertions of 
Thoas in 11. 520-21, where the king states that the people 
clamor for the restoration of human sacrifices. We may, 
however, assume that the humane and optimistic Arkas 
idealizes here the Sc5rthians, or, what is more probable, that 
the king in his bitteraess and disappointment misinterprets 
the spirit of his people. Cf. note to 11. 503 ff. 

1472 ff. Through Iphigenia*s influence the Scjrthians have 
begun to prize the blessings of hospitality. 

1475. tool btt fiennagft, viz. to continue your civilizing 
influence upon king and people. Arkas fears that a retum 
to human sacrifices would undo her previous noble work in 
Tauris. LI. 1475-1482 were added in the final revision. 

1476. ettbcft=tooaenbeft. 

1477-1482. The main thought of this famous and much- 
quoted passage is that a noble person of clear moral per- 
ceptions may be a source of the greatest helpfulness to a 
sound, primitive people that vaguely strives after truth. 
Arkas wishes to make Iphigenia realize the importance of her 
mission in Tauris which she is about to abandon. 

1479. trüb, viz. of beclouded vision, lacking in spiritual 
insight. The word may be associated with Goethe's early 
use of bum^)f, ^mj^fl^cit, a dreamy, vague striving after 
cleamess. Cf . Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 
Vol. XCVI, pp. 1-42 (R. M. Meyer). 

1480. ttmel=-iu0enbIiciM« 

1481-2. A vigorous primitive people following its instincts 
dimly divines the truth, but these divinations are often 
accompanied by fear because they are lacking in clearness 
of spiritual insight (hence Banger Sd^ming). Such a 
people will naturally feel keenly 'the heavy burdens of 
human existence'. 
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1489-90. Meaning: The fact that mywords cause youpain 
is the best proof that you are convinced of their force and 
truth. Therefore, it b f rom your sense of pain that I expect 
the greatest help in my appeal to you. 

1492. SBibertDiQen^ viz. her aversion to a union with .Thoas. 

1493. ehtr fc^ihtr ^ttlt, 'a harmonious soul'. Cf. Schil- 
ler's essay Über Anmut und Würde, Werke X, pp. 103 fif., 
where the idea of the fd^öne Seele is philosophically developed. 

1494. ber ©blr, viz. Thoas. Cf . note to 1. 33. 
1497-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1500. tBithit^oiufi, subj., 'if you but would recall'. 
1502. üil birfen %a^ for the more usual büS auf biefett %a^ 

SCENB 3. 

The unexpected joy over the discovery of her brother and 
her desire to save him and retum with him to Mycenae have 
for a while so absorbed the attention of Iphigenia that she 
readily accepted the plans of Pylades and lost sight of 
all other considerations. But the timely words of Arkas 
have aroused serious doubts in her soul. She now feels that 
she has also duties toward Thoas and the Sc3rthian people, 
and realizes above all the ingratitude involved in the rdle 
of trickery and deception which Pylades has assigned to 
her. 

1504-5. buS^eri im 93ttfm . « . umgrtoenbet; this expression 
may have been suggested. by the Homeric errpeicerat 
<pi\ov TfTOp, 

1506 ff. Cf. here Iphigenia's words in U. 1196 ff. 

1510. buS UnmdgU^r, viz. ba0 h)a0 id^ füt unmdglid^ ^el^alten 
Ijäüt, referring probably to her meeting of Orestes. Since 
Tauris was far distant from Greece and notoriously hostile 
to Greek strangers, she naturally considered it impossible 
that she would ever meet her brother there. Others, how- 
ever, refer the word to her prospective rescue from Tauris 
through Orestes, which formerly seemed impossible to her. 

1511 ff. The overwhelming flood of joy which came upcn 
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her when she met her brother, and which excluded every 
other thought except that of their happy retum to Greece, 
blinded her so that for a moment she thought that another 
mh-acle like that in Aiilis woiild happen, i.e. she forgot that 
men mnst help themselves. 

1517. böS §erj=mcin §cra^— eiitsiget=«aD[cimgct,au8fd^ie6Iici^. 
She was for a while so absorbed in her brother that she was 
incapable of any other thought. 

1524. SRenff^rtt, emphatic, not merely barbarians but 
human beings to whom she has moral obligations, whom 
she has led to a higher conception of life and who have 
treated her most kindly. In this conception of humanity 
as transcending race and nationality Goethe's Iphigenia 
differs radically from the heroine of Euripides. The Greeks 
restricted their moral code to their own people, — ^and so the 
Iphigenia of Euripides feels no scruples in deceiving 'bar- 
barians'. Cf. note to 1. 862 and Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

1525. ^oppüi; firstly because the very idea of deceit is 
hateful to her, and secondly because in this case deceit would 
involve ingratitude toward the king and the Taurians. Cf. 
this passage with its earlier versions where the thought is 
more clearly expressed. 

1527 ff. Cf. here the following words of Alceste (Act I, 
Sc.l): 

3mf d^ 3ln0ft utib jlmf d^ ©offen 
6(i^n!t mein ^thm, toie tm !Racl^ 
S)et em^E)ötten giut ein !Raci^ 
Änßftlid^ gttnf d^ ^ippm ixvbV* 

1528-31. In the retirement of her priestly ofl&ce Iphi- 
genia has thus far never feit any doubts in regard to her 
duties, but now she is suddenly plunged into a great con- 
flict between the duties toward her brother and her obliga- 
tions toward Thoas and the Scythians. — SBirber dngrfc^ifft 
u. f. h). Thinking of her retum to Greece, she naturally 
views her present moral complications in the form of the 
dangers of a sea-voyage. The tempestuous waves of the 
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sea upon which she is about to embark are to her a S3rmbo] 
of the violent conflicts of her own soul. Notice the contrast 
between bie SBeUen fd^uteltib and ben f eften ^ben beutet @infain> 
fett 

SCENE 4. 

A comparison of this scene with its earlier versions shows 
considerable and important changes by which the action, 
thought, and expression were much improved. 

1536 S. Pylades regards Orestes' recovery as complete 
becaiise the Furies did not attack him again on the uncon- 
secrated ground outside of the temple. 

1537. ben @imb, viz. be« UfetS. 

1541. glommt, here 'halo', 'aureole'. 

1542. (o(fig/ denoting like the Homeric ovXoi great manly 
strength and beauty. Cf. Odyssey VI, 1. 231. 

1543. freie« #erj, viz. free from the Furies. 

1551 ff. According to the earlier versions of this passage 
the ship companions of Orestes and Pylades have not yet 
been found. Therefore Orestes remained alone on the sea- 
shore and lighted a large fire in the hope of attracting their 
attention and calling them back. 

1558 f. Uitb felBft ein SBinb u. f. to* According to the 
Homeric conception favorable winds are sent by the gods. 
Cf. Iliad I, 1. 479, and Odyssey II, 1. 421. Pylades therefore 
regards the sudden appearance of a favorable wind as a sign 
that the gods are propitious to their undertaking. 

1559. glei(^=fo0letd^. 

1562. nnfrer SBünfc^e Siel, viz. the image of Diana. 

1569. bo« finge »ort, cf . note to 1. 1398. 

1571. teurer aWonn, cf. 11. 1257 and 1619, and note to 1. 
844. 

1572. CEin f^ioeigenber iOerineil, because as soon as she saw 
him, she feit that she had not acted according to their 
agreement. 

1580 f. Cf. 1. 1444. 

1590. gefte^en, for the usual jugefte^, 'grant'. 
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1591. A line of six feet. 

1594. fte| feft, viz. insist upon the necessity of imme- 
diately purifying the polluted Image of Diana by carrying 
it to the sea. Cf. note to 1. 1438. 

1601. <Bo fc^ofT ttitiS ßttft, * procureforusabreathing-speir, 
'give US time'. By pretending that the strangers are 
guarded in the temple and by refusing to show them to Arkas, 
Iphigenia would compel'him to go once more to the king, 
and thus time would be gained. 

1603. ^em roulj uttiofirb'gett IBolt; with these words 
Pylades tries to justify the robbery of the image of Diana. 
In contrast to Iphigenia, Pylades takes here the narrow 
national Greek attitude toward the Taurians, that their 
barbarism makes them unworthy of possessing the sacred 
image. Cf. 11. 734 ß. and note to 1. 1524. 

1605. bir 93rbingttit(|, viz. the seizure of the sacred image. 
Cf . note to 11. 722 ff. He calls the fulfillment of this condition 
fromm from the national Greek point of view, because it 
will redoimd to the glory and benefit of the Greeks and injure 
the barbarians. 

1606. fein ©erf^nrec^m, viz. the deliverance of Orestes from 
theFuries. Cf. 11. 1536 ff. 

1609. t^rlfenittfrl, seems to refer to the island of Delos, 
the smallest island of the Cyclades in the ^Egean Sea. Accord- 
ing to Greek legend it was originally a floating island, and 
was the birthplace of Apollo and Diana. It had a great 
sanctuary of Apollo and was one of the celebrated places of 
worship of that god. But if gelfeninfel refers to the island 
of Delos, the Statement here does not agree with 11. 722-3 
and 1928 ff., according to which the image of Diana was to be 
brought to Delphi. Cf . note to 11. 722 ff. Some critics have 
tried to explain this inconsistency by assumiug that Goethe 
simply confused the Phocian town of Delphi with the island 
Delos. Such confusion, they claim, might have arisen 
naturally enough in view of the fact that Delphi and Delos 
both contained famous sanctuaries of Apollo, and more- 
over, because Goethe several times used the form IDelj^^o^ 
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(instead of J)el)|)^), which might therefore be easily con- 
founded with jDelo^. So in all the earlier versions of 1. 723 
we find noc^ ^\:pf}oi. Also in bis letter to Frau von Stein of 
Oct. 18, 1786, he writes of a plan i^ut S^^igeme auf THtp^o^*'* 
— Other commentatoiB find no inconsistency between this 
line and 1. 723. They assert that Goethe actually intended 
gelfeninfel to refer to the Island of Delos, where, according 
to the plan of Pylades, they were to stop first and render 
thanks to Apollo. From Delos they would then proceed 
to Mycense (1. 1610), and finally bring the Image from 
MycensB to Delphi. This Interpretation is entirely possible. 

1611 flf. The curse of the family has also affected the 
Images of the household gods, which are here represented as 
having fallen down from their accustomed places. For 
9kxtet0dttet cf. note to 1. 942. 

1613. iljre tta|itttn§ftt, viz. the niches upon the hearth 
where the household gods were usually placed. 

1615 ff. This description of Pylades of the mission of 
Iphigenia in Mycen» agrees so well with her own aspirations 
that she is naturally profoundly moved by it. Cf. 11. 1699 
ff., 1968 ff., and the words of Orestes in 11. 2136 ff. See 
also Intr. p. Ixxxvi. 

1616. A line of six feet. 

1622. fi^, a repetition of [x^ in 1. 1619 (tvenbet fv^), on 
account of the length of the sentence and for emphasis. 

1625. fHU Herfinft, * in silence droops' (Miss Swanwick). 
In solitude doubts and misgivings arise which disappear in 
the presence of a resolute friend. 

1628. M Sieüettbftt, here m the sense of beS gfreutibt^ 
The original meaning of gftwttb is, in fact, ' the loving one'. — 
tnitBiätUe, preterite subj. -tvürbe enttoideln. 

1633 f. fiberf^toeüi • * « bie freie Stint; the intransitive 
fc^toeiben b here made transitive by being compounded with ' 
ühfx, Goethe foUows here the example of Klopstock, in 
whose poetry such Compounds frequently occur. 

1634. ZtmttiU^ ' expression of sadness'. 

1638-9. Meaning: Fear gives rise to danger by making 
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an undertaking seem more difficult than it is. Hence Fear 
and Danger may be conceived as having formed an alliance 
for the deception of man. The proee versions State the 
thought more simply: „^m in bct gutd^ ift bie Oefal^t." 

1641. Cf. 1. 2004, where precisely the same words occur. 

1645. geüeiii, for geBietet Cf. note to 1. 54. This older 
form is used here probably for metrical reasons. Cf. 11. 
1681-1686. 

1647. Supply entfd^ißt bie %>t of the preceding Ime 
before bi(^« Pylades purposely includes the gods in his 
Statement because according to the belief of the ancients 
the gods themselves had to acknowledge the laws of necessity 

1649. A populär quotation. t$0rbnm||, 'claim', viz. upon 
our conscience. He who makes too severe demands upon 
himself assumes that he has also the power to fulfill them, 
and hence possesses hidden mond pride. 

1650. These characteristic words are wanting in the 
earlier versions. Iphigenia rejects the implication of Pylades 
that her severe demands upon herseif spring from moral 
pride. Her conduct is not determined by rational con- 
siderations, but by her instinct (id^ fül^le.nut). This keen 
and sound moral instinct is the chief source of her strength, 
and finally prevails over all obstacles and dangers. 

1651. This line does not occur in the earlier versions. It 
seems best to take tec^ as an adverb. ' If you feel your- 
seif rightly (viz. if you properly feel your true worth), you 
must honor yourself.' Pylades means to say: If you appre- 
ciate your real worth, if , instead of thinking always of others, 
you have also due regard for yoiur own rights and welfare, 
you must respect yourself for doing what I suggest, for you 
will thereby save yoin-self and your brother. This mter- 
pretation agrees with the Greek Standpoint of Pylades, who 
feels no scruples about practicing deceit upon Thoas, pro- 
vided he can thereby attain his end. Cf. note to 1. 1603. 

1662. A familiär quotation. iiiur, to be taken with 
0011} ttnürfledtt* 
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1653. ^0, viz. 0an) unbefledt (L, 1652). — im ^^emiiel. yhk 
in solitude, far removed from intercourse with men. 

1654 ff. Cf. with this passage Schiller's Piccolomini, IL 
2447-58; also Waüensteins Tod, U. 779-792. 

1655. hn (mtfi ei otid^, viz. when you come in contact 
with the World. Our severity of judgment is modified by 
our experience. — Ictnft is used here with the force of a 
future. — It is to be noted that Pylades changes his views 
according to circumstances. In 11. 713 ff. and 722 ff., whea 
it was necessary to raise the hopes of the depressed Orestes, 
he took the standpoint of an Idealist, but now, when the 
mond scruples of Iphigenia are to be overcome, he urges 
the practical considerations of a realist. 

1656. ®t\^U^i, viz. ÜJlcnfd^öefci^Ied^ 

1658. mit bftt onbent, viz. itn ßufammenle&en mit ben onbent. 

1661-4. A much-quoted passage. 

1663. Man rarely judges his past actions correctly because 
he is apt either to underestimate them, if he sees higher 
tasks before him, or overestimate them, if they seem to 
have been unnsually successful. He cannot appreciate 
his present acts because he cannot see them in their right 
perspective. 

1672. britt, genit. Cf. note to 1. 810. 

1673. trägt -mU W ^nflt- 

1674. This line is to be taken in an ethical sense. Iphigenia 
has thus far been xmaccnstomed to do an3rthing in violation 
of her Ideals. 

1680. r|nir, cf. note to 1. 86. 9l€i -iRotiDettbi^eit. Cf. 
dira necessüas of the Romans and CLvdyKtf of Homer. 

1682 f. bem (Bötter felBft u. f. h). Cf . note to 1. 1647. 

1684. ^eS etD'gm Sc^iiffoU tmBeratne Si^torfter. The 
poet conceives here Necessity as the sister of Fate. Both 
are but different words for the same idea, viz. the sequence 
of things according to etemal laws. Necessity is called 
unBerotne ^\ot\itt beS Sd^dfalS because, as the word 
implies, she has no choice and is therefore inaccessible to 
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advice, which presupposes the possibility of a change of will. 
Cf . here WaOensteina Tod, 11. 183 ff. 

1686. grüeiii, cf. note to 1. 1645.— ^oS mhtt iiirigt tu; 
he refers to the directions he gave her in 11. 1593 ff. 

1688. ^er 9letiitn§ \^Mt8 Siegel, viz. the Image of 
Diana. Orestes has already been restored to health (cf. 11. 
1536 ff.) and so only the capture of the Image of Diana is 
needed f or the f ulfillment of the oracle. This capture would 
put, 88 it were, the final seal upon their safety. 

SCENB 5. 

1691. ümtg tttib BSttger, cf. note to 1. 21. 

1692. bie ftitte fafftttmg, fully explained m 11. 1701-2. 
1694 ff. Cf. here the similar passage in Gotter's Orest und 

Elektra, IV, 5. Orestes in a moment of despair exclaims: 

/,@nlfIol^n ift mein SSettrauen 
auf Oöttet—I^in mein !Kut— ©cfd^led^ be« ^antalu§, 
^fcotht awi) auf mit bet glud^ ben bu berhJtrfteft? Whi^ 
) hü^m, o^ne Sd^Ib ? ^ann xä) il^m nid^ entrinnen, 
i Bäjid\ai meinet Stammet?" 

1695. bieS @ef^Ie^t, viz. her own family. 

1696. stimmt boc^ oQeS ob! 'everything, indeed, abates 
withtime*. 

1701. mit reiner §imb imb reinem #er)en; very signifi- 
cant words. Iphigenia finnly believes that the atonement 
and restoration of her family are conditioned by her own 
purity. 

1706. ©iitertoelt, a word comed by Goethe after the 
analogy of §eimath)elt, 3Jli4h)eIt. 

1707. timbe 9lei; necessity is so called because it is deaf 
to all appeal, because it is inexorable. Cf. note to 1. 1684. 

1711. mein St^iiffol seems to refer to her life in Tauris, 
where, protected by the strong hand of Thoas, she could 
realize her high Ideals. 

1713. Supply D baj of the preceding line before bet Eltonen. 
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For the attitude of the Titans toward the Ol3rmpian gods 
cf. note to 1. 328. 

1716. 9Rit ®titdlmun; the large frieze of the temple of 
Pergamum (excavated 1879-80) represents m high relief the 
victorious battle of the Olympians with the giants, the two 
Chief groups centering about Zeus and Athena. Here 
some of the Titans are actually represented with vultures' 
claws instead of hands. — In this critical moment of her lifo, 
when the stress of circumstances seems to compel her to yield 
to the plans of Pylades, the suspicion occuis to her that the 
gods, whom she has thus far regarded as just and beneficent, 
may be unjust and cruel, that they may wish to force her 
to trickery and deceit, and that her long-cherished belief 
that her personal purity was necessary for the atonement of 
her family may be an idle phantom. This terrible doubt 
arouses in her the fear that she, like her ancestors, may also 
be seized with a spirit of hatred against the gods, and so 
she implores them to help her to preserve her former faith 
in their justice and goodness. Iphigenia passes here through 
a conflict between belief and unbelief. In a note to the 
West-Östlicher Divan (Israel in der Wüste) Goethe says: 
„tiai cißcntKci^, einjige utib tief ftc "^tma bet SBelt« unb ÜRcnfc^ 
gcfd^d^c, bcm oDe üBrigcn untctgeotbnct fitib, bleibt bet Äonflift b<8 
UnglauBenS unb be« ©Iauben0.''--Ll. 1712-17 are lacking in the 
earlier versions. Here we see how Goethe wished in the final 
revision to accentuate the spiritual conflicts of the drama. 

1718 ff. With the doubt that has come upon her there 
slowly emerges from her memory an old song often sung in 
the family of Tantalus, a song which she had heard in her 
childhood and had well-nigh forgotten, — the song of the 
Parese. This song, called forth with almost psychological 
necessity, powerfully expresses the doubt and gloom that 
have come upon her soul. 

1719. ©ergeffen ^atf Wi u. f. hJ* She forgot it in Tauris, 
where as priestess of Diana she developed a conception 
of the gods directly opposed to the spirit of the old song. 
a. 11. 523-27 and 1100 ff. 
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1720. fßatltn, the Parese (Greek Mdipat), the dark, 
m3rsterioiis powere of Fate, daughtere of Night. Their names 
were Clotho (spinning one), Lachesis (allotter), and Atropos 
(inevitable). They were very ancient divinities related to 
the race of Titans. Goethe conceives them here as dis- 
approving of the cniel sway of the Oi5rmpians and as pit3dng 
the fate of Tantalus. — jrottfrnb-»®taufen em^)fitibeiÄ, Vwn 
Traufen wfüttt. The Parese themselves shuddered as they 
sang of the punbhment of Tantalus. 

1721. tiam gollmeit ^tn^lt, viz. at the table of Jupiter. 
a. IL 323 ff. 

1726 Ö. The song of the Parese is poetieally the grandest 
and most impressive portion of the drama, suggesting in 
form and thought the antique ehoral ödes. In its pessi- 
mistic view of the gods it elosely resembles Goethe's Prome- 
theus (ef. Intr. p. xliv) and Dcls Lded des Harfners in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, In the latter we find the foUowing 
famous lines 

,S^ (the gods) fül^Tt inS Seben un$ l^tnetiir 
29« toftt bcn armen fd^lbia toctbcn, 
Sann üBctlafet il^r il^n bet $cin; 
S)enn ottc ©d^ulb xäa^t ftd^ auf etben." 

The song is entirely original, although the theme may have 
been suggested to the poet by the following sentence of 
Hyginus {Poet. Astron, II, 15[Sagitta]): lUo tempore Parcw 
feruntur cecinisse fata, ' In the vereion of 1 779 it was written, 
like the rest of the drama, in prose, but its language was 
so rhjrthmic that Herder eould ehange it into verse without 
altering a single word (cf. Goethe, Werke, XXXIX, p. 554). 
The finsJ revision was worked out with great eare, and shows 
in every respeet a marked improvement upon all the earlier 
versions. The poem is divided into six stanzas of unequal 
length, the firet five of which eontain the song of the Parese, 
while the sixth deseribes the impression the song produees 
upon the imprisoned Tantalus. All six stanzas must, 
however, be conceived as sung by the nurse. The metrical 
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movement may in general be described ajs daetylic-trochaic 
with an unaceented syllable at the beginnicig of each line. 
The ending b generally feminine, masculine endings occiimng 
only in four lines, viz. 11. 1727, 1731, 1760, 1766. The 
scheme of the first stanza is as foUows: 



It has been suggested that the metre of several of the folk- 
songs of Herder's coUection may have influenced the metre 
of this song, viz. Zaubergespräch Angantyrs und Hervors 
(Herder, Werke, Vol. XXV, pp. 211 ff.), Voluspa (Ibid. pp. 
460 ff.), and Webegesang der Valkyriur (Ibid. 478 ff.). The 
song was very successfully set to music by Johannes 
Brahms (Opus 89). — It treats of the arbitrariness, envy, 
injustice, and the relentless cnielty of the gods as illustrated 
in the case of Tantalus and his descendants. Thus the 
gloomy belief of Iphigenia's ancestors, which now threatens 
to encroach also upon her pure soul, is again presented 
to US with terrible impressiveness. 

1726 ff. Cf. Schiller's ballad Der Ring des Polykrates, which 
also treats of the envy of the gods towards men. 

1734. 9luf i^Ii^^nt uttb f&olten, viz. upon the many- 
peaked Olympus rising into the clouds. 

1737 ff. A generalized Statement of the experience of 
Tantalus in Olympus. Cf. 11. 317 ff. 

1739. (Bt\d^m^i unb geft^attbet; notice the alliteration, 
also in 11. 1743, 1747-8 (SBcrgc ju SBergcn), and 1756. 

1740. ttftc^tlii^e liefen, viz. of Tartarus. 

1745. ?fe|iett=geftUci^fcitcn. The happy life of the gods 
Stands here in harsh contrast to the tortures of the Titans 
in Tartarus. 
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1747 f. Uom ©crge ju 93ergen; cf . note to 1. 460. 

1749 ff. Reference to the punishment of the Titans in 
Tartarus. Cf. note to 1. 328. So when Typhoeus (according 
to others Enceladus), a monster with a hundred fire- 
breathing dragons' heads, rebelled against the Ol5mapians, 
Zeus conquered him with his thunderbolts and hurled him 
to Tartarus or, according to a later tradition, buried him 
beneath Mt. ^tna in Sicily (cf. ^neid III, 11. 578 ff.), whence 
he occasionally still breathes forth fire and flames against 
heaven. 

1752-3. From the celestial heights of the gods ^Etna 
seems an altar upon earth from which the breath ^f the 
stified Titans ascends like a light haze of pleasant incense 
from sacrificial offerings. This whole picture suggests cruel 
indifference to the writhings of the buried Titans. 

1754 ff. The gods punish and despise not only those who 
have sinned against them, but their hatred extends also 
to the descendants of the condenmed ones — ^a clear reference 
to the curse of the house of Tantalus. — h\t ^errfc^rr^ a 
Word which fittingly designates the tyrannical rule of the 
gods. 

1759. @tlll rebenben Söge, viz. features whose expression 
suggests a silent reproach of the tyranny of the gods. 

1761 ff. The poet conceives here Tantalus as hearing the 
dread song of the Parese in Tartarus and 83nnpathizing 
with his descendants. 

1762 ff. iB8 ^ot^i ber iOerüannir . . . bir Sieber; in prose 
we should say auf bic Siebet* Following the example of 
Klopstock Goethe uses sometimes J^ord^cn, benfen, and 
other verbs with the direct object where we should expect 
it to be preceded by some preposition. So we have again 
in 1. 1765 benft Sixvl^tt unb @nfel. Cf . note to 1. 601. 

1764. bie Sieber, poetic plural instead of the singular and 
referring to the song of the Parese. 

1766. fc^fiitelt htS §ou}^i, because he is amazed and sad 
at the relentless cruelty and injustice of the gods, who visit 
their hate even upon his descendants. 
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Act V. 

Variotis reports and rumors of the doings of the Greeks 
have reached Arkas and Thoas. They have a strong suspi- 
cion of the stratagem of Pylades, and the king takes quick 
measures to thwart the escape of the Greeks. The anger 
of Thoas forebodes the greatest danger f or Iphigenia, Orestes, 
and Pylades. 

SCBNB 1. 

1773. ir§enb,foritgenbh)o. 

1774.- »eilir, 'lustration'. Cf. U. 1430 ß. 

1775. ^er |eir§r ÜBorioimb; Iphigenia's pretext is called 
j^ettig because it pertains to religious rites. 

1780-81. iOerfd^onet feine Ijeirgen S^iefen u. f. n>.; the pious 
king forbids his soldiers to enter the sacred precincts of the 
temple, but he wishes them 'to set a watchful ambnsh' about 
the grove to prevent the prisoners from escaping. 

SCENE 2. 

1784. fo (eilig (ieU, for für fo fettig ^ielt. Cf. note to 1. 
1459. 

1787 ff. Cf. Odyssey XVII, II. 322 f. and Waüensteins Tod, 
U. 206 ff. 

1791. htt Ijeirge ©Timm, viz. the fury of the Scytliians 
against strangers which demanded their sacrifice. 

1793 f. i^r ®ti^id; i^risemphatic, 'her owngoodfortune' 
as contrasted with frcmbc3 33Iut of the next line.— er!«mt for 
ancrfannt Cf . note to 1. 54. 

1795-6. Lines of four feet each. 

1797. Hertoegiten SSunfi^, viz. her desire to retum to 
Greece. By poetic license the indefinite article is here 
omitted. 

1799. ein eigen Si^iiffol,, viz. ein Don mit unob^ongigeiS 
ed^dfoL 

1800. ^nrc^ St^mei^elei; in his anger he so calls Iphi- 
genia's kindliness and humanity, but cf . his words in 11. 511 ff. 
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1801. ber, demonstrative, ref erring to 6d^eicl^Iel 

1803. olttverift|rtrjS ^i^tntim, viz. a possession established 

by long custom, one which we no longer fear to lose, 'pre- 

scriptive property'. Cf. WaUensteina Tod, 1. 195, also the 

earlier versions, where the thought is more fully expressed. 

SCENE 3. 

1808. She implies that the goddess by requiring the lus- 
tration of the image before the sacrifice has ^ven Thoas time 
to reconsider his conunand. Cf. 11. 1430 ff. 

1811. hn, is emphatic, *you youreelf'. 

1813-14. The thought b here that one half of the curse 
of an evil deed falls upon him who commands it, the other 
half upon him who executes it. 

1815. The king keeps himself personally undefiled as far 
as the execution of the deed is concemed. 

1816 ff. Iphigenia compares the arbitrary nile of the 
king with that of Zeus. Just as the Homeric Zeus, the 
'cloud-gatherer' (ye^eA^^epera), the *high-thundering ' 
god {viftßp€jLi€T7f^)f plans death in his dark clouds, while 
his ministers, the lightnings (cf. the Homeric daT€po7t?;r?fi, 
* Sender of lightningOi visit destruction upon the poor race 
of mortals, so Thoas unseen gives his cruel commands, while 
his willing agents execute them. — firntt^^ftimtauS* 

1819-20. The mighty god, indifferent to the terrible 
destruction caused by him, calmly moves on through his 
heights amidst the storm. The spirit of these lines is similar 
to that of the Song of the Parese, especially of 11. 1747 ff. 
She still feels the influence of that song. 

1821. Notice the contrast between hit ^t\f%t 2ippt and 
ein tDilbfd Sieb. The unusual spirit of Iphigenia's speech 
surprises Thoas, who has so often heard from the priestess 
an entirely different Interpretation of the nature of the gods. — 
The Word Sieb may be here used to designate the solemn 
lofty tone of her speech. 

1822. 9l\^i ^rieftedn, sc. bin td^ in biefem ^ugenblid h)o id^ mit 
bit ^red^e, an answer to the taunt implied in bic l^eü'öe 2ippt 
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of the preceding line. — mtr fi^maemnma Xo^^; notice the 
irony implied in nur* As a princess of the noblost house 
of Greece she feels that 8he has a right to resent the tyran- 
nical commands of the king. 

1824. rafc^, here in the sense of l^ef% unoeftOnu 
1827-8. A famous passage.and a favorite thought of Schiller 
and Goethe. That person is most tnily free whose moral 
will is in füll accord with the commands of duty. A person 
of such a frame of mind Schiller calls eine fd^one 6eele. 
Cf. note to 1. 1493. In violation of this principle Thoas 
requires not free but slavish obedience (1. 1829). As a 
despot he conmiands her to execute an order against which 
her conscience rebels. 

1830. toeber bort, viz. in my parental home. 

1831. ^in Ott ®efe$, cf. 11. 506-510. This answer is not 
valid because Thoas himself , under the influence of Iphigenia, 
caused this old law to be abolished. 

1832-3. Cf. here the words of Arkas m 11. 1466 ff. 
1834 ff. ein SltereS tu f. to. The law of hospitality was 
r^arded by the Greeks as one of the oldest and most sacred. 
Ci. Odyssey Yl,ll, 207 L: 

npbi ydp Jtoi eiatv aitarre? 
^eivoi re icvooxoi re. 

* For all strangers and needy ones belong to Zeus. ' 
Zeus was accordingly called Zevi Serio^, 'Zeus, the god of 
strangers'. Cf. also Antigonef 11. 450 ff. 

1837. Verse of four feet. The brevity of this sentence is 
emphatic. Notice that Thoas cannot contradict Iphigenia's 
appeal to the ancient law of hospitality. 

1840. Cf. Soph. Electra, 11. 219-20: 

rd 8e roU SvvaToU 
ovK eptard TCXd^eiv, 

'But such strife should not be pushed to a conflict with the 
strong.' Jebb's Transl. 

1841. hnmer, has here the sense of immetl^in« 'never- 
theless*. The prose versions have bod^. 
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1845. Sie inff|r, for hne inel mel^r or um hne inel mel^r.— 
brtin, 'then' or Hherefore'. She contrasts ein berfd^to^nc« 
$et) (1. 1844) with her own heart, which is open and sympa- 
thetic. 

1850. 'A dizzy horror overwhdmed my soul.' (Miss 
Swanwick's Transl.) — ioirl^elnb, here in the sense of fd^ttnn« 
belnb. 

1854. foei§t ti, viz. my past history. — lenitft mii^, viz. my 
character and principles. — tmbf for unb bo(§. 

1859. Stünb^ older form of the preterite subj. for the 
now more common ftänbe. 

1861. I|«t; we shonld expect l^ätte. The indicative is 
used here for emphasis, because Iphigenia knows that Orestes 
is actually in Tauris, and because she has füll faith in his 
courage. 

1862. ^e ffitÜ^it feinei 93itfetil, viz. the rights of freedom, of 
self-determination, as opposed to the constraints of barbar- 
ous custom. 

1863-4. f« jiemt u, f, h). A very populär quotation. — 
ber ^Xüntn, here sing., as is seen from the earlier versions. 
Cf.notetol.24. 

1866. a. Iliad VII, 1. 102. 

1867. laU... gering, cf. note to 1. 1459. 

1868-9. fUtfl^ 0l|nf §il\t u. f. to. The word-arrangement 
is here unusual. We should expect: älud^ f)ai bic fftatax bm 
Sd^tood^en nid^ of)m $ilfe gelaffen. Some commentators, how- 
ever, take aud^ with ben ©d^tüod^. The weak person is not to 
be despised, for natnre has provided htm too with weapons 
of defense. 

1870. I^thtfif, here in the sense of 'devices', 'artifices', 
such as are mentioned in the next line. 

1871. Notice that Iphigenia really hints here at the 
various devices which at the Suggestion of Pylades she was 
to use against the king. Cf. 11. 1595 ff. 

1872. ber ®etoaItige, here in the sense of bet (Sktvaltfame, bet 
®eh)alttätt0e, 'the despot'. Cf. note to 1. 336.— fie, viz. bt< 
Siji 0. 1870). 
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1874. The positive Statement of the king that he suspects 
her of trickery (1. 1873) stings her. She does not yet know 
how she can save heiself and her brother, but she instinctively 
feels that she cannot practice deception. Thus this line 
marks the tuming-point of her inner struggles. 

1875. Thoas implies that since Iphigenia herseif hinted 
that she might use cunning against him (1. 1870), she cannot 
lay Claims to purity of soul (1. 1874). 

1877. ^in üdl ^ffd^icf, viz. the seeming necessity of 
practicing deceit upon the king. The earlier versions have 
here ein bö« ©efdSrtDüt.— toift ' is about to'. 

1880. ^ie \Sfim IBitte u. f. to. According to ancient 
custom suppliants were wont to carry branches of olive or 
laurel wreathed in wool, and place them upon the altar 
of the gods. Cf. (Edipua Tyrannus, 1. 3. Here the request 
itself is conceived as a branch of peace in contrast to 6(i&h)crt 
unb 2Baffe in 1. 1882. 

1883. mein J^nmH, viz. the purity of my soul. 

1884-5. Having been miraculously saved by Diana in 
Aulis, she naturally thinks now of invoking the help of the 
goddess, — ^but before doing so she asks herseif whether her 
own moral will is not equal to the present danger. The 
second question suggests the manner in which her inner con- 
flict will be solved. 

1889. Notice the irregulär metre of this line, viz. the ana- 
paest in the third foot. It is not due to carelessness, but is 
purposely introduced to indicate the hesitation and mental 
perplexity of Iphigenia. Her first impulse is to teil the 
truth, but she checks herseif and modifies her statement 
when she thinks of the danger to which her disclosure might 
expose her brother and Pylades. For Goethe's deviations 
from the regulär metre cf . Fr. Vischer in the Goethe-Jahrbuch 
IV, pp. 13 ff. 

1891 ff. Thoas utterly misunderstands Iphigenia. He has 
no idea of her inner conflicts, and ascribes her confusion and 
excitement to her selfish desire to retum to Greece. Aroused 
by his misinterpretation of her real motives and feeling the 
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unworthiness of deceit, she resolves to act in accordance 
with her conscience and stake everything upon truth. Her 
confession is preceded by a series of reflections which she 
addresses more to herseif than to the king and which serve 
to strengthen her in her resolution. 

1893. Ititiii9glifl§fl/ in the sense of unmdglid^ 6ci^enbe0. 
Cf. note to 1. 1510. 

1895-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1896. ^em immer toifberl|0lenbeti iS^^ltt, viz. the rhap- 
sodist who in ancient times wandered from city to city, 
reciting his heroic stories or ballads. Even such a rhapsodist, 
who might be expected to have become indifferent to the 
stories he has so often related, feels himself powerfully 
stirred whenever he comes to the passages of extraordinary 
courage and valor. 

1897. «U, 'except'. 

1898 ff. Reference to the adventure of Odysseus and 
Diomede, related in the Iliad X, 11. 503 ff. According to this 
Story Odysseus and Diomede penetrated at night into the 
camp of the Thracian king Khesus, killed him and stole his 
famous white steeds. This reference is really an anachronism, 
as Iphigenia cannot be expected to know the various adven- 
tures of the Trojan war. 

1902. Transl.: 'finally hard pressed by those roused from 
their slumber', viz. by the enemy. 

1903. fc|rt, for jurüdttel^tt or hJteberlcl^ a. note to 1. 64. 
1904 ff. Allusion to the heroic deeds of Theseus, who, 

proceeding from Troezen to Athens, preferred the dangerous 
land jonmey to a safe passage by sea, and slew on his way 
several dangerous robbers and monsters who infested the 
country. 

1909. i^rei ongrl^ometi Sleil^il, viz. her gentleness, her 
right to conquer by spiritual weapons as opposed to man's 
physical force. 

1912 f. Huf tmb oB u. f. \o. She vacillates between con- 
fessing and concealing the truth. 

1916. fUlein m^ leg' WS auf bie Stnitl *I leave it to your 
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decision'. — mä) refers to the gods. This sentence is an 
imitation of Iliad XVII, 1. 514: 

dXX* TfToi uev ravra ^edov er yovvaai Keirai, 
*Yet verily these issues lie in the lap (at the disposal) of the 
gods.' (Lang's Transl.) 

1919. Cf . here the words of Orestes to Iphigenia, 11. 1080-81. 

1928 ff. Notice that Iphigenia's interpretation of the 
oracle of Apollo is as erroneous as that of Pyladee. Cf . notes 
to 11. 610 ff. and 722 ff. 

1934. bif ttürrliUelinen, poetic for üferiögeMiebnen. In this 
moment of intense agitation, when her whole mind is 
centered upon Orestes, she naturally forgets to mention her 
sister Electra, who still lives in Mycenae. Cf. 11. 981-2. 

1936. tocnn hu tnn\ft, 'if you can', viz. if your conscience 
permits you to do so. 

1936 ff. Cf. the bitter irony of these lines with Thoas' 
words in 11. 499-501. The rejected and disappointed suitor 
still believes that the proud Greek princess despises him 
because he is a barbarian. 

1938 f. bif fÜtttnS • * • ni^i timtaf|iii, reference to the 
monstrous deed of Atreus related by Iphigenia herseif in 
11. 375 ff. 

1939 ff. For Iphigenia's broad humanity, which distin- 
guishes her from the heroine of Euripides, cf. note to 1. 1524 
and Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. The spirit of humanity of this 
drama pervades the writings of the best thinkers and poets 
of the 18th Century. Cf . Lessmg's Nathan der Weise and Die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, Schiller's Don KarloSy Über 
die ästhetische Erziehung des Menschen and Über naive und 
sentimerUalische Dichtung, Herder's Briefe zur Beförderung 
der Humanität, and above all Goethe's Faust Pt. 11, Act V. 

1941. ^fl Sfüetil OtteHe, viz. the sound natural instincts 
undefiled by the corruption of the world. This line contains 
a Suggestion of the Rousseauic doctrine of the original 
goodness and purity of man. 

1953 ff. Iphigenia's heroic confession has made such a deep 
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Impression upon Thoas that his doubts in r^ard to her 
motives are dispelled, but his snspicious nature now tums 
against the Greeks, who, he believes, have artfully deceived 
her. — ^fünftUi^ bid^tetib/ ' by cunning invention'. — ^cr Iinij' 
ffkri^lo^ntn, * one who has been long secluded from the 
World', and therefore who is inexperienced and might be 
easily deceived. — i^rf SBünfc^e, * her wishes'. Cf. Enrip. 
Iph, Taur,, 1. 1181. 

J957. Iphigenia admits that in her inexperience 'she 
could have been deceived ' by other men, but not by Orestes 
and Pylades. 

1958. Cf. 11. 768 and 1080-81. 

1965. feiner Srtuen, here sing. Cf . note to 1. 24 and 1. 966. 

1968-9. Note that Iphigenia repeats here almost literally 
her words in 11. 1701-2. Cf. note to 1. 1701. 

1970 ff. Cf . U. 293-4. 

1972. laffen, for entloffm. Cf . note to 1. 64. 

1983 ff. toie bad l^eiPge fiic^t ber ftinen Cfiferfraiiiine; the 
pure and gently buming flame of the sacrifice signified 
that the gods were propitious. — umfrütt^t^ refers probably 
to Onabe. * Let (thy) mercy, encircled by (my) hymns of 
praise and gratitude and joy, shine upon me like the holy 
light of the gently buming sacrifice. ' Some commentators, 
however, refer umfränjt to D^)fcTPamme. In that case the con- 
ception would be that the gently buming sacrificial flame 
calls forth in the pious worshippers hymns of praise and 
gratitude and joy. 

1986. Cf. 11. 121 and 511 ff. Cf. here also Goethe's letter 
to Frau v. Stein of Jan. (?) 1776 Getter No. 5 in SchölVs Ed.), 
in which he also calls his friend SSefänfttgerin; also letter of 
Aug. 8, 1776. See Intr. p. liii. 

1989. A frequently quoted line. 

1990. ©e^? biel, sc. Übetlcgung.— folgt, here m the sense 
of folgt mand^mal. Thoas is cautious and accustomed to 
weigh all the possible consequences of his actions. 

1991. A populär quotation. 
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SCENB 4. 

Iphigenia's confeBsion came just in time to avert the 
greatest danger from her brother and her countrjrmen, for 
the Greeks have been discovered by the Scythians, a struggle 
between them has begun, and the Greeks are in danger of 
being overpowered. Orestes has forced bis way to the 
temple to carry off bis sister and the sacred image to the 
ship. 

1993 f. §ülitt fle juröif, viz. the Scythians. 

1998-9. In the presence of rulers the use of weapons is 
forbidden. Cf. Antonio's words to Duke Alphons: 

mSot btv Detbarg tx ioum boi^ nadte ©d^toevt" 

Taaso, 1. 1461. 

2009. It is significant that Orestes does not by word or 
gesture reproach Iphigenia for her conduct. Ftüsehood is 
as foreign to him as to bis sister. 

2011. f^nH^t, here in the sense of gel^OTd^ 

SCENB 5. 

The Sc3rthian^ are victorious. A word from Thoas and 
the Greek ship would be set on fire. Bnt the king, under the 
influence of Iphigenia's confession, commands hostilities to 
cease in order to investigate the affair calmly. It is clear 
that but for the moral heroism of Iphigenia, the Greeks would 
have been inevitably destroyed. 

2016. ^Otttii, in the sense of person. Cf. note to 1. 268. 
Pylades surmises that it is the king from the dress and 
bearing of Thoas and the respectful manner of Arkas toward 
bis master. 

2022. etiaftotO), for äSkiffenftiaftanb. 
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SCENB 6. 

2035. Ziffer, 'of this woman', of Iphigenia.— #if? ift bol 
Sd^toert tu f. ft>. The idea that only the true son can wield 
the weapon of his father occurs frequently in poetry. Orestes 
means that he has no other proof of his identity than his 
father's sword, with which he can attest his birth in a duel 
with any warrior in the king's army. — ^The Greek tragic 
poets do not mention the sword of Agamemnon, but Goethe 
may have derived this motif from the dramas of Voltaire 
and Gotter, where it is often ref erred to. According to them 
the sword has been placed upon the grave of Agamemnon and 
is shown to Clytaemnestra. So in Voltaire's Oreste, CEuvrea, 
Vol. V, p. 126, and in Gotter's Orest und Elektra, III, 4: 

„^btt ÜfKng— bu Icnneft tl^n bicfletd^t— u«b bicj cn 6tal^l, 
S)en Agamemnon tnig/ ol« er bit mod) befahl," 

In Voltaire's M&rope Orestes is recognized through the 
armor of his father. 

2041 ff. Gombats between Champions occur in Homeric 
times, though they were not as common as is here claimed 
by Orestes. So in the third book of the Iliad a contest 
between Menelaus and Alexandros (Paris) is described, and 
in the seventh one between Ajax and Hector. 

2046 ff. The stranger Orestes offers himself here as the 
Champion of all strangers, in order to establish the rights of 
hospitality in Scythia. He is striving here for the same 
Ideals which his sister has sought to introduce into Sc3rthia, 
viz. the abolition of human sacrifices and the recognition of 
the principles of hmnanity. LI. 2050-57 were added in the 
final Version. 

2048-9. A frequently quoted passage. 

2058 ff. Thoas' readiness to accept the challenge of Orestes 
shows that he believes that Orestes is the genuine son of 
Agamenmon. The manly straightforward bearing of Orestes 
is more convincing to the king than his appeal to the sword 
of Agamemnon. 
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2061 f. b«i^ i^ fiele felBfi ...hm ^ehtbe, 'I myself wiU . . . 
take a stand against (or encounter) the enemy'. 

2068. (St faUe gleid^; ^^ is here concessive. Thesentence 
is equivalent to toettn ev mid^ fäUt, toemtdleic^ ev fällt, or totna tx 
Oleic^ f äOt. 

2072. bttri^geiDeittten, for the more usual butd^emten, 
which occurs in the earlier versions, 'spent or passed in weep- 
ing \ The form burd^geloeiitten is used here probably for the 
sake of metre. — Xn^" mtb fUfH^ttn, for ^agen unb ^äd^im, which 
is the reading of the earlier versions. When two words are 
closely united fonning one idea, Goethe and other poets 
of the 18th Century occasionally give the inflectional ending 
only to the second word. Of. Hildebrand's article in the 
Archiv für Lüteraiurgeschichtet Vol. VIII, pp. 114-115. 

2073. eine fülle Seele, designates here the mental condition 
of a person in bereavement who withdraws from the world 
and lives in solitude. This is a great improvement upon the 
earlier versions, which have „txnt gro^e 6eele ". 

2074 f. bergebend fii^ jurüffsuntfett bangt; ftd^ may be taken 
here as a dat. with suTüd^urufen, and bangt in the sense of jagt, 
ftd^ ängftigt. The meaning would then be: ^e 6eele ängfttgt 
jtd^ babor, ben greunb betgeben« ftu) pd^ jutüdtjurufen« It is, 
however, also possible to take M as a reflexive with bangt, 
bangt p^=fc^nt pd^, bedangt. In the latter case the sense 
would be: ^e 6ee(e fel^nt fid^ betgebenS bamad^, ben f^eunb 
)utM}urufen. 

2076 ff. This passage does not agree with Act 11, Scene 2, 
and Act III, Scene 1, where her meetings with Pylades and 
Orestes are represented. In those scenes we do not find any 
careful inquiries of Iphigenia as to the identity of Pylades 
and Orestes. Nor is it possible to assume that Iphigenia 
may have made such inquiries between Acts III and TV, 
for the manner in which Orestes revealed himself to Iphigenia 
in the third act convinced her that he was her brother. 

2082 f. boS 9RaI foie bon brei Sternen; this seems to be 
an invention of Goethe, although the idea may have been 
suggested to him by Aristotle's Poetics, chapter 16. There 
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Aristotle discussee the various extemal means by which 
a recognition may be brought about, and mentions among 
other devices the birthmark of 'stara' which occurs in the 
drama Thyestes of the poet Karkinos. 

2087. bicff Sd^rominf; this second sign of recognition 
was suggested to Goethe by the Eledra of Euripides, 11. 573 ff., 
where an old man recognizes Orestes by a scar upon his brow 
received from a fall when he and Electra were chasing after 
a fawn in their father's house. Goethe changes here the 
cause of the scar in order to suggest the impetuous character 
of Electra. Cf. 11. 1030 ff., and Odyssey XIX, U. 386 ff. 

2092. This line was added in the final Version. 

2095. In all the earlier versions a new scene, Scene 7, 
begins with this line, this new scene being occasioned by the 
retum of Pylades and Arkas. (The stage direction at the 
beginnmg of this scene reads: $)[)Iabe2 fommi ^urüd; Balb 
nad^ il^m Sltfag.) But as these characters play no role 
in the final scene, their reappearance is entirely unnecessary, 
and therefore the former division of the scene was abandoned 
in the last Version of the drama. 

2095. fjÜBe/ conditional subjimctive for the now more 
usual l^5Be. 

2104. ^em golbneti ^tVit; the earlier versions have: bcm 
golbnen S5Kc|c, viz. the Golden Fleece carried off from 
Colchis by Jason with the help of Medea. — ^frrbett^ probably 
refers to the famous steeds of the Trojan king Laomedon, 
which he promised to Hercules for destrojdng a monster. 
When Laomedon refused to fulfiU his promise, Hercules 
proceeded against Troy, stormed the city and slew Laomedon. 
Cf . Iliad V, 11. 638 ff.— fi^Biiftt ^Bc^tern, may refer to the ab- 
duction of Europa, Medea, Ariadne, Helen, etc. 

2105. flf, viz. the Greeks. Since ber ©tied^e in 1. 2102 is 
used as a collective noim, the personal pronoun ref erring to 
it may be in the plural. 

2108. leimen^ seems to be used here in the sense of 
etleraten, * recognize', as the real meaning of the oracle 
just occurs to him. By making Orestes discover the true 
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meaning of the oracle the poet indicates bis superior mental 
cleamess after bis release from the FurieB. 

2113 ff. The words of the oracle were vaguely alluded to 
in 11. 563 ff., 611 ff., 722 ff., and 1928 ff. The poet has pur- 
posely postponed the exact Statement of the oracle mitil the 
inner conflicts of Orestes and Iphigenia have been success- 
fully overcome. Cf. here the words of the oracle in the 
drama of Euripides, 11. 82 ff.: 

eX^oov Se er' ffpoorrfcra ncoi rpoxT^Xdrov 
jaayia? äv eXBoißi eii reXoi noroor r ißSy, 
<Tv ö' eiita^ eXBeiv TavpiK^i /i* opovi x^ovoi, 
ev^^^ApretiH aot crvyyovo'i ßoofiovi ^X^h 
Xaßeiv r ayakfia 0ea?, o 4>aGiv er^äSe 
€ii TovaSe vaov? ovpavov iteaeir aito' 
Xaßovra S* rj rexvo^to'iy ? ^^XV ^'^^h 
KtvSvvov eKicXjjcravT*^ ^A^rjvaioov x^ovl 
öovrat' ro ö' ir^evd* ovöiv eppjj^rf Hepar 

* To thee I came and asked how I might win 
My whirling madness' goal, my troubles' end, 
Wberein I travailed, roving Hellas through. 
Thou bad'st me go unto the Taurian coasts 
Wbere Artemis thy sister hath her altars, 
And take the Goddess' Image, which, men say, 
Here feil into this temple out of beaven. 
And, winning it by craft or hap^y chance, 
All dan^er braved, to the Athenians' land 
To give it — nought beyond was bidden me.' 

2117. geballte, here in the sense of meinte, im 6imt ^atU. 
In the earlier versions we have: ,»unb et »erlangte bicl^".--^ie 
ftrmgen 93aitbe/ refers to her office as priestess of Diana in 
Tauris. Cf. 1. 34. The earlier versions read: ,,^iana löft num 
mel^r bie alten SBanbe." 

2110. ^tt ßeiligr; cf. note to 1. 65 and bis letter from 
Bologna of Oct. 19, 1786 {Italienische Reise), quoted in Intr. 
p. xliii. 

2120 ff. Cf . introductory note to Act III, Scene 2. 
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2126 f. Orestes pursued by the Furies r^arded the gods 
as unjust and revengeful (cf. 11. 707 ff.)f now their purposes 
seem to him 'glorious and beautiful'. 

2127. Wut, cf. note to 1. 279. 

2127 ff. (Bleif^ Hnem fjeirgett »übe u. f. Yo., refers to the 
Palladium of Troy. When King Ilus founded the city of 
Ilium (Troy), he begged Zeus to show him a sign of his favor. 
The next moming he found before his tent the famous 
Palladium, viz. an image of Pallas Athena carved in wood. 
On its possession the f ortune and weif are of the city depended, 
so that it had to be carried off by Od3n3seus and Diomede 
before Troy could be captured by the Greeks. Cf . jEneid 
II, 11. 164 ff. 

2136 ff. Cf . 11. 1610 ff. and 1699-1702. 

2139. Sttmue, an anachronism, for with the ancient Greeks 
the sceptre and not the crown was the symbol of royal 
authority. Cf . Iliad 11, IL 101 ff. 

2141. brf nSüent 9it^it8, refers to his claims upon 
Iphigenia as her brother, which are greater than those of 
Thoas, her benefactor. In the earlier versions Orestes also 
begs Thoas to forgive them their plans of deceit: lySSergib 
un§ unfetn Slnfci^laö/ unftc fünfte." 

2142-45. These four much-quoted lines tersely express 
the Chief moral idea of the second part of the drama. 

2146. ^n^ Ott bein »ort; cf. note to 1. 294. 

2148 ff. Sif| tttil 0tt! Thoas has tumed away from 
Orestes and Iphigenia, showing that he has not yet over- 
come his anger and disappointment. He is willing to let 
them go, but his whole manner shows that he feels the 
ingratitude of Iphigenia. To dispel this silent reproach of 
the king, Iphigenia expresses for the first time with a füll 
heart the profoimd debt of gratitude she owes to Thoas and 
his people for their protection and loyalty during her long 
stay in Tauris. She now realizes more than ever what strong 
ties bind her to the king and the Scythians, and finds it 
really difficult to part with them. She therefore touchingly 
appeals to Thoas to establish rights of hospitality between 
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the Taurians and the Greeks. Even in distant Mycense 
she wishes to think back of her lif e in Tauris with gratitude 
and a£Fection* 

2159. ^ftt Xm ber Stimme, viz. the Scythian speech, which 
was generally repulsive to the Greeks. 

2163. \tlhft, is emphatic. Iphigenia herseif, the Greek 
princess, wishes to render such Services to the Scytliian 
strangers as were generally performed in Homeric times 
by handmaids. The manner of entertaining strangers as 
described in thb passage is Homeric. Cf . Odyssey 1, 11. 130 ff. 
and XIX, 11. 96 ff.— The establishment of the rights of hos- 
pitality between the Greeks and the Sc3rthians marks €he 
realization of the humane Ideals for which Iphigenia has 
been striving ever since she arrived in Tauris. 

2166. gfÜrtt, Optative subjunctive. 

2168. O fofttbe bif^ gu mil ! Cf . 1. 2148 and note. 

2169. I|0lbe9«l^ulbreid^d, freunblid^eiS. 

2174. SeÜt tüo^l I addressed to both Iphigenia and Orestes. 
The king, deeply moved by the tender appeal of Iphigenia, 
lets them go in a spirit of kindness and sad resignation. He 
knows what Iphigenia meant to him, and in allowing her to 
depart he wins a great moral victory over himself. His 
laconic farewell is in entire accordance with his character. 
Schiller in his essay Über die tragische Kunst remarks about 
this ending: „@3 ift eine looi^üglid^ 6(i^5nl^ett in bet beutfc^ 
Spl^igenia ba^ bei taurif(!^e ^lönig, bet einjige bet ben aöünfd^ 
Dteftö unb feinet ©d^toeftet im SBege fteljit, nie unfte SW^tunfl 
betliert unb und ^ule^t nod^ Siebe o^ndü^t.'' 
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IPfflGENIE IN DELPHI. 

Goethe iiltended to write a continuation of Iphigenie auf 
Tauris which was to bear the title of Iphigenie auf Delphos 
(subsequently changed into Iphigenie in Delphi). The plan 
was probably conceived in Weimar, and Frau v. Stein seems 
to have been acquainted with it. He carried it in his mind 
when he was on his way to Italy, and on Oct. 18, 1786, he 
wrote about it in his diajy in Bologna as follows: ,^cutc 
frül^ l^attc td^ ba« @Iücf, toon ßento l^etübctfal^renb/ jhnfd^n Sd^laf 
unb SBad^cn ben ^lan jur 3^)l^tgcmc auf 2)c(^)]^og rein ju pnbcn. @g 
gibt einen fünften 2lft unb eine 2Bteberetfennung, bergleid^ nid^ bie'^ 
fotten aufjumeifen fein. 3^ l^obe f elbft barüBer gemeint Von ein Äinb, 
unb an bet S5el^anb(un9 foß man, l^offe id^, ba2 S^ramontane erlennen." 
And in the Italienische Reise of Oct. 19, 1786, he sketches the 
action of this proposed drama as follows: 

„(Slihxa, in fiemiffer §offnung, ba^ Dreft ba8 53ilb ber taurifd^en 
^iana nad^ ^e(^)]^i bringen toerbe/ erfd^int in bem 2^cnn>e( beö ^poU 
unb toibmet bie graufame 2ljt, bie fo i)tel Unl^eü in $ebp«* §aufe ange* 
rtd^tet, a(g fd^Ue^lid^eS Sül^nopf er bem @otte. 3^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^wer 
ber ©rieben unb er^äl^tt, hne er Dreft unb ^Pijlabe« nad^ %aüx\S begleitet, 
bie beiben greunbe gum 2^obe f ül^ren feigen unb ftd^ glüdflid^ gerettet. 2)ie 
Icibenfd^aftUd^e ©teftra lennt fic^ f elbft nid^ unb h)ci^ nid^t, ob fie gegen 
©Otter ober SJlenfd^en il^re 9But rid^ten foK. gnbeffen finb S^j^igenie, 
Dreft unb W«^«^ gleichfalls ^u 3)elt>l^i angefommen. gpl^igenienS 
l^eilige Sfhil^e fontraftiert gar merftoürbtg mit ©ieftrcng irbifd^er Seiben* 
fd^ft, als bie beiben ©eftalten, med^felfeitig unerfannt, jufammen* 
treffen* ^er entflol^ene ©ried^e erblidtt Si^^^^S^wcn, erf ennt bie ^riefterin, 

m 
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toeld^ bic gteunbe fleo^jfctt, unb entbedt e8 ©Icfttetu JHefc ift im 
S3cgriff, mit bcmfcIBtöcn S3eil, tocld^ fie bcm SHtor ttneber entreißt, 
Sl^l^igenim ju ermotbcn, als eine glüdlid^ SBenbung biefe« le^ fd^ed« 
lic^ Übel Don ben ©efd^hnftem abtoenbet SBenn biefe ©cene gelingt, 
fo ift nid^t leid^ itma& ©röfectc« unb SRül^tenbereS auf bem 2:i^eater 
gef e^en toorben." 

After the Iphigenie auf Tauris was finished, the question 
arose in his mind whether it would not be better to work on 
the Iphigenie in Delphi rather than undertake the revision 
of 7^0550 (cf. Italienische Reise of Feb. 16, 1787), but for 
reasons unknown to ns the plan was later abandoned. For 
a füll discussion of the subject cf. Scherer: Goethes Iphigenie 
in Delphi in his Aufsätze über Goethe, pp. 161-175. 
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original by George Henry Needler, of University 
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